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PREFACE. 


I TTiilsK tliiit somotliing slioiikl bo said regarding tlio cir- 
cumsiaiK'OSj wliicli liave resulted in the pnldication of tliis 
book. 

Two or tliroo years ago, 1 was invited by the editor and by 
the proprietor of Good to write a series of biographical 

papers illustrative of the careers of some of our most distin- 
guibhod Indian Heroes.” As Hhc materials, in most in- 
stances, were not to be obtained from jirinted books or papers, 
to perform this task in a satisfactory manner — that is, to 
write month after month, tliroughout the year, a memoir ol 
some soldier or statesman distinguished in Indian history — 
would ha\n boon impossible to one, the greater part ot whose 
time was devoted to other duties, if it had not chanced that 
for many years I had been gathering, from dificront original 
sources, information relating both to the public services and 
the private lives of many of those whoso careers it was desired 
that I should illustrate. I had many large manuscript volumes, 
the growth of past years of historical research, full of per- 
sonal correspondence and biographical notes, and I had exten- 
sive collections of original papers, equally serviceable, which 
had not lieen transcribed. As, therefore, only to a very 
limited extent, I had to go abroad in search of my materials, 
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I felt that I might accept the invitation and undertake the 
task, God willing, without danger of breaking down. The 
toniptatioiis, indeed, were very great — the greatest of all being 
the opportmnty of awakening, through a popular periodical 
counting its readers by hundreds of thousands, the ijiterchts of 
an immense multitude of intelligent people, w'hom every writer 
on Indian subjects is painfully conscious of being unable to 
reach through tlic medium of bulky and liigli-prieed books. 

Of the Lives, which I selected for illustration, the greater 
numher had never been written before, and of those, which 
had been written before, I had unpublished records wliich 
enabled me to inijiart some little freshness to my memoirs. 
The sketches were published originally without any clirono- 
logical arrangement. They ajiiiearcd, in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, during the year 18G5. The great difficulty with whiiffi 
I had to contend was the necessary limitation of space. I was 
often compelled to curtail the memoirs after they were in ]')rint, 
and thereby to exclude much interesting illustrative matter. 
As, however, the republication of the Lives in a separate work 
had been determined upon, J had less regret in effecting these 
mutilations. The excised passages are now restored, and now 
additions made to the memoirs, considerably cxcc(‘ding in 
extent the whole of the original sketches. I may say, indeed, 
that the work has been almost entirely re-written, the cha])tcrs 
in the periodical having boon little more than sketches of the 
more finished portraits which are now iiroduced aftc.T fifteen 
additional months of conscientious research. 

Of the materials, of which I have spoken, soinothiiig more 
should be said, the more especially, as in one or tvvm instances 
I have to ackno^vdedge the assistance that I have derived from 
other writers. For much of the valuable iulbrmation con- 
tained ill the memoir of Cornwallis I am indebted to Mr. 
Boss’s very abij-executed work. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that long before his book was announced I had con- 
templated the preparation of a Life of Lord Cornwallis, and 
had amassed a considerable stock of matei'ials in illustration 
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of it. In 1850^ I wrote to Lord Braybrookc, soliciting per- 
mission to consult tlie records of the Cornwallis family, and I 
lecoivod in reply a very courteous refusal — which, indeed, as 
1 was wholly unknown in England at that time, I ought to 
have expected — accompanied with a statement that a prohi- 
bition had been laid upon the publication of these family papers. 
I was rejoiced to find afterwards that the prohibition had been 
removed, and that the editing of the coiTcspondciice had been 
placed in such good hands. 1 behove, however, that the stu- 
dent of Mr. Ross's book may find something new in my slender 
memoir ; and, at all events, for reasons stated at its com- 
mencement, there is a peculiar fitness in its insertion in this 
work, which the reader will be well disposed to recognise. Tlie 
Li^ns of Sir J olm Malcolm and Sir Chaidos Metcalfe I had already 
written in detail, but I felt that two such names could not be 
excluded from my muster-roll. For a memoir of Mr. Elpliin- 
stono I had a considerable mass of original memorials, but 
no amount of correspondenec in my possession would have 
rendered mo wholly independent of the very able and interest- 
ing biography communicated by Sir Edward Colebrookc to 
iliQ Jouvnal of the Asiatic Society. The well-known volumes 
of Sargent and Wilberforce, illustrative of the life of Henry 
Maidyn, have of course yielded the chief materials on which 
the brief memoir of that Christian hero is based ; but from the 
correspondence of Charles Grant the elder, made over to me 
by his son, the late Lord Qlcnclg, I have been able to glean 
something to impart a little novelty to this the most familiar 
chapter of my^Vork. ^ 

The memoirs in the second volume are all written from 
original materials supplied to mo by relatives or friends. Tlie 
jomiials and correspondence of Sir Alexander Burnes were 
given to me by his brother, the late Dr. J anies Burnes, and 
much supplementary information has been derived fi'om other 
sources. The journals of Eldred Pottinger wore obtained for 
me from his family, when I was writing the History of the 
War in Afghanistan, by the assistance of Cajitain William 
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Eastwick, now of the Indian Council, who was one of Sir lleiny 
Pottiiiirer’s most cherished friends and associates; and the 
journals of Arthur Conolly came into my possession when 1 
was writiiifi: the same work. From the families of both I have 

o 

received very valuable assistance since I commenced the pre- 
paration of these volumes. With D’Arcy Todd and Henry 
Lawrence, officers of the Bengal Artillery, I had the privilege 
of being on terms of cherished friendship. For the memoir of 
the former abundant materials were supplied to mo by his bro- 
ther, Colonel Frederick Todd ; and for that of the latter I have 
chiefly relied on my own private resources, knowing that Sir 
Herbert Edwardes is writing a life of his great and good 
friend, which will leave nothing unsaid that ought to be said 
about him. Following out the list in chronological sequence, 
I then come to the memoirs of those two great soldiers who 
died so nobly for their country just as Fame was dawning 
upon them — Heill and Hicholson. From the widow of the one 
and from the mother of the other I received the memorials 
which have enabled me to write, very imperfectly, I fear, the 
lives of those heroic men ; but an opportunity may yet bo 
allowed to me, in another work, of doing further justice to 
soldiers who have reflected so much glory on the great Army 
of the Bast India Company. 

Although to some small extent, perhaps, accidental circum- 
stances may have favoured my choice of these particular Indian 
worthies, firom among so many, T think it will bo considered 
that on the whole they represent the Indian Services as fairly 
and as completely as if the selection had been wholly the 
result of an elaborate design.''^ For it will, be seen that I 
have drawn my examples from all the three great national 
divisions of the British Empire — ^that Englishraeii, Scotcli- 
men, and Irishmen come equally to the front in these pages. 

There is one omission, however, so than that he is entitled to a hook to 
observable, that something should be himself, and that i hope soon to be able 
said respecting it It will occasion sur- to discharge what is both a ti list eoii- 
pn&o to many that the name of Sir tided to me by the depaited hero, and a 
dames Oiitram does not appear m the promise made (o the loving ones whom 
1st There is no other reason for this he has lelt behiiul 
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Cornwallis, Metcalfe, Martyn, and Todd were Eiiglislimen — 
pure and simple. Malcolm, Elphinstonc, Bunics, and Neill 
were Scotclimen. Pottinger and Nicholson were Irislimen. 
Ireland claims also Henry Lawrence as her own, and Arthur 
CoiioUy had Irish blood in his veins. It will bo seen, too, 
that I have drawn my examples from all the three great pre- 
sidential divisions of India- Metcalfe, Mart}Ti, Conolly, Todd, 
Lawrence, and Nicholson were Bengal officers, and served 
chiefly in that Presidency ; Malcolm and Neill came from 
the Madras Presidency; Bnrnes and Pottinger belonged to 
Bombay ; whilst Elph instone, though nominally attached to 
the Bengal Civil Service, spent the greater part of his official 
life in Western India. It will be also seen that nearly every 
branch of the Service is illustrated in these biograpliics,* and, 
in the military division, every arm is fairly represented. 
Todd, Lawrence, and Pottinger were Artillery officers. 
Arthur Conolly was of the Cavalry, Neill was attached to 
the European Infantry, and Burnes and Nicholson to the 
native branch of the same service — in which also Malcolm 
commenced his career. From all of which it may be gathered 
that it little mattered whence a youth came, or whither ho 
went, or to what service he was attached ; if he had the right 
stuff in liini, he was sure to make his way to the front. 

The memoirs being now published in chronological sequence, 
I am not without a hope that the collection may be regarded 
in some sort as a Biographical History of India from the days 
of Cornwallis to the days of Canning. All the great 'vvars 
which, during those momentous three-quarters of a centiuy, 
have developed so remarkably the military and political genius 
of the Services,” are illustrated, more or less, in these pages. 
The two great wars with Tippoo, the earlier and later Mahrattah 
wars, the war in Afghanistan, the Punjab wars, and the Sepoy 

I must express my regret that the arc exercised so unstiiitiiigly in the 
volumes contain no example drawm cause of our .suffering humanity, and 
fiom the Medical Service of the East for those heroic qualities which are ex- 
India Company — a service which was emplihed by deeds of pjallantry in the 
never wanting m men equally eminent held, and by lives of daring acHenturc. 
for those piofessional atUminents which 
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war, afford tlie chief incidents of the book. But the Historical 
IS everywhere subordinated to the Biographical I have not 
attempted, indeed, to write History ; it has grown up spon- 
taneously out of the lives of the great men who make History. 
But if it should not be of any value as a History of India, I 
may still hope that it will be accepted as a not uninteresting 
contribution to a History of the great Indian Services — the 
Military and Civil Services of the East India Company. Those 
Services are now extinct. I have striven to show what they 
were in their best days ; and unless the ability of the execu- 
tion has fallen far short of the sincerity of the design, I have 
done something in these pages to do honour to a race of public 
servants unsurpassed in the history of the world. 

And I hope that, as a record of those services, this book, 
however imperfect the execution of it, may not be wdthout its 
uses. I have striven to show how youths, from the middle- 
class families of our British islands, have gone forth into the 
great Eastern world, and by their own miaided exertions 
carved their way to fame and fortune. The Patronage-system 
of the East India Company, long condemned as a crying 
abuse, and at last, as such, utterly abolished, opened the gates 
of India to a hardy, robust race of men, who looked forward 
to a long and honourable career, and looked back only to think 
of the joy with which their success would bo traced by loving 
friends in their old homesteads. But it is not now said for the 
first time that the system could not have boon very bad winch 
produced a succession of such public servants as those who are 
associated with the history of the growth of our great Indian 
Emjiire, and as many others who in a loss degree have con- 
tributed to the sum of that greatness. For the heroes of 
whom I have written are only representative men ; and, 
rightly considered, it is the real glory of the Indian Services, 
not that they have sent forth a few great, but that they 
diffused over the country so many good, ])ublie officers, eager 
to do their duty, tliough not in the front rank. Self-reliance, 
self-lielp, made them what they wore. The nepotism of tlu^ 
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Coui't of Directors” did not pass beyond the portico of the 
India House. In India every man had a fair start and an open 
course. The son of the Chairman had no better chance than 
the son of the Scotch farmer or the Irish squire. The Diikii 
of Wellington, speaking of the high station to which Sir John 
Malcolm had ascended after a long career of good work acconi- 
plishcd and duty done, said that such a fact operated through- 
out the whole Indian service, and the youngest cadet saw in 
it an example ho might imitate — a success he might attain.” 
And this, indeed, as it was the distinguishing mark, so was it 
the distinguishing merit of the Company’s services ; and there 
grew up in a distant land what has been rightly called a great 
Monarchy of the Middle Classes,” which, it is hoped for the 
glory of the nation, will never be suffered to die. 

I wish that the youth of England should see in these 
volumes what men, merely by the force of their own personal 
characters, can do for their country in India, and what they 
can do for themselves. I feel that on laying down the 
book some readers may say that the discouragements are at 
least as great as the encouragements, for that to a largo pro- 
portion of those of whom I have written Death came early, and 
in many instances with sudden violence. But I know too 
well the temper of the men from whom our armies are re- 
cruited to believe that the record of such heroic deaths its 
those of Todd and Lawrence, Neill and Nicholson, will make 
any man less eager to face the risks of Indian life. 

“ Whoe’er has reached the highest pinnacle 
Of fame by gioiious toil or daring skill, 

.... let him possess his soul in qiuetnes'i 
And bear his honours meeldy , at the Iasi, 

E’en gloomy death will have for such a one 
Some gleams of brightness, for he will bequeath 
To the (leal oflspnng of his heait and race 
Their best inheritance — an honoured name 

The deterring circumstances which threaten to impair the 

^ Tklmenheiie’s PiNUAii — a book in simple, manly English, well adapted to 
i\hich the noble and inspiring thoaghts such a theme as the exploits of Ileioes. 
ot the old Greek poet are rendered in 
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efficiency of the Services are of a different kind. I am afraid 
that there has grown up, in these latter days, a general dislike 
to Indian service, and that those who go out to the East are 
ever in a hurry to come home again. The nepotism of the 
East India Company” had its uses. It was said to be a mon- 
strous thing that the services of the East India Company were, 
to a great extent, hereditary services, and that whole families 
should be saddled upon India, generation after generation. We 
only discovered the good of this after wo had lost it. That 
enthusiasm which is so often spoken of in these volumes as the 
essential element of success in Lidia, was nourished greatly by 
these family traditions. The men who went out to India in 
those old days of the East India Company did not regard 
themselves merely as strangers and sojourners in the land. 
Tliey looked to India as a Home, and to Indian service as a 
Career — words often repeated ; but as their repetition is the 
best proof of their truth, I need not bo ashamed of saying 
them again. It is in no small measure because I wish that 
others should go forth from our English homes on the same 
mission, and with the same aspirations, that I have written 
these memoirs, and if I have induced even a few, contem- 
plating these heroic examples, to endeavour to do likewise, 1 
shall not have written in vain. 

J. W. KAYE. 


Norwood, May, 1867 
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Not once ok twice in OUK FAIK ISLANO-bTOUV 
The path op duty was the way to glor\ 

He that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
HiS PATH upward and PREVAILED, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled, 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is Moon and Sun. 
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LOED COENWALLIS. 

[BOLK 1738.— DIED 1805] 

Not of men of lari»'o estate, bom to greatness, v’^hom family 1738—180 
influence and political power elevated to liigli otfieial position, 
witliout the toilsome and the patient ascent, has it been my 
purpose to write in these Memoirs, but of men vdio, 1)v the 
unaided force of their own ])orsonal characters, made their way 
to tlie front, along the o])en road of a graduated public service. 

But there can ho no flttm* ])rologue to these illustrations of 
native worth and noble self-reliance than that which may lie 
found in the life of the man who made the public service of 
India vhat it has been and is in this nineteenth ccntuiy. By 
Lord Cornwallis, who was three times selected by the King’s 
Governmont to fill the chief seat of the Indian Government, 
and who twice discharged its duties, the civil and military 
servants of the Company were raised from a l)and of adtnn- 
turers, enriching themselves 1)y obscure processes and doubtful 
gains, to a (lass of virtuous and zealous public functionaries, 
toiling ever for their (*ountry'’s good. There were, doubtless, 
briivc and strong men before tlic coming of this Agamemnon ; 
but oflieial purity was almost unknown in those days, and 
rapidly to a(*quire wealth 1)y dishonoimable means was so uni- 
formly tlio rule of the adventurei*, that no one accounted it 
dishonour in others, or felt it to be dishonour in himself Of 
the corruption, which then traversed the land, Lord Cornwallis 
sounded the death-knell. And from that time the great Com- 
VOL. I. B 
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1738—1805. 


Family of 
Coiuvvallis. 


panj of McrcliaiifcS; 'vvliicli governed India,; was served L}?- a 
s accession of soldiers and civilians iinsnrpasscd in roetitiido of 
life hj any whose names are recorded in tlie groat iniistor-roll 
of tlie world. Therefore, I say, there can l)e no fitter intro- 
duction to such a woi'k as this than a brief account of the 
so! dun* -statesman who, by parif\i£ig the public service of 
India, has enabled the historian to write of men as good as 
they ivore gicat; and to illustrate their careers in detail ivitli- 
oiit any dishonest reserve or any paintiil admissions. 


The family of Cornwallis is said to have been, as far a,s it 
can be traced backwards, originally of Irish stock ; but its 
grandeur seems to have been derived, in the first instance, 
from the city of London. One Thomas Cornwallis settled 
himself in the great English ca])ital, took successfully to trade, 
and in 1378 hceame one of the sheriffs of the City. Having 
amassed coiisiderahle wealth, he bought some broad lands in 
Suffolk, to which his son Jolm, wdio represented the count}" in 
Parliament, added by the purchase of the estate of Brome. 
From that time the family rose steadily in importance, being 
always steadfast in their loyalty to the Throne. In 1599, 
William Cornwallis was knighted at Dublin for his services 
against the Irish rebels, and in 1627, Frederick Cornwallis, 
Ins son, was created a baronet by Charles the First. After tlie 
death of Sir William Cornwallis, his widow married Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon, a half-brother of the philosopher, hut only 
enjoyed a single year of this second stage of wedded life. The 
niarriage, however, had one important result. Sir Natlianicl 
Bacon, who died in 1615, left the estate of Ciilford, near 
Bury, in Suflblk, to his widow, from whom it in duo course 
descended to Sir Frederick Cornwallis, and became the ])rm- 
ci 2 }al seat of the family. Having tims become an important 
member of the landed aristocracy of the conniy, and being 
distinguished for his loyalty to the Stuarts, Sir Frederick 
Cormvallis, on tlio 2()ih of Ajiril, 1661, was created Baron 
Cornwallis of E}o. On the 30th of Juno, 1753, the fifth 
baron was raised to an earldom by the title of' Earl Cornwallis 
and "Viscount Broinc. 

lie had married in 1722 a daughter of Lord Townshend ; 
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and five daiiglitcrs in succession liad been born to liinij wlioii 17S8, 
just as tlic old year, 1738 , Avas djing out., tlie Cormvallis Parentage and 
family, then resident in Grosvenoi-sqiiaie, Avero oladdenod ])y education, 
the birth of an heir to llio title. On the loth of Junuain fol- 
loAving the boy AA^as baptised at iSl. George’s, IlanoA or-scpiai-e, 
and received the name of Charles. Of liis childhood it AAmuld 
ap})car that there is no record; but Avliilst yet a litile felloAA^ 

Charles CoriiAvallis Avas sent to Eton, and made siicli good 
progress, that, AAdicn only lailf through his sixteenth year, ho 
AAms near the top of the sixth form. ^ At school an acaadent 
befel him AAdiich might have liarl A’ery serious conse([uenees. 

It AAmiild seem that in those days the havs of hockey,” as 
played at Eton, Avero not instituted in accordance Avith those 
principles of safety AAdiich Avero obseixud at a later period. A 
school felloAv, by a sad mischance, struck him on the eye Aviih 
his hockey-stick, so Adolently as for a time to endanger his 
sight, and to produce a slight but permanent obliquity of 
Adsion.”t It AAUs, not improbably, in consequence ot'this and 
similar accidents, that a rule Avas passed com])elling the player 
to use his stick Avith botli hands and never to lift the crook 
aboA^e tlio knee of tlie striker. 

On IcaAdng Eton, Loi’d Bromo — for by this time his father Afihtaiy 
had lieen promoted to an earldom — made free elioieo of the ’ 
Army for his jirofossion. At tlie age of (Ightoen a eommis- 
sion AAUs oldained for him in the First rughnent of Guards; 
and he began at once to think seriously of doing his duty, with 
all liis might, in the state of life to Avhich ho had l)oen (allied ; 
and, being a soldier, to make liiinself a good one. The Duke 
of Cumberland then commanded the Army, and from him 
pijrmission Avas sought for the young Guardsman to tnxAul on 
tliG Contiucut, and at some foreign Military A<aidemy to qua- 
lify himself for the actme duties of his ]>rofession. The desired 
leave Avas granted in a letter from his iloyal Highness to Lord 


I statGtl in tins Memoir as ongin- year, it is ol>\iou& tliat he wont to Eton 
allr published, that he went to Eton as not ah l^orcl Hiomc, hut as Mr. Corn- 
Loid Ihome The same statement is wallih. 

made hy Mr. llosh in his most valuable f Ross, p 3. — The hov was Shute 
and well-edited collection of Cornwallis Baiiinglon, aftmvaids Bishop, siioces- 
papers. But as the title of A^'iscouiit sively, ot Llaiidalf, Salisbury, and l>ur- 
Biome ’(\as not cieated until the voung ham 
heir was far advanced in Ins htteeiith 
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LORD CORNWALLIS. 


1757—58. 


Tlio Soveu 
Yeais’ Wai. 


Cornwallis, witlioiit any stops in it, in wliicli lie paid Lord 
Brome a somewliat eqiiiroeal compliment by saying that lie 
had less of onr home education than most young men.” So, 
accompanied by a Prussian officer named Eoguin, as his tra- 
velling tutor, the yoimg nobleman left England, and after 
exploring some of the great continental cities, established 
himself at the famous Military Academy at Turin, where he 
entered upon a course of study profitable alike to body and 
to mind. He began his day's work at seven o’clock with 
dancing exercise in the puldic salon ; at eight he took a course 
of German ; from nine to elci^en he spent in the riding-school ; 
at eleven he was handed over to tlie Maitre d’ Aimes ; from 
tweh'c to three was devoted to dinner and recreation ; at three 
lie received private instruction in mathematics and fortification ; 
and at five he had private dancing lessons. En suite,” said 
M. de Eoguin, in an amusing letter to the Earl, written in 
very bad French, quclques visit es, TOp&a et le souper.” 
He made good progress in his exercises, especially in those of 
the more action kind, and evinced an excellent disposition, a 
power of self-control and resistance of evil, very unusual, at 
that time, in young aiistocrats at the dawn of manhood. 

But there was better training than that to bo derived from 
scholastic life in any military academy, and Lord Brome vRis 
eager to gain experience in the great school of active warfare. 
Events wore taking shape which threatened, or, in the esti- 
mation of the young soldier promised, to turn the continent 
of Europe into a great camp. I see swarms of Austrians, 
French, Imperialists, Swedes, and Eussians,” wrote Lord 
Chesterfield in August, 1758, in all near four hundred 
thousand men, suiTouiiding the King of Prussia and Prince 
Ferdinand, vdio have about a third of that number. Plitherto 
they have only buzzed, but now I fear they will sting." Eng- 
land Avas about to cast in her lot Avith the Aveakcr side, and to 
espouse AAdiat to many on-lookers seemed a hopeless cause. 

Were it any other man than the King of Prussia,” said the 
same brilliant letter-Avritcr a foAV Avocks afteiwards, I should 
not hesitate to pronounce him ruined, but he is such a prodigy 
of a man that I Avill only say I fear ho may bo ruined.” Lord 
Brome was at GeneA^a when tidings reached him that an 
English army AA^’as about to be employed in Germany, and that 
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tlio (xuards were to take the tield. This roused all his military 1758— ot. 
enthusiasm, and ho Imnied tlirouoh Switzerland, eursino’ the 
country for its want, of ])Of5ts, and arrived at Colon no only lo 
find himself too late. Onh' imagine,’’ he wrote lo his friend 
and relative, Tom Townshend, '4uiAing set out AAOthout leaA'o, 
come tAvo hundred leagues, and my regiment gone A\dihout 
inc !’’ What Avas to ho done ? He might ofiei* himself as a 
\olunteer to Prince Ferdinand ot PrunsAviek, hut it AAms re- 
])ortcd that the King had forhidden, and that the Duke had 
sot his face against, volunieoihig. He "" resolved, howcAvug 
to try, and Avas reeeiA’'ed in the kindest manner.'' Six Aveeks 
afterAvards the English, under Lord Granhy, joined the (annp 
at Dulnien, in Wcst[)halia ; and the General then appointed 
Lord Bronic an aide-dc-eam]) on his personal stalk 

Nothing could hain ])leas(G the young soldier better than 
this, for there Avas an op])ortiinity of seeing serAiee under the 
]ia])])iest aus])iees. After little less than a year's campaigning, 
it AAnis his fortune lo he ])resent at a great action, in Avhicli the 
Engiisli took a conspicuous part. On the 1st of August, 175h, 
the battle of Minden Avas fought — not A\diolly to our national 
glory — and Lord Brome rod(.^ ])eside the Comma, nder oi* the 
British foix'os. 8oon alter lids alfair, he a\uis jn'ornoted to a 
compauy in a newly-fornuMl regiment, the Eighty-fifth, and 
Avas compelled to join it in England. There ho remained 
uniil 17()1, Avhen, in his twenty-third year, he Avas promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and placed in command oi* 
the 12th Foot, AAdiich Avas then Avith the army in Germany. 

Hastening to join the cam]) of Lord Granhy, lie found his old 
friend ])roparing for adiA^c operations against the enemy. The 
French General, Broglie, had been joined l)y tlie Prince do 
)Souhise, and the\" Avere meditating an attack on the English 
and Hanoverian lines near HohenoAver. On the evening of 
the loth of ^-Broglie flung himselfAAdthdes])erato resolution 

on Lord Granh}^’s outposts, feeling avcII assured that ho Avould 
carry everything before him. The English General, not for- 
getful of his old aide-de-camp, gaA'O Lord Brome an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, by sending him to the sup- 
port of the piequets ; and he did his Avork so Avell that the 
enemy Avere repulsed with heaAy loss, and next day, AAdien tlio 
action became general, were fairly beaten. Throughout the 
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1761—65. remainder of tliis year and the earlier part of 1762, Lord 
Brome saw much seryice with his regiment in Germany, and 
was repeatedly engaged in minor aflfairs with the enemy. The 
Twelfth was one of the best regiments in the field, and was 
always in the front when there was work to be done. * 

But the famous Seven Years’ War was now drawing to a 
close. France was exhausted; England was weary; and 
Prussia had gained, or rather retained all tliat she desired. 
The time had come for serious negotiation tending to a favour- 
able issue. In the personal history, too, of Lord Brome an 
important conjuncture had arisen. On the 23rd of July, 
17G2, his father died, and he became Earl Cornwallis. In the 
course of the following November he took his seat in the 
House of Lords. But his heart was with his old regiment, 
and he still clung to his military duties. He loved country 
quarters better than the atmosphere of Parliament and the 
Court, and ho went with the Twelfth from one country town 
to another, with no wish to take part in the strife of political 
factions, or in the intrigues surrounding the throne of the 
young King. Ho was at no time of his life a very vehement 
partisan. Loyal to the core, he supported the Sovereign and 
his Ministers when he could do so with a safe conscience. If 
he followed any man, it was Lord Shelburne, with whom he 
had lived on terms of intimacy, when they were brothers-in- 
arms on the great battle-fields of Germany, and who had laid 
down the sword for the portfolio, and entered upon tliat career 
of statesmanship which led him in time to the Premiership of 
England. 

In 1765, the Rockingham Ministry was formed, and the 
new Prime Minister being anxious to conciliate Lord Shel- 
burne Idj serving his friends, ajipoinfcod Lord Cornwallis a 
Lord of the Bedchamber. A few weeks afterwards he was 
made an Aide-do-cani]) to the King. In the following year 
he was appointed Colonel of the Thirty-third Regiment, and 
one of the Chief Justices in Eyre, a conjunction of offices 
which may appear to the uninitiated reader strange and in- 
consistent, but the functions of the Chief Justiceship, which 
was a relic of old feudal times, mainly relating to the matter 
of forest rights, had long since fallen into desuetude, and the 
office had become a sinecure. 
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111 tlie moiitli of July, 1768^ being tlien in liis tliirtiotli i7()8 — 70 
ycar^ Lord Cornwallis married a daugliter of Colonel Jones^ 
of tlie Second Regiment of Griiards. With this lady, who was 
eight or nine years his junior, he lived for some time in a 
state of almost iincloiidcd happiness. In Mai eh, 1769, a 
daughter was born to them. Ho does not appear to have 
taken, at this time, much part in public aflairs. Tlie Ame- The Amet nan 
rican question was tlien beginning to assume gigantic jiro- 
portions, and no man could help having, or avoid expressing 
opinions on such a siiliject. The sym})athies of Lord Corn- 
wallis were with the Americans and Lord Chatham. In 
March, 1760, a few months before that great statesman was 
raised to the Peerage, the young Earl had voted in a minority 
of five against the asserted right of taxing the American colo- 
nies. It is probable, hownver, that he was not sorry to absent 
himself as much as he reasonably and propcily could from the 
House of Lords, that he might not vote against the King. 

What was the precise character of his relations wdth Govern- 
ment it is impossible to say. But in the early part of 1770, 
when the Duke of Giafton was Prime Minister, he was a])- 
pointed to the lucratne office of Vice-Tieasurer of Ireland, 
the duties of which were perfornual by do})uty, and belbro the 
end of the year he was made Constable of tlie Townr. There 
was something strange and inox})licablc in his position, which 
did not escape remark; and the great anonymous wnher, 
whose malignant vigilance nothing in Iiigh places could escape, 
fell upon him with remorseless vigour. 


AVhat Junius, iindei the ackiiow- 
Icdi^ed siii:natiiie of “ Doniitian,” h.iid of 
lum was tliiN M}" smcoie compassion 
toi Loid Coim\allis arises not so nuicli 
from Ins quality as tioin his time ol 
life. A youny man by his spuited con- 
duct may atone tor the deticieiuic.s of 
Ills iindei standing. Whcie was the 
memory of the noble Lord, and what 
kind of intellect must be possess, wdien 
he resiii;ns his place, yet con tin lies in the 
suppoit of the administration, makes a 
parade of attondina, Lord Noith’s le\ee, 
and ])ays a public homai^e to the deputy 
of Lord lUitc'!^ Wliete is now his at- 
tachment, wdieie aie now his ]nofe&sums 
to Lord Lliatham, his zeal tor the 'Whig 
mteiest ot Lnf^Iand, and his detestation 


of Loid r>Lite, the Bedfords, and the 
Tones''' Since the time at w hich tliesc 
W'cie the only topics ol his conveisation, 
I i>iesume he has shitted lus t‘ompany 
as well as his opinions. Will he tell the 
wmrld to which ol his uncles, oi to what 
fnend — to Bhillipson oi a Tory Loid — 
he owes the ad\ice which has diiected 
his condtu t ? I w ill not ]»icss lum fui- 
thcr. ^'Iie yoiinii, man has taken a wise 
resolution at last, Ltr he is letiiine, into 
a voluntary hanislunent in ho])es ot re- 
covering^ the rinn of lus ieimtatioii.” 
This lettei w-as dated IMaich 5, 1770, at 
which time Loid Ooiinvallis w as lush 
Yicc-Tteasurer The ])lace, tlieretore, 
which he is said to lia\e lesu-iK'd must 
lia\e lieen the Chief Justieeship m E\ le, 
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1770—76. From tlie close of tlic year 1770 to ilie daivii of 1776, 
cliiring ivliicli England cbifted into the American war, tliore 
is but little trace of the public career of Lord Cornwallis. He 
continued to hold the office of Constable of the Tower, but in 
May, 1771, the Vico-Treasurership of Ireland ])assed from 
him. Ho was very happy in his domestic life, and ins happi- 
ness was increased, in the course of the year 1774, by the birth 
of a son. If ho had followed only his own tastes and incli- 
nations at that time, lie would have retired altogether from 
public life ; for ho was very little incited by ambition, and 
there was not a taint of avarice in his nature. But England 
was now on the eve of a great crisis, and the King had need 
of the best energies of all his servants. It was not a good 
cause for which Cornwallis was now again called upon to 
unshcath the sword ; he had publicly, indeed, proclaimed his 
antipathy to the measures out of which had arisen the bitter 
strife which could now be allayed only by the last arbitrement 
of arms. In such a conjuncture there will, perhaps, always 
be some conflict of opinion among honourable men with re- 
spect to the right course of individual action. Lord Chatham, 
by temporarily withebawing his own son from the King’s 
army, demonstratively asserted the doctrine that no man ought 
to use his sword in an unrighteous cause. But Lord Corn- 
wallis believed that it waS his first duty, as a soldier, to obey 
the orders of his King ; and to render unto Ca?sar the things 
that were Csesar’s, at any sacrifice both of private judgment 
and of prHate convenience. It was a sore trial to him, for his 
wife impoiduned him not to go, and e\nn, it is said, by the 
help of a powerful relative, prevailed upon the King to release 
him from his obligations. But he would not avail himself of 
this permission to remain in England. Ho took up the com- 
mission of Lieutenant-General, which had been bestowed upon 
him, and at the beginning of 1776 took command of his divi- 
sion, which was under orders to embark at Cork. 

wliicli he had ceased to liold in the pre- American questions were adverse to 
ceding year. The lefeience can scaitely the well-hnown wisho'^ of the King” 
be to the appointment m the Household, It is suggested that “ absence from 
which he had resigned some tour yeais London on account of regimental 
before. IMr. lloss says that it is “im- duties,” might have, to some extent, 
possible to explain” the letter of “Do- interfered with legnlar attendance m 
initian,” as Lord Cornwallis was present Parliament, but this could not have cx- 
in the House of Lords as frequently as tended beyond March, 17C6, when Lord 
in former years, and all his votes on Cornwallis became a full Colonel. 
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Tlie aiTaiigemciits for embarkation wore defective. Tlicre 1776. 
were inifortiiiiatc delays on sliore ; and then there Avas a long The Ameucan 
and disastrous voj^age, at a time when it was beyond calciihi- 
tioii important that the reinforcements should aiTi\n in time 
to co-operate with Clinton for the defence of the loyalists in 
Carolina. Everything ^vent wrong, and continued to go 
wrong. It was altogether a hopeless case even v^hen first Lord 
Cornwallis arrived in America. A few weeks atterwauls the 
Declaration of Independence v^as signed ; and no efibrts of 
tlie King's Government could then einsh out the liberties of 
the nation. Oiir soldiers did their work, but as men o])presscd 
and weighed down by the badness of the cause. Neither 
skill nor gallantry availed ; nothing prospei^ed vltli us ; and 
there vnis not a general officer in the seinice who did not long 
to bo rclieA^ed of his command, if ho could honourably with- 
draw from the contest. 

At that time Sir William Hono commanded tlie King's 
troops in America. The successes which bo obtained were 
more like defeats, for lie never followed them up ; and ojiiior- 
timities were lost ne^'cr to be recovered. It seemed as thoiigli 
the English General had been sent out for the express purpose 
of letting the enemy escape. He never would cut them up 
himself, nor would ho suffer the olficers who served under him 
to be more prompt in their moveanents and more \igorous in 
their acts. Once Cornwallis had it vithin liis ])owcr to inflict 
a blow upon Washington’s army, from which it could never 
have recovered. The rebel troops, encumbered with a heavy 
train of artillery, weic in panic flight bdbro him, and he had 
boon strongly rdnforced ; but just as the enemy seemed to 
be within his grasp, he receiwd orders to halt at Brunswick, 
and befoi'c ho had permission to advance again, the fugitives 
were beyond his reach.' This vas in the earlier part of De- 
cember, 177C ; but, before the end of the month, ^Vashington 
had sufficiently recovered to cross the Delaware, to surprise 

^ Sir William Ilo-vve, m inn oflicial hO great was the confusion among them, 
account of this matter, sa;ss. “In that then array must inevitably have 
.lerse\, upon the a])proach of tlie van of been cut to pieces. IMv first design ex- 
Loul Cornwallis’s cnqis to Bruns witk tending no fuither than to get and keep 
by a f raced march on the 1st instant, possession ot East Jersey, Loid Coi li- 
the enemy went ofl most piecipitately wallis had ordeis not to aihranee hevuiid 
to Prince-town , and, had they not pie- Biunsviek, which occasioned him to 
vented the jiassagc ot the Rant an, by discontinue his pm suit,” &c* &c — Co) ii- 
hieaking a part ot the Biiinsv lek hndue, iralli^ Con e^^pondence 
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tlie Eiiglisli posts at Delaware, to capture our guns, to make 
prisoners of nearly all our men, and to occupy tlie place with 
rebel troops. The English and tlie Hessians had been keeping 
up Christmas somewhat freely, and the American General 
found them in a helpless state of drunkenness or sleep. Corn- 
wallis had by this time put his troops into winter-quarters, 
and, believing that the operations of the season wore at an 
end, was meditating a visit to England, when news of the 
enemy’s success reached him at JSTew York, and ho at once 
abandoned his design. Starting on Now Ycar’s-day from 
New York, he reached Prince-town on the same evening, 
took command of the British troops in Jersey, and advanced 
to give battle to the enemy. Before nightfall on the 2nd ho 
had reached Trenton. The Americans evacuated the ])laco, 
and bivouacked on the opposite bank of a creek which ran 
through the town. The night was spent by the two Generals 
in reflections of a very opposite character. Cornwallis was 
thinking how best to bring on a general action next morning, 
vliilst Washington, clearly seeing that the odds were greatly 
against him, and victory hopeless, determined to escape under 
cover of the night. He could not recross the Delaware, for a 
thaw had sot in, so doubled back towards Prince-town, hoping 
to got into the rear of Cornwallis’s army ; but in the thick fog 
of the January morning ho had the mischance to fall in witli a 
body of British troops, who gave him battle, and, in spite of 
their inferiority of numbers, threw the American battalions 
into confusion, and inflicted a severe chastisement upon them. 
There wore but two English regiments, and neither w^as nume- 
rically strong ; so the advantage gained at tlie outset was not 
followed up, and before Cornwallis could proceed to their sup- 
port, the enemy had made good their retreat, had crossed the 
Millstone river, and destroyed the bridge in their rear. It is 
not necessary to pursue the narrative. The winter was ren- 
dered disastrous to the King’s party by the activity bf Wash- 
ington and the paralysis which had fallen upon Howe. Corn- 
waillis received the especial thanks of his Sovereign ; but he 
felt that there could not be a worse field of distinction than 
that which lay before him in the American provinces.'^* 

^ I read with much pleasure your applaudh the ability and conduct which 
commendation of Loid Cornwallis’s ser- his Loidship displayed, &c &c — Lord 
vices dunn^ the campai^i,!!, and I am to Geoi^^e Gcnmim to Sir W Hone Maich 
acquaint you that the Kin^ vciy much 3, 1777 — Cormvailis Correspondence 
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But tliG time liacl passed for liim to proceed to Eng^mdr' 
during that winter; so the year 1777, almost to its close, saw 
Lord Cornwallis in the command of his division. 01 the little 
that was done well during that year, he did tlie greater part. 
Sir William HoAve Avas an easy, good-natuicd, }) 0 ]uilar man ; 
but his qualities Avero rather of a social than a military cha- 
racter, and excesswe sloth Avas the characteristic ol the Bri- 
tish army under his command. It aatis his hal)it to moAm 
too late and to halt too early for any usclul purpose. The 
military annalists are continually reciting the successes AAdiich 
Avere Avithin the reach of the Biitisli ti'oops, hut which Avero 
always abandoned just at the point of attainment. It is ad- 
mitted, hoAyeA’'er, that Lord OoniAvallis Avas more prompt and 
rapid in his moA^ements than the other British Generals, tmd 
it appears that AAdien there Avas real Avork to bo done he Avas 
ever the man to bo sent to tlie front. He did the Avork well, 
too — as far as he Avas permitted to do it. One instance Avill 
suffice to shoAv the quality of tlie General. In tlie burning 
month of June, it seemed to ihc English Commander tliat 
circmnstances Avere iavourable for an attack on Washington’s 
force; and CoruAAnllis a\ as sent foiward, in command of the 
ATin of the British army, to giA^e him battle. He liad not 
inarched tar before he fell in Avith the leading columns of the 
American army. No orders Avere now needed from liigher 
authority, so CoruAvallis flung liiinself upon the eiunny witli 
so much impetuosity that they staggered at tlie first onset, 
and Avere soon in a state of inextricable confusion. Lea.Aing 
behind them their guns and their killed and Avounded, they 
fled ill disorder from the field. 

But the Avinter came round again, and ConiAvallis, disap- 
pointed in the jweccding year, Avas now eager to return to 
England. Sir William HoAve sent him homo AAuth a commis- 
sion to communicate Avith the King’s Government regard- 
ing the general liistory and conduct of the Avar. On tlie 18th 
of January, 1788, he disembarked from the Brillianty and 
hastened to embrace his Avife and children. Tlie joy of meet- 
ing even then Avas clouded by the thought of the coming 
separation. Brief Avas the time of absence alloAved to him, 
and there Avas much in that little time to lie done. The 
months of February and lilarch and the earlier Avccks of 
A])ril passed ra[)idly aAva,} m the transaction of business Aviili 
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1778. tliG King’s Ministers, in attenclanco at tlio House of Lords, 
and in sweet coinninnion with his faniilj". The prospect before 
him was not cheering. His sentiments were unchanged. He 
had hoard with reyerontial sorrow the dying voice of Chatham 
lifted lip in a last despairing effort to save his unhappy 
country fi’oin an ignominious peace; but he did not the less 
deprecate the causes of the war, or disapprom of the manner 
in which it was conducted. Ho had seen everything going 
wrong, when there was only an undisciplined militia to be 
coerced by the best troops of the King, and now France was 
lending her aid to the cause of American Independence. It 
was true that Greneral Howe, who liad done so much to favour 
the triumph of the rebels, was about to resign the command of 
the King's forces in America. But the Genorars place was 
to be filled by one whom ho did not like so well as a man, and 
whom he did not trust much more as a commander. So he 
went to the place of embarkation, at the end of the third week 
of April, in a state of sore depression of spirit, with nothing 
but the one abiding sense of his duty as a soldier to sustain 
him. 

Beath of Lady His wife and children accompanied him to Portsmouth. 

The parting was very painful, and Lady Cornwallis went 
back to Ciilforcl utterly weighed down by the burden of her 
grief. She had lived in strict retirement during the first 
absence of her lord, and now she relapsed into her old soli- 
tary ways, grieving and pining as one without hope, until her 
health gave way beneath the miceasing weight of her sorrow, 
and she said that she was dying of a broken heart. In this 
piteous state, a strange fancy seized her. She desired that a 
thorn-tree iniglit be planted over her grave in the family vault 
at Culford, just above the spot where her poor broken heart 
would be laid, thus emblematising the fate of one Avdiom tlio 
pricking briars and grieving thorns’' had torn and pierced 
m tlie tenderest parts of her humanity. This was to be her 
epitaph. Hot a word Avas to be graA^n on her tomb. 

In the mean A\diile Lord CornAvallis had rejoined the King's 
army in America. He found that Sir Henry Clinton Avas on 
the point of eA^acuating Philadelphia, and that there Avas small 
chance of his CA^er being able to co-operate harmoniously Avith 
his chief. He Aras noAv second in command, and he held a 
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dormant commission to succeed, in tlio event of Clinton’s 1779. 
deatli or retirement, to tlie cliief command of all tlio forces. 

It IS not very clear what was the main cause of that disaoTee- 
ment, which in time ripened into a hitter fend between the 
two Generals ; but Cornwallis liad been only a ^ cry fen' weeks 
in America when his ]»ositlon was so nnliearable that he wrote 
to the Secretary of State, beoging him to lay a hiimlile re- 
quest before his Majesty that he might be ])ermitted to ivtnrn 
to England. The request was not granted. Ilis services 
could not bo dispensed n ith at such a time ; so ho went on 
liis work. But the official answer ot‘ the King's eminent 
had scarcely been receiAod, nhen tidings reached Cornwallis 
that his wife was djdng. The yc^ar was then lar sjient, and 
tlio army was going into wint<T-quarters ; so ho ddermined 
to resign his command, and to s(‘t his face again towards Eng- 
land. The necessary permission was olitained from Clinton ;* 
and, in a state of e\treme anxiety and depression, Cornwallis 
put himself on board ship. In the niiddlt^ ol‘ the mouth of 
December ho reached Cu I lord. His with was still alive; but 
all hojie of her reco\ery had goiH‘. It was now too lat(^ e^aai 
for his ])resence to save, ►^lu' surviM'd lior liu>baiKrs rGiirn 
for two months, and then pa.ss(‘d away to lur ix'.st.f 

Then a great (hange desceiKhnl u])()n the (haracter, and in- 
fluenced all the after-career ot* Lord Cornu allis. Jt i'l not to 
be doubted that the licnt oi' his natural atlections was touards 
a quiet domestic liie, and it is jirolialile that, if this gieat cala- 
mity had not iallen upon him, lie would ha\(^ end(‘a,vonn‘d to 
dei-acli himself Ifom the ])ublic siayice. But all now uas 
changed. That which had beiai a burckai lux‘am(‘ a rchil* to 
him. He turned to the excitements of actiw' life to iill the 


^ Clinton put tlie lu'st upon tlio 
in.ittcr tliat lie could. '•' The Aiin> heiin? 
now in winter-quarteis,” he rote to the 
Secietaiv of State, “and the dtdences 
of the ditreient i>osts a‘^Mi>iiod, I h«ne 
consented that Lieiitenant-lJeneial Kail 
Chnnwallis should return to ICnp^land, 
whcie his kno^\ ledge of the (‘oimtiy an<l 
oui ciicinnstances may during this sea- 
son he as serviceable as I ha\c found Ins 
experience and actmt}" dm mg the cam- 
paign.” 

f Lady Cornwallis died on the 10th 
of February, 1779. The moibid fancy 


vhuh she had e\i)iesNC(i to Ik* hiined 
with a tliorn-tiei* planted ovei hei hcait 
was comiilied with, and no name was 
enguned (ui (he "la!) which inarhed the 
])Iae(‘ ui the vault at ( 'iilfuid wheie her 
remains were inteiH'd. hli Koss add", 
that “the thoin-tree wms nc(‘cssarily 
r{‘mo%ed m ^lauh, 1855, in eonsequence 
of alterations in the <huicli it was 
carehilly lejihmted in the cliurchyaid, 
hut did not live more than three T,ears 
atterwards.” — CornicaUis Coi'rei^jpo?nl- 
ence. lioss. 
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Rupture "vvitli 
Clmtoii. 


void that was left in his heart and to appease its cravings. 
After a brief inten^al of inonrnfLil retirement, he looked the 
world again in the face, and tendered his services to the King 
for re-employment in America. 

Tlie offer was eagerly accepted, and again Lord Cornwallis 
was appointed second in command and provisional Com- 
mandcr-in-Ohief in America. He was now forty years of 
ago, in the very vigoim of his manhood ; and if he was not 
stirred by any strong impulses of ambition, there was not one 
of the King’s servants who was sustained by a higher and 
more endming sense of duty. Duty, indeed, was now every- 
thing to Cornwallis. The wreck of his domestic happiness 
had endeared his work to him, and that which had before been 
submission to a hard necessity, now became, in the changed 
circnmstances of his life, a welcome relief from the pressure 
of a great sorrow. Perhaps even ceifain painful peculiarities 
in his situation were not without their uses in distracting: his 
mind, and breaking in upon the monotony of his distress. 

How it happened I cannot very distinctly explain, but the 
King’s Ministers had assuredly placed him in a position which 
rendered a conflict with Sir Henry Clinton sooner or later in- 
evitable. As second in command, with a provisional commis- 
sion to succeed to the chiofship of the army, it was not easy 
altogether to keep clear of jealousies and rivalries ; but as the 
King’s Grovernment had authorised him to correspond directly 
with them, as though he held altogether an independent com- 
mand, there was a vagueness about the limits of authority, 
which was sm*e to create perplexity and to excite antagonism 
between the two Grenerals. It is probable that Clinton foresaw 
this, for he asked permission to resign. If there were, how- 
ever, any bitterness of feeling in his mind, he veiled it with 
becoming courtesy. I must beg leave,” he wrote to Lord 
George Germain, to express how happy I am made by the 
return of Lord Cornwallis to this country. His Lordship’s 
indefatigable zeal, his knowledge of the country, his pro- 
fessional ability, and the high estimation in which ho is held 
by this army must naturally give me the warmest confidence 
of efficacious support from him in every undertaking which 
opportunity may prompt, and our circumstances allow. But 
his presence affords to me another source of satisfaction. When 
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tliero is iiiioii the spot an officer every way so well qualified 1780, 

to have tlic interests of tlie coinitry entrusted to liim, I should 
hope I iniglit \yitliout difficulty bo removed from a station 
wliicli nobody acquainted witli its conditions will suppose to 
have sat lightly upon me.” His resignation was not ac- 
cepted ; and the Wo Generals v^cro left, to bo drifted, by the 
first tide of hostile ciiciimstanccs, into deadly collision. 

But at no time did Lord Cornwallis disjuite the superior 
authority of Sir Henry Clinton, or fail publicly to rccogjiise 
that officer as his chief. He had not long returned to America, 
when, having heard that Clinton proposed to carry Charleston 
by assault, he offered his services to him, and sought permis- 
sion to accompany the stormers. ^Hf you find,” ho 'wrote, that 
the enemy are obstinately bent on standing a siege, I shall 
take it as a favour if you will let me be of the party. I can 
be with you in eight hours from your sending to me. I should 
be liappy to attend my old friends, the Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry, and perhaps you may think tliat on an occasion of 
that sort you cannot have too many officers. I can only say 
that, unless you see any inconvenience to the service, it is my 
hearty wish to attend you on that occasion. As it may not be 
proper to commit to writing, if you should apj)rovc of it, your 
saying ^ Your Lordship will take a ride at such an hour’ wdll bo 
sufficient.” It may bo doubted whether it was the dui.y of 
Lord Cornwallis, holding such a commission as ho held, to 
volunteer for a storming party ; but it is \'cry difficult to blame 
a soldier wdio thus for a time forgets his rank, and sinks the 
officer in the soldier. 

But Charleston was not carried by assault ; and there was The battle of 
General’s, not Subaltern’s, work to bo done by Cornwallis. On 
the 12th of May, the American General, Lincoln, surrondered ; 
and early in the following month Clinton moved to the north- 
ward, whilst Coiiiwuillis took the command in South Carolina, 
wuth his head-quarters at Charleston. Whilst he was debating 
ill his mind the coiu'se of future operations, news came that a 
strong body of the enemy, under General Gates, were ad- 
vancing to attack the British troops posted at Camden ; so he 
hastened to join the army, and placed himself at its head. It 
was plain that the Americans were in far greater force, but ho 
at once resolved to give them battle. On the morning of the 
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16 til of August j Cornwallis and Grates found themselves within 
reach of each other. The English General commenced the 
attack^ and, after a sharp conflict, totally defeated the enemy, 
and took their guns, ammunition, and baggage. In short,” 
wrote the English General, there never was a more complete 
victory.” But victories, in those days, however complete, did 
not lead to much. After the battle of Camden, Cornwallis 
determined to execute the design, which he had previously 
formed, of advancing into North Carolina. But ho had not 
proceeded farther than Charlotte-toivn, when he fomid that the 
situation of affairs was such as to preclude all hope of the suc- 
cess of offensive operations. There was a scarcity of carriage ; 
there was a scarcity of stores ; and, worse than aU, there was 
such a scarcity of active loyalty in North Carolina, that even 
the most sanguine of generals could have seen but little bright- 
ness in the prospect before him. The militia of so-called 
loyalists,” raised in America, were not to be trusted. They 
were as likely as not to foi’sake the standard of King George 
ill a critical moment, alid go over bodily to his enemies. The 
people who would ha\o i-emained true to the parent State 
wore disheartened by the want of vigour with which the war 
had been prosecuted by the King’s Government, and found 
that there was no safety for them except in adhesion to the 
^A'ebel” cause. Whilst things Avere in this state, a serious 
disaster occurred to a detachment of loyalists under Major 
Ferguson, which dispelled all doubt upon the subject of the 
comparat Ae strength of the tivo parties in North Carolina ; so, 
as it Avas noAv the month of October, CoriiAvallis determined to 
take up a defensive position, and to place his army in Avinter- 
quaiiers. Ho had himself fallen sick ; a scA^ere foA^er had 
seized him ; and ho Avas incajiacitated for a AAdiile for seiwice in 
the field. 

During the Avintcr months. Lord CoriiAvallis remained in- 
acthn, Avith his forces, atWynnesborough ; but the advance into 
North Carolina had been deferred, not abandoned, and his 
mind Avas busy AAuth the thought of the coming campaign. Tlic 
iieAv year found him Avith restored health and rencAved eager- 
ness for action. It Avas scarcely, indeed, a Aveek old, Avhen he 
Avrote to Sir Henry Clinton that he Avas ready to begin his 
march. But the neAV campaign rose, as the old had set, in a 
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cloiirl of disaster. A force of all arms, sent ibrward under 
Colonel Tarleton to strike a blow at General Morgan,” re- 
ceived itself siicli a blow from tlio American, tliat it reeled and 
staggered, and was so sore-stricken that it never leco^'ercd 
again. At tlie first onset tlie enemy’s line oa^n way, and re- 
tired ; but when the King’s troo[)s went in ])ursmt, tlie 

rebels” fiiced about, and delivered siicli a sharp (ire that both 
our Infantry and our CaAvahy Avere throAA'ii into confusion, 
and Avere soon in a state of panic flight. The Artillery, after 
the fashion of that branch of the seiwice, stood to tlieir guns, 
and surrendered them only Avith their lives. 

This disaster at CoAV])eus Avas as serious as it Avas unexpected ; 
and, although it incited CoriiAvallis to redouble liis exertions, 
he never AAdiolly rccoATrcd Irom its effects. IVlien the nows 
reached him, ho pushed iorAvard Avith all possible despatch, 
hoping to OAurtako Morgan ; but the American General had a 
clear start, and Avas not to bo caught. So CoruAvallis planted 
the King’s standard at Hillsborough; but, forage and pro- 
visions being scarce in the neighliourhood, ho crossed the liaAV 
ITwcr aliout the end of February, and ])osted himself at Alle- 
nianso Creek. Tiiero, at the beginning of March, ho gained 
tidings of the niOA^ements of the enemy under General Grceiic, 
and was eager to giAU them battle. On the 14tli, the Aveleoino 
ncAvs came that the enemy had advanced to Guildford, some 
tAveKe miles from the Ibitisli camp. Tlic folloAvmg morning 
saAV the army under CoriiAvallis pushing forANOird to meet the 
American forces, or to attack them in their encampments. 
They Avere soon in siglit of each other. An liour after noon 
the action commenced. The country, hounded by extensive 
Avoods, Avas iinfaA'ourable to ojien fighting, and afforded little 
scope for any complicated generalship. But the simple dis- 
positions of CoriiAAUillis Avero admirable, and the English troo]>s, 
among Avhich, conspicuous for their galhintry, Avere the Guards, 
covered thcmsclA^es Avith glory. They Avere greatly outmatched 
in numbers. The American General had chosen his ground, 
had disencumbered himself of his baggage, and had ample time 

^ In a letter to General Phillip^?, given on the morning of March 15, showb that 
in Mr. Eo&s’s work, Lord Cornwallis he had neaily two thousand men, and 
says that the enem}’- were “ seven tunes the enemy had about seven thousand 
his number.” But his “ present state,” 
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to concert his plans before the English had come within reach 
of his gims. In short, everything was against the English 
Commander. But his own coolness and confidence in the 
face of these heavy odds, and the unflinching courage of his 
men, made inferiority of numbers and disadvantages of position 
matters only of small account. Throughout the long series of 
military operations which preceded the disruption of the Ame- 
rican colonies from the parent State, no battle was better 
fought by the English, no victory was more triumphantly ac- 
complished, than that which crowned this action at Guildford. 
The Americans, disastrously beaten at all points, fled from the 
field of battle, and when, at a distance of eighteen miles from 
the scene, Greene was able to rally his ‘disordered troops, he 
found that he had few except his itegulars with liim. The 
American historians admit that this was a signal illustration of 
the steadfastness and courage of the English troops when 
eftcctively commanded ; whilst the English annalists of the war 
relate that nothing grander was seen at Crecy, Poictiers, or 
Agincourt.'^ In tliis action Cornwallis was wounded; but he 
would not sufibr his name to appear in the list of casualties. 

But it was one of the sad and sickening circumstances of 
tliis unhappy war, that when the King’s troops gained a 
victory — and they wore victorious m well-nigh every pitched 
battle — they could never turn it to account. Li effect, it was 
commonly more like a defeat. Regarding it solely in its 
nulitarv aspects, no success could have been more comjdcte 
than that which crowned the day’s hard fighting at Guildford ; 
but it liiirt the British more than the Americans, So shattered 
and sore-S])cnt was Cornwallis’s little army after that unequal 
contest, that to follow uji tlic victory was impossilile ; nay, to 
fall back and refit was necessary. There was no forage in the 


* Stedman, aftei de'?cnbmft in glowing 
leniiH the vicloiv of (xiiildfoui, says 
“ History, peiliaps, does not furnish an 
instance of a battle gained imdei all the 
clLsaihantagos which the British tioojis, 
assisted b} a regiment of Hessians and 
some Yageis, had to contend against at 
Guildford CViurt House Nui is theie, 
perhaps, m the records of hi.stoiy, an in- 
stance of a battle fought with moie de- 
tei mined pei severance than was shown 


by the British ti oops on that memoi able 
day The battles ot Cre^y, of Poictieis, 
and of Agmeourt — the gloiy ot our own 
country and the admiration of ages — 
had in each of them, either from parti- 
culai local situation oi other fortunate 
and favourable ciicuinstances, something 
in a degiee to conn tei balance the supe- 
riority of numbeis, hcie, time, place, 
and numbeis, aU united against the 
British.” 
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nelglibourhood ; there was no sliolter. Tin ‘ troops wore with- 1781 . 
out p^o^’■isio^s, and the people in tlio vichiity were afraid to 
siipi)]}^ them. Having done the ]a\st he c'Ouhh th(‘rcfore, for 
his voiindcd, Avhieh was Init little, ho deteriuiiuHl to tall hack 
to a more desiralile resting-place. Hiree daws ait(‘r the battle 
he marched ont fiom Giiddtord. But he eoidd tind no con- 
A^ient liallmg-place nearia* than Wilmington ; so there lie 
planted liis army on the 7th of April, and m no \Gry saiigumc 
mood l)egan to meditate the future of tlui war. 

The prospects lieforo him were anything Imt cheering. If of 

it were true in this instance that those who were not with 
him were against Ihm, neai'ly the whole po])u]alion of tlic 
American colonies wa,s now arrayed against King George. 

There was hut little loyalty left in the country, and that little 
was afraid to hetray itself. The colonists who would have sup- 
ported the King's cause hy passi\'e sulimission, if not by active 
assistance, were weary of waiting for the deii^orancc they cx- 
jiected ; and as his enemies were v axing strongm* and stronger 
every day, and with ima’cased strength gathering increased 
bitterness, it had become absolute ruin to bo on the King’s 
side. But, hopeless as was the issue, the King's Generals 
were consi rained to continue the war as best they could ; and 
to Cornwallis it seemed liest to carry it into Virginia. II*, 
he wrote to Lord George Germaine, ^Gt sliould appear to be 
the interest of Great Britain to maintain what she already 
possesses, and to jaish the war in the fSouthen-n IhoAinccss, I 
take the lilierty of gKing it as my opinion that a sctious at- 
tempt on Virginia would be the most solnl plan, because suc- 
cessful operations un'ght not only bo attimdi^d with important 
conscapiencGS there, lint, would tend to the security of South 
Carolina, and nliinuitely to the submission of North Carolina.'’ 

And there were immediate considerations which rendmud it 
expedient that ho should put his ])lans into execution without 
any loss of time. My situation licrc is very distressing,'’ he 
wrote from Wilmington to his friend General Phillips, on the 
24th of April. Greene took the advantage of my being 
obliged to come to this place, and lias marched to South 
Carolina. My oxjircsses to Lord Kawdon on my leaving Cross 
Creek, warning him of the possibility of such a movemciil,, 
have all failed ; mountaineers and militia liavc poured into tla^ 
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back part of that provincG, and I mncli fear that Lord Eawdoii’s 
posts will be so distant from each other, and his troops so 
scattered, as to put him into the greatest danger of being beat 
in detail, and that the worst consequences may happen to 
most of the troops out of Charles-town. By a direct move 
towards Camden, I cannot get time enough to relieve Lord 
Eawdon ; and, slioiild he have fallen, my army wmuld be ex- 
posed to the utmost danger, from the great rivers I should 
luw'e to pass, the exhausted state of the country, the numerous 
militia, the almost universal spirit of revolt which prevails in 
South Carolina, and the strength of Greene’s army, whose 
continentals alone are at least as numerous as I am ; and I 
could be of no use on my arrival at Charles-town, there being 
nothing to apprehend at present for that post. I shall, there- 
fore, immediately mareli up the country l)y Duplin Couif 
House, pointing towards Hillsborough, in hopes to withdraw 
Greene. If that should not succeed, I should be much tempted 
to try to Ibrm a junction Avith you.”'’ On the following day 
he marched from Wilmington; but at that very time Lord 
EaAvdon Avas in hot conflict with Greene at Hobldrk’s Hill. 
The English troops, according to their Avont, were victorious in 
action ; but they could make nothing of their victory, and the 
enemy, though beaten, escaped. 

The ground, however, Avas clear for Cornwallis’s advance, 
and, during the space of three or fom weeks, he marched iin- 
intermptedly right through North Carolina into the Yirginian 
provinces. He had spoken of the attempt, in the letter above 
quoted, to form a junction Avith Phillips only as a contingency, 
but he appears in reality to have determined upon it ; and on 
the 20th of May he was at Petersburg. He arrived Avith a heavy 
heart ; for, as he entered Virginia, he learned that his friend, 
Avhom he Avas advancing to relieve, and on AAdiose co-oj)eration 
lie had relied, Avas lying cold in his grave. It Avas, indeed, a 
heavy loss both to himself and to his country, and it cast a 
cloud over the prospects of the campaign. He had at no time 
been very hopeful of the issue ; but he saAv that the only thing 
to be done Avas to carry the war into Virginia, and so he pro- 
ceeded at once to map out his operations. I shall noAv pro- 

This letter is printed at length in ply to Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative,” 
the Appendix to Lord Cornwallis’s “ Ee- published in 1783. 
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eecd,” lie Avrotc to Clinton on tlie 26tli of May^ ^Ho dislodge ^^81 
La Fayette from Eiclimond, and^ ^yitll my liglit troops, to 
destroy any magazines or stores in the neighhoiirliood wliicli 
may have been collected either for his u.sc or General Greene’s 
army. From thence 1 purpose to move to the neck at Williams- 
biirgj which is represented as liealthy, and v'hcre some snb- 
sistence may be procured, and keep nn self munigaged troni 
operations which might interfere with your ])lan ibr the cam- 
paign until I luiA'c the satisfaction of hearing ironi you. I hope 
I shall then Inu'c an opportunity to r(.'cci\e licit or information 
than has been in my jiower to ])rocure relali^'e to a proper 
harbour and place of arms. At present, 1 am inclined to think 
well of Yorkf ' * He had already, indeed, commenced his 
inarch, and was pressing on (owards ItichmoJid wluai he wrote. 

Once he contrived to (Iraw La Fa^'elte into liattle, and ga\’e 
him so warm a reception, that if night had not tallen on the 
conflict, ho might ha\e taken the Freiichmaifs whole corps. 

But from this time the tide of Ibrtune turned, darkly and 
sadly, against the English Commanders. The eventual success 
of the King’s troops had long Ix'C'ome hopeless. All the seeds 
of a great failure were in the \ cay nature^ of the husim^^s ilsiE*, 
and it needed but one achentitious circumstance to develo]) 
them sjieedily into a gri'ai har\esl ol* disastiT. Small chance 
is there that a military expeilition should ])rospcr at any time, 
when the loaders are divided against IhemseKus. There was 
need, at this time, for the most ])orfect unity of action. But 
Cornwallis and Clinton were ojierating, in diiierent })arts of 
the country, without any common plan of action. The eoni- 
nimiications l)etweon the tvo forces were extremciy dtdective, 
and it is doubtful whether the Generals canal to iinjirmc them. 

It was for years afterwards a siilijeci of vehement controversial 
discussion whether Clinton had or not appro\ed of the ex- 
pedition into Virginia at all. Irritated, and jierhaps not with- 
out reason, l)y the pmanission given to Cornwallis to correspond 
directly with the King’s Go\erimient, the Cominander-in- 

The tiiitli is that not feeling cer- had ‘^lesolved to take advaii1ae,e of 
tain that he ■\v ould biiccecd, he 'was iiii- Geiieial Greene’s having left the batk 
willing to raise expectations in Phillips’s pait of Yiiginia open, and march ninne- 
mincl which might not he realised hy diatelv into tiiat pro\ince to .ittempt a 
the result, but he wiote at the same jiuiction with Geneial Phillips. ’ 
time to the King’s Government that he 
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1781. Chief said sneeringly that he did not know hut that his Lord-* 
ship had received his orders from the Secretary of State ; and 
Cornwallis declared that the style of Clinton’s letters to him 
was so offensive, that he would have thrown up his command 
in disgust, had the circumstances of the war at that time been 
of a less critical character. It is not necessary to pursue the 
story of these dissensions. It is enough that whilst the power 
of the English was rapidly crumbling away, the Americans 
were gathering fresh strength for the contest. Large rein- 
forcements were coming in from France ; and the military 
genius of the colonists was in course of rapid development. 
It was plain that the Allies wore meditating a grand attack 
upon the English forces ; but so imperfect was our knowledge 
of their movements and their designs, that it was uncertain 
whether the great descent would be made on Clinton’s position 
at Now York or on Cornwallis’s on tlie York Eiver. So each 
General was eager to be reinforced by the other, and the 
energies of the British troops wore wasted in embarkations and 
disembarkations and fruitless preparations for contingencies 
that never occurred. 

All idea of offensive operations in Virginia had now been 
abandoned. Cornwallis had posted his troops at York and Glou- 
cester, two small towns or villages on opposite banks of the 
York River, and there he began at once to throw up defensive 
wmi’ks. On the 22nd of August he wrote to Clinton, saying that 

his experience of the fatigue and difficulty of constructing 
works in that warm season, convinced him that all the labour 
that the troops there would be capable of without ruining their 
health would be required for at least six weeks to put the in- 
tended works at this place in a tolerable state of defence.” And 
as time advanced, and the works proceeded, it 'was manifest 
that he would have need of all the defensive power that he 
could create ; for in the early autumn it became certain that 
'\7ashington was about to concentrate all his energies upon a 
decisive attack on Cornwallis’s position. In truth, he was now 
in imminent danger — and all that he could do was to wmrk and 
to wait. While fleets and armies,” writes one of the histo- 
rians of the war — Frenchmen from Rhode Island and the 
West Indies, and Americans from North, South, East, and West 
— were gathering round him, Lord Cornwallis continued to for- 
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lity Ins positions as woll as ho ooiikl, and to indulo;e in the I7si 
hope that Sir lioiiry Clinton would be onabhal, by moans oi* 
the arrival of Admiral Uii^by, to eo-operato with hinp and to 
bring rmiiul to the Chosapeako such a foice ot* ini'ii and ships 
as would turn the scale cntiioly in lavour of the ilritisli.” He 
was now, indeed, in the toils of the enenny, wlio voro closing 
around him, and the success so (^igcrly looked ibr still seemed 
to bo iar off. If in that {*onjunt*turo he had wholly desponded, 
ho wouhl, as his own natural nu linations jiroinptcd him, have 
gone out to try conclusions with the enemy, and, in his despair, 
risked e\urything upon ilio ga,mbler\s throw ; but he still hojied 
that tlio ])romised relief would come, so he continued to stand 
ii[)ou the deroiisi\ o. 

What follows is a welhknowu ])assagc in English history. The smiendi'i 
As the autumn achaneihl, the French and Ameridui armies, 
strong in luimbers, strong in all the e(|uipments of war, with 
the best skill of European artilliTynuai an<l engineers, con- 
tinued to close around Coriiwidlis's linos; and at the end oi 
8(‘ptoml)cr tlicy coimmaici'd tla^ a(ia(*k. York Town was but 
a poor village, and tlun King's troops bad not been able so 
to stroiigtlien their deiem*t\s as to enable iiiem lo stand it 
regular siege. In tliis em(‘rg<m(‘y the only sulistantiid hope 
of success lay in the iirrlMd of succours from (linton’s 
force. The tactics ot* the enemy, \\liich lual bel'orc' been 
doubtful, wore now fully developed l)eyond idl rpiestioning, 
and there was no iongxT iiiiy doubt rc‘N[H‘cting the ])oiut on 
which all the strength of the British slioiild be (x)iicenirjite{L 
But tliG reinforcements, nbich might liavc sa\ed him, did not 
(*()mc. Day after day, Cornwallis waited etigerly for tidings 
ot'tlio coming help that might turn a disastious hi iliac into a 
glorious success. Clinton had written lo say tlnd he was send- 
ing five thousand men to liis relief But the troo})-ships from 
Now York did not make their longed-for iijipeiirimce in the 
Chesapeake, and, in the mean while, the heuvy orduan (‘0 oi‘ 
the eiiomy was telling with mighty effect uiion the British 
works. The courage and eonstaney of the besieged were oi* 
the liighcst order, and Cornwallis was not a man to be inaeti\ e 
if anything could bo done by ffghting. But never since the 
world began has there been so ])itiful a record of wastcnl 
bravery as that which lies bct'orc us in the annals of our cam- 
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1781* paigiis in America. Wlieii onr people made a gallant sortie 
upon the destroying batteries of the enemy, and spiked their 
gnns, complete as was the first success of the brave exploit, it 
was as profitless as all our other successes. The guns were 
soon made serviceable again, and our position was more sorely 
pressed than before. Then Cornwallis saw clearly that there 
was no longer any hope of a successful issue to his defensive 
operations. The month of October was fast wearing away, 
and there was no appearance of the promised succours. There 
were only two ways of saving the army under his command. 
One was by surrender, against which his soul revolted, and 
the other was by cutting his way through the enemy ; and 
this, hazardous as it was, had far greater attractions for him. 
So he resolved, under the cover of the night, to embark his 
troops, to cross tJio river, and to force his way through the 
enemy’s linos on the opposite bank. It was a resolution 
worthy of a brave man; but Providence forbade its suc- 
cessful issue. The attempt was made, but it failed. A violent 
storm arose, and baffled the enterprise midway towards com- 
pletion. The boats which had crossed the river with a portion 
of the force could not be sent back to bring over the re- 
mainder, and before the wind had moderated the favouring 
darkness had passed. All that Cornwallis could then do was 
to withdraw the legiments that had passed over from their 
perilous position on the opposite bank of the river, and to 
seek safety behind the lines of York Town. 

But there was no longer any safety to be found there. 
The works were crumbling to pieces. The ammunition in 
store was well-nigh exhausted. Sickness had broken out 
among the troops, and there was barely enough eflective 
strength in garrison to man the lines. The longed-for suc- 
cours were now past hoping for; and the last throw of de- 
spairing heroism had failed. In this extremity, on the 18th 
of October Cornwallis called a council of his chief officers and 
engineers ; but no man could speak words of comfort to him, 
or fortify him with assurances that there were any means of 
resisting the assaults of the enemy, which Avere then hourly 
expected. Under all these circumstances, I thought,” he 
wrote afterwards to Sir Henry Clinton, ^ffit Avould have been 
Avanton and inhuman to the last degree to sacrifice the lives 
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of this small body of gallant soldiers, who had over l)ehaA"od 
with so much fidelity and courage, by exposing thciii to an 
assault wliicli, from tlio numbers and piceautions of tlie 
enemy, could not fail to succood. I iherclbrc proposed to 
capitulate.” 

A letter was, therefore, addressed to ^Vasliinglon, wlio 
answered that, ardently desirous to spare the further eHiisio3i 
of blood, ho would willingly discuss such terms of siirrcmilcr 
as he might consider admissible. The terms agreed upon were 
that the Britisli garrison should march out of York Town 
‘^^with shouldered arms, colours cased, and drums lieating” 
— the cavalry with swords diawii and trumpets sounding — 
and that then they were to ground their arms, and to become 
prisoners of war. The oftieers, howcA'cr, were to be alhm^ed 
to retain their side-arms. ‘ In effect, tliis humiliating imerso 
brought the war in America to a close, though it 'svas feebly 
maintained for a Sj^ace of more than another year. Corn- 
wallis had attempted to negotiate terms, permitting the offi- 
cers and men under him to haivc America (‘or England or 
Germany on parole. To this Washington would not accede, 
and so the jn’isoners of war were to remain on the scene of tlio 
disaster, under the su])en'isioii of Ihc allies. The Frc‘uch in 
this conjuncture bclnned with a generosity that it is pleasant 
to record. The treatment in general,” wrote Cornwallis, ti 
few days aft er his surrender, that we have recei\ed from tlic 
enemy has been periectly good and pro[)er; liut the kindness 
and attention that have been shown to us by the French 
officers in particular — their delicate sensibility of our situation 
— ^thoir generous and pressing offers of money, both ]mblic 
and private, to any amount — has really gone Ixnond what I 
can possibly describe, and will, I liope, make an impression 
on the breast of every Britisli officer, whenever the i'ortuno of 
war should put any of them into our power.” Good words, 
and worthy to be remembered i a generous recognition of con- 
duct right generous in an enem}g becoming the chivalry of the 
two foremost nations of the world. 

But Cornwallis was not doomed to remain long a capti\e 
in America. It happened that one of the commissioners ap- 

* Theie were several other subsidiaiy article'^, but it la necessary only to leciLo 
the above 
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pointed by Washington to negotiate the terms of capitulation 
was Colonel Jolin Laurens, whose father, Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress, had been captured by tlie English, 
and was then a prisoner in our hands. Nay, more — having 
been committed to the Tower, he was nominally in the cus- 
tody of Lord Cornwallis, w^ho still retained the office of Con- 
stable. So it was tJiought that an exchange of these two 
illustrious prisoners might be effected. Cornwallis, therefore, 
was allowed to leave America on his parole. Ho arrived in 
England a few days after the dawn of the now year. But the 
negotiation of the exchange was a long and weary business, 
and cLagged painfully all through the year. The Americans 
denied that they had promised to release Cornwallis in ex- 
change for Laurens, and having taken another English Gro- 
iieral, who might be exchanged for their countryman, thought 
it would be well to continue the parole of the first, and at one 
time threatened to recal him to America. All this disquieted 
him greatly. There was at the same time, too, another source 
of trouble. Sir Henry Clinton had returned to England, and 
had commenced a war of pamphlets, in which Cornwallis felt 
himself obliged to take part in self-defence. The main ques- 
tion so acrimoniously discussed was whether Clinton had, or 
had not, sanctioned the operations in Virginia which wore 
brought to so disastrous a close. A large mass of correspond- 
ence was produced by both disputants in support of their 
several assertions, with the result that generally attends paper- 
warfare of this kind. Neither party was convinced by the 
other ; public opinion was divided ; and the question remained 
at the end of the controversy in the same state as when it was 
commenced. 

But the discussion came to an end without a duel, and at 
last Cornwallis was released fiom his parole. He then became 
eager for re-cinploymont in the line of his profession. Ho 
had little taste for party politics, and his poshlon was not a 
pleasant one, for the most cherished of his personal friends, 
and those with whose sentiments ho most sympathised, wore 
in Opposition;! and as he held an appointment under Co- 

Geneial Bmgoyiie Prune Mmihtoi from July, 1782, to 

f Lord Slielbuino, whom lie alWfUs Apiil, 1783, when iiib minibtry was 
le^aulecl as hib political leadei, wab o\oi thrown. 
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veniinent, ^ lie considered it his duty to take a decided course, 1783—8 k 
and to jilace liis oflSce at tlie disposal of tlic Ciown. The King 
had at first declined to accept his resignation ; but, in the be- 
ginning of 1784, Cornwallis felt that he conld no longer hold 
the office with honour. You will agree with mo,” he wrote 
. . his friend Colonel Eoss, in January, that in the present 
state of parties in tliis country it was impossible for me to 
hold it long without becoming contemptible to all sides, and 
that, perhaps, I had already held it too long; indeerl, 1 am 
coiiyinced that I ought to have resigned on the coming in of 
the Coalition. ”t Ho had now fully made up his mind, and 
although, as he said, he should lose a much greater part of 
his income than he (‘oiild afiord,"' lie resigned the Constable- Resii-naiiau oi 
ship, and Lord George Lennox was appointed to succeed liim. 

But the King had not many good soldiers in those days ; and 
Cornwallis was not a man to bo hhelved. If no oToat success 

O 

had attended his operations in America, it was generally con- 
ceived that he had done better than any one else. He was a 
bravo soldier, and, vdien opportunity offered, he had pro\^cd 
himself to bo a good general. But, above all, he was a man 
of true nobility of nature, and tlioronghly to bo ti’usted. The 
King’s Government, indeed, had unabated confidence in him, 
though the fortune of war” had been adverse, and were 
anxious again to re-employ him on some scivicii of responsi- 
bility, and sounded him as to his willingness to go to India. 

Lord Slielhurne had been the first to enter into friendly com- 
munication with him on the subject ; 1)ut whilst h(‘ was on his 
parole, Cornwallis would not suffer himself even to think of 
cm])loyinont abroad. It was not, liowevin*, the partiality of 
a friend that dictated this proposal. When Shelburne vas 
driven from office and the Coalition were in power, Lord 
North J and Mr. Fox seemed to bo equally anxious to secure 

* The office of Constable of tlie North had asked whether I would to 
Tower A\as then a civil office. India. He ainsnered that he supposed I 

f This was the coalition between would, if it was pioposed to me to jjjo 
Noith and Fox, %vhich diove Loid 8hel- in a proper situation. As, however, I 
bin ne fiom office, and afterwards, m the have heard nothing from Taird Noilh, 
foce of much regal leluctance, was per- with whom I have such eas 3 ’communi(a- 
mitted to foim a Cabinet tioii, I conclude that nothing is &enuusiv 

t “ Loid Ilmchmbrook,’’ vrote Loid meant As the time of \ear for talking 
Cornwallis to Mi Ross, Oct 23, 1783, on the ten acc was over, I could not eon- 
whom 1 saw when I was at Eton told venientfv see his Majcstj^’" — Cor/zieu/Z/i; 
me that the King said to him that land C(trru>piJiHkfiLe, 
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the services of Cornwallis. Fox, indeocl, though in no wise 
his friend, private or political, paid him the highest possible 
tribute in the course of his speech on the India Bill. *^’ But 
there was a change of Ministry, followed by a general elec- 
tion ; and the reins of empire were now securely in the hands 
of Mr. Pitt. The new year found Cornwallis inaiiifestly re- 
luctant to take service in India. Should any proposals be 
hereafter made to me relative to India,” he had written to 
Colonel Boss in December, I do not feel at all inclined to 
listen to them. I am handsomely oft*, and in the present 
fluctuating state of affairs at home, with violent animosities 
about India, I can see no pros[)oct of any good. I am aware 
that present ease may have some Avoight, but it requires 
great resolution to engage a second time m a 2)lan of certain 
misery for the rest of my hi‘e without more substantial on- 
courageinents.” The change of Ministry rendered it certain 
that the oft'er would bo renewed ; and as soon as the abate- 
ment of popular excitement at home allowed Mr. Pitt and his 
friends to give a thought to the remote dependency of India, 
they began to sound him as to his willingness to turn his face 
towards the East Indies. 

It appears to have been, at this time, in contemplation to 
invite Lord Cornwallis to assume the chief command of the 
army in that country. But the idea was not an attractive one 
to him. The more I turn it in my mind,” he said, the less 
inclination I feel to undertake it. I see no field for extra- 
ordinary military reputation, and it appears to me, in every 
light, dangerous to the greatest degree. To abandon my 
children and every comfort on this side the grave ; to quarrel 
with the Supreme Government in India, whate^nr it might bo ; 
to find that I have neither power to model the army or correct 
abuses ; and, finally, to run the risk of being beat by some 
Nabob, and being disgraced to all eternity, vhich from ^vhat I 
have read of these battles appears to be a A^ery probable thing 

* “A learned gentleman (Mi. Dun- The name of hiicli a man might make 
das) last year ])iopobed to give the mobt Pailiameiifc consent to the •v esting of 
extraoidinaiy poweib to the Governor- biicli powers in a Governor-General, but 
Geneial , he at the bame time named certain he was that nothing but the 
the pel son who was to fill the office. The gieat character of that noble Lord could 
person w’-as Eail Cornwallis, wdiom he ever induce the Legislature to commit 
(Mr. Fox) named only for the puipose siudi powciH to an individual at the dis- 
of paying homage to his high chaiacter. tance of half the globe.” 
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to happen — I cannot sec, in oppobition to this, great renown 
and brilliant fortune.” But when his sentiments wore known, 
the King’s Gorernment, as represented by '\7illiani Pitt, was 
willing to place both the civil and the militar}' power in his 
hands. This changed the complexion of affairs — because it now 
appeared to him that there were ])rc)spocts of more extensive 
usefulness in India. My mind is much agitated,’' lie wrote 
shortly afterwards to Chlonel Boss. 1 can come to no resolu- 
tion till I know the plan ; yet inclination cries out every mo- 
ment, Do not think of it ; reject all ofiers ; why should you vo- 
lunteer plague and misery Duty then whispers, ^ You are not 
sent here merely to please yourself; the wisdom of Providence 
has thought fit to put an insuperable liar to any great degree of 
happiness ; can you tell, if }ou stay at home, that the loss of 
your son, or some heavy calamity, may not plunge you in tlic 
deepest despair ? Try to lie of some use ; ser^n your country 
and your friends ; your confined circumstances do not allow 
you to contribute to the hajipiness of others, b}^ generosity 
and extensive charity; take the means which God iswilling 
to place in your hands.' . . . After all I ha^ e said, I can hardly 
think the India business will come in such a shape as to oblige 
me to accept. I V'ill, however, gw'c my reason as free scope 
as possible to act by boldly combating my passions, and hope I 
shall decide for the best.” And again, a tew weeks afterwards, 
he wrote: 1 am sensible that tinding 1 can live comibrtubly 
in England, and having every reason to expect comfort from 
my childi’on, who are now nearly arrimng at an age vhen an 
anxious and affeclionalo fatlier would wish to bo constandy 
watching them, I shoidd, by going to India, sacrifice all 
earthly hapiiiness without even gratifying ni}’- taAnurito jias- 
sion, which has hitherto excited mo to cpiit ease and enjoy- 
ment for mortification and anxiety; yet I flatter myself I 
shall liave fortitude enough to do my duty, if I slioiild see a 
prospect of being really serviceable to my country.” ^ In this 
sentence we see the very key-stone of his character — a pre- 
\niling sense that he was not sent into the world only to ])lcase 
himself, but commissioned to do an appointed work ; and that 
it was his duty to do it manfully and with all his might. 


1784. 


* Cornwallis Coirespondence. Ro,ss. 
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But liG was very doubtful at tin's time whctlier tlic con- 
ditions of tliG proffered emjdoymont in India ^^ould 1)0 siu*]i as 
to satisfy him that he could be of substantial use to the Hiai.e. 
His American exi)oriencos had 2 )amiidly nn})resscd upon him 
the fact that there are conditions of service v liich may friislrai.e 
the best efforts of zeal and aliihty of tlie hiohest order; and 
tlie reports from India, whicli fiom time to time ]iad Kaiclied 
him since liis rctirrn fiom the ^rest, did mucli to confirm Oiis 
impression of the evil of divided authoiity and responsibiliiy, 
and the impossibility of escaping unsoiled from the antagonism 
of jealous rivals. Pitt was now about to bring in a new India 
Bill, and much would dc])cnd upon tlie exient of the jiowcn- to 
be conferred upon tlie Go\nrnor-GeneraL The bill was a way 
good bill but tlie framers of* it had sliiven rather to ])ei icci 
the machinery of the Home Goverimicnt, and io establish just 
relations between its several parts, than to institute a system 
of government in India so contri\'cd as to prevent thosi' 
desperate collisions which liad yielded such a growtli of 
scandals during the protracted administration ol‘ AVarren 
Hastings, The bill did not fulfil the conditions under •v^hidi 
alone Lord Cornwallis believed that he coidd bo serviceable to 
the State. Even before it had passed through committee, the 
King’s Goveminent had offered him any appointment undia* 
it that he might bo inclined to accept. He might go ont as 
Governor-General, or he might go out as Ooinmaiidor-in- 
Cliief; but he could not hold both offices. The fiwourite 
passion,” of which he had spoken in the letter tpiotcd above, 
was a desire for military glory. He was very reiuctani to 


* Loid Rus.sell, in liis Memoirs of 
Charles B’ox, lias observed with minute 
truth “ It V as easy foi Mi Fox, witli his 
vast powers of reasommij, long exeicised 
on this subject, to piove that these two 
authoiities must be always mcontiiet, 
that, with two siipieme heads con- 
fronted, confusion must ensue, and that 
the abuses of the Indian Government 
must be peipetiiated under so strange and 
anomalous a system. The expeiience of 
seventy yeais, however, has blunted ai- 
giiments which could not he logically 
refuted The leal supremacy of the 
Ministers of the Crown, usually kept in 
the background, but always leady to be 
excited, has kept m check the adminis- 


tration of the Comjiany, and placed the 
atlaiis of India under that guaiantee of 
miiiistmiai lespoiisibility b\ vhieli all 
things in Gi eat Biitam aie 01 del ed and 
coiiti oiled The Diiectors of the hast 
India Company liave not veiitiued to 
connive at acts 'which a Ministci of the 
Ciown would not sanction, and a Muns- 
ter of the Clown would not sanction <icts 
which he could not defend in Parlia- 
ment. Thus silently, but efiectiialh, 
the spin! of the Bi itish Constitution has 
pervaded India, and the most absolute 
despotism has been riualitied and tem- 
pered by the genius of representative 
government ” 
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leave the lino of his profession. But lie could not brino^ liim-. irsL 
self to accept the chief command of tlio Indian Army, ])eciuiso, 
as ho said, in the present circumscribed situation of the 
Commander-ill- Chi of, without power or patronage, an officer 
could neither get credit to himself noi essentially serve (lie 
public and, as to the Govcinor-Genci*alshi]), he said that if 
he sliould relinquish the profession to which lu' had devoted his 
life from his }a)uth upwards, and had abandoned ovotv t‘on- 
sideration of happiness,” he might find liimself in competi- 
tion with some person wliose habits of business would render 
him much more proper for the office.”^ Lord Plielhurne had 
offered him the Governor-Generalship, together witli the Chief 
C'Ommand of the Army, and he was now resolute, for tliesc 
reasons, to accept both offi(*os or none. 

The decision was conveyed m August to his old friend Tioatnioit (ti 
Lord Svdncv, then Secietarv of State/t Cornwallis had dis- 
tinctly declared, on tins and other occasions, his desire for pro- 
motion iii the military service of lus country, to wliicli, as both 
the King and the King's Ministers freely admitted, no man 
had a better claim. (Jeorge, indeed, liad lilurted out that it 
was a shame that Lord Cornwallis had not a 1 letter military 
appointment. But when some vacancies oemiired at this 
time — as the Colonelcy of the Grenadier Guards and the 
Governorship of Plymouth — the King’s Ministers, in a spirit, 
of the most inexcusabli' jobbery, noimnated men vhoso jav- 
tensions were confined to their family connexions or political 
influence. This injustice Cornwallis resented v ith becoming 
dignity. lie told Lord Hwhaw, and he told Mr. Pitt, tliat if 
tlicy had informed him it would bo for tlie beiudlt of the King 
and the King's Government that hi^ claims should Ixj ignored 
in favour of others, ho would not. only ha^'e consontotl cheerfully 
to the arrangement, but have giviiii up a part of his fortune, 
if reipiired, to the rcci])ioiUs of the royal jiatronage. But he 
had been rudely sot aside without explanation. Ko lie hd't the 
proseneo of Lord Sydney, who liad stammered out some lame 
excuses, with an intimation that the fiicndship hetween them 
was at an end; and lie wrote to Mr. Pitt, saying, I still 

Loifl Cornwallis to Lord Sydney, liend of Cunnv ulhs's }>oyhoo(l days The 
August 4, 1784. — (JornwaUib Corre “deal ToJtimy” to whom h(‘ addiessed 
spondence. Hoss the letter quoted at page 5 

f Loid S>dney •\\as the Tom Towns- 
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1784. admire your character. I liavo still hopes that your abilities 
and integrity will preserve this distressed country ; I will not 
l)e base enough, from a sense of personal injury, to join friction, 
and endeavour, right or wrong, to obstruct the measures of 
Government ; but I must add— and with heartfelt grief I do 
it_that private confrdence cannot easily be restored.” But it 
was restored — after a lapse of only two days. Cornwallis and 
the young Minister met by the request of the latter ; and Pitt 
oftered him the post of Constable of the Tower, which he had 
liefore held for many years. Cornwallis declined the ofter. 
But when Pitt said that nothing had been further ft’om his in- 
tention than to slight one who had rendered such distinguished 
scr'vice to his country, and that if he had unwittingly offended, 
he could only ask pardon, and offer any reparation in his 
power, the generous nature of the soldier was satisfied ; he ac- 
cepted the appointment ; and there was an end of the rupture 
between him and both Sydney and Pitt. 

This was in NoA’-ember, 1784. The new India Bill was bj'- 
this time in full Avorking order; and Mr. Dundas had become 
the Indian Minister, as the Avorking member and real autocrat 
of the Board of Control. CoriiAvallis did not predict that much 
good Avould result from the arrangement ; for he thought that 
Dundas, though a A^ery clevev felloAV,” Avas but a short- 
sighted politician.” But the latter Avas sufficiently far-seeing 
to be anxious to secure for Lidia the services of so good a man 

1785. as CornAvallis; and the neAv year Avas not many weeks old, 
AAdien Pitt Avrote a friendly, flattering letter, pressing the 
GoA^ernor- Generalship again upon him, and earnestly request- 
ing an interAueAV. The result Avas, that Pitt asked him to talk 
the matter over Avith Dundas. When ho met the Minister, 
CornAvallis thought that he espied trickery and intrigue ; that 
it Avas intended to smootho doAvn some ministerial difficulty, 
and had little reference either to Avhat was due to him or what 
AA'as due to the public. In order to prointiato him, Dundas said 
that it Avould be easy to amend certain proAosions of the India 
Bill AAdiich restricted the jiowors of the Governor- General. 
But Cornwallis still thought that the Avhole affair saAmured of 
an arrangement ; and so, after deliberating Avitli himself for 
four-and-tAventy hours, he respectfully declined the offer. 

Lord Cornwallis to Colonel Ross, are: “I easily found out from him 
Reb. 23, 1785. — The words of the letter (Dundas) that, after having lost sight 
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On tliG 8tli of Febmarjj 1785 — almost at ilio vciy tiiiio 
wlicn Pitt was pressing' tlio Governor- Gcnoralsliip on Lord 
Cornwallis^ — lYarrcn Hastings, amidst asliowcrof valedictory 
addresses, cariAo’ng wiili liini llie good wishes of large bodies 
of people, of all races and ])rofcssions, M^alked down to the 
river-side at Calcutta, and embarked on board the pinnace 
which was to cont'cy the departing Governor- General to the 
vessel then waiting to bear him to England. Ho was sue- 
ceeded in the government by Mr. John Maepherson, the 
senior memlior of Council. In the course of the summer of 
that year, Lord Macartney, who had been Governor of Madras, 
went round to Calcutta, where, lieing determined to set the 
young gentlemen of the settlement an example of frugality 
and endurance, he walked out in the sun without an umbrella, 
and nearly died from the effects of Ids devotion. This was not, 
however, the only incident which distinguished his visit to 
Bengal. He received there a letter from the Court of Directors 
addressed to him as Governor-General.f The refusal of Lord 
Cornwallis to acee])t the office had been followed by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Macartney, wlio had the claim of good Indian 
service, and who was on the s])ot to take up the reins of office. 
But the arrangement was not palatable to all the members of 
the King’s Government ; and 1 suspect that the momentary 
rub among themselves,” of which Cornwallis had spoken as the 
cause of the renewal of the offer to him, was in reality a difler- 
Giiee of opinion regarding the exjiediency of selecting Lord 
Macartney. But the latter nobleman had no greater desire 
than the former to be the successor of Warren Hastings. He 
required rest ; he required, after the dangerous ex})co-iment of 
walking in the sun, a "\isit to a milder climate for the restora- 

of my going foi six monllis, it was now .selvo^ I ivas coiivmwd it winilil l»e 
taken up to prevent .some disagieemcnt madnes*) in me to engagi‘, that, aitei 
of the Cabinet. He told me that if I taking twenty-fmii homs to ( onsider, 1 
would say I would go, many things g.ive a veiy civil negative.” — Coni- 
which I olijected to in the hill should Correspomkhce. lioss, 

he altered I wa.s well awaie of the Xii tlie above lettei, datt‘d Eeb. 23, 

danger of a declaration of that sort, and it is said that Pitt made the ofler ‘^a 
indeed fiom their manner of eonductuig foitnight ago.” 

business evei since their bill pas^eii, f Loul Macartney was appointed 
tlieir disagi ecments at home, and the Governor-General of India bv a reso- 
circmnstances attending the appoint- liition of the Court, dated Eeb. 17, 178b. 
ment of then generals, and the present The votes for and against weie eijual, 
sudden application to me, merely to get and the decision was anived at by lot. 
nd of a momentary lub among them- 
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1785. tioii of his shattered health; so he turned his face towards 
England, and left the interregnum of Mr. Macphcrson to con- 
tinue for another year. 

ConiwaUis m In the mean ivhilo, ivork of another kind had been found for 

Piussia. Lord Cornwallis. The continental relations of Great Britain 
were at that time in a state which it was impossible to regard 
without some apprehensions of evil. We wore in a condition 
of most discouraging isolation. Our only friend and ally was 
Prussia ; and Frederick was not very eager to boast of the con- 
nexion. It was thought, lioivevcr, that he might be persuaded 
to put aside the over-cautious reserve which stood in the way 
of a closer alliance between the two countries, and that this 
object might more readily be attained through the agency of 
some miaccredited Englishman of rank, than through the 
ordinary official channel of the British Minister at Berlin. It 
happened that Lord Cornwallis had been contemplating a con- 
tinental tour with the avowed object of improving his pro- 
fessional knowledge by visiting the great Prussian Reviews. 
He was just the man, therefore, for the purpose, as one not 
likely to a^vaken the suspicions of the King. Solicited by our 
Ministers, he readily undertook to do his best, and at the end 
of the summer he crossed the Channel. His instructions in- 
culcated caution. He was to listen rather than to talk ; to 
receive rather than to give ; to draw Frederick into an avowal 
of his wishes rather than to declare those of his own Court. 
But it was soon apparent to him that he was not likely to 
make much political progress in Prussia. He was disappointed 
with everything ; disappointed with his reception, disajipointed 
with the reviews, and very glad when the time came to return 
to England. Before he sot his face homewards, however, he 

Interview witli had accomplished an interview with Frederick, which resulted 
in a clear declaration of the views and wishes of the great 
King. The growing infirmity of monarchs is the best security 
foriieace. What Fredeidck might have said, years before, we 
can only conjecture ; but, in his decrepitude, he longed to be 
left to his rejiose, and the j)olicy which suited him best was 
that which was most certain to have a pacific issue. He said, 
in effect, that England and Prussia 'were not strong enough to 
contend with France, Austria, and Russia, and that any open 
alliance between the two first-named powers might result in a 
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disastrous war. If Russia could Le weaned from tlie Austrian 1785 . 
connexio]!, a tripartite alliance iniglit do sonietliing ; tut Eng- 
land and Prussia alone would he powerless against those three 
great states, with all their lesser allies. England woidd ham 
to bear the brunt of the war by sea, and Prussia by land ; and 
the astute monarch saw plainly that nothing but ruin could 
result from such a combination against Inm.^ 

Lord Cornwallis retuined to England before the end of the netum to 
year. On the 9th of January, 1781), Lord Macartney arrived 
from India. The question of the Governor-Generalship vas 
now to be definitively settled. Lord Macartney had been 
formally appointed GoveriKW- General ; but he desired to attach 
to his acceptance of the otfiee certain conditions to which the 
King’s Ministers demurred. Ho was an Irish Peer. He 
asked for an English Peerage. The Govcrmiiont thought that 
this should be rather a reward for good service done than a 
^^bid” for good service to 1)c done, and tlierefore refused to 
comply with his request. It would seem that they vere not 
sorry to split with him. He had some enemies in the Cabinet, 
and external influences had been brought to liear against his 
succession.! Moreover, there was a growing conviction that 
Lord Cornwallis was the right man to be sent to India, if his 

* Memorandum I)y Lotd CornA\ .illis. f Tins is verv tloarlv stated in the 
— Cornwallis Coj i espondence — following pa^sai*e of a lottei fromlVIi. 

The folloAvin^j; tjxtract fiom the ‘‘ Heads” Dmul.is, i;i\eu m ‘‘IhiuouX Lite of 
of Coiivcisatioii lb niteie.stinu, on moio jMaoaitnev ” “ You aie lu^lith lufoimed 
than one account ‘‘ The Kinj^ said tluit -w Iumi mui suppose that the appointment 
lie knew Franee was tiring to hint us ol Loid Mataitiiev ras not a ia\ ouute 
eveiywhere; that she had sent jicople ineasuier ith^se\ end lueiiilxns oi the ad- 
to India to distuih the tiancpiillitv of niiinstnitioii Tseithei was it ])opular 
that c‘oiuitr\, hut they had letunied ritli a gieat hodr ()t the diiei toi s and 
without eltecting anything, that she piopiietots oi the Fast Hidia Coniji.iuv. 
was husilv employed m Jiclaiid. lie 1 need not montiou that it ‘was not 
hoped we would lose no time in jnitling ngieeahle eithei to tlie paitisaiis ot IVh. 
our adans there on so safe a footing as Hastings oi of Su rlolm iVLupherson. 
to he m no danger of a civil nar, 'whuh, AV lion, tlieielore, against sindi an aei li- 
on an appearance of a foieig-n one, mulation of disiontent and opposition 
France would not fail to use hei utmost Mr. Pitt uas induted hr me to eomui 
effoits to foment.” This inteivier took in the reliun of Loid hLieartnev to 
place on Septembei 17, 1785. Cail\le, India as (io^ornoi -General, liras not 
in his “ History of Frederick the Great,” unnatural that both of us should ha\e 
makes no mention of it ; hut it was well ftdt hurt that he did not lather repose 
woithv of mention. He, however, sjieaks his futnu* toitunes in our hands than 
of a royal clinnei -party, on a preMous make it the bubject of a sine qua mm 
day, after a review at Gross-Tmz, at pieliiniiiai v And I think, it Lord 
which entertaminent were piesent ‘■‘La Macartney had known ns as veil then 
Faj^ette, Cornwallis, and the Duke of as he did aftcrA\ards, he would ha\e lelt 
Yoik.” as we did.” 
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scrii})lGS could bo overcome. He liad always believed tliat 
unless lat'go powers were vested in him, lie could render no 
service to liis country. He desired to bold in bis own bands 
both tbe supreme civil and tbc supreme military autbority; 
and, seeing tliat if thwarted, as Hastings bad been by a factious 
opposition in tbe Council, be would bave no real power of any 
kind, be declared it to be an essential condition of bis accG})t“ 
ance of tbe office that bo sliould be empowered on great oc- 
casions to act upon bis own responsibility, against tbe votes of 
tbe majority of tbe Council. To tliesc conditions Pitt and 
Hundas readily consented. Tliey could not bave placed these 
extended powers in any safer bands than those of Lord Corn- 
wallis ; and in safe bands this extension of autbority could not 
1)0 other than a public good. So at last Cornwallis consented 
to be Governor-General and Commander-in- Chief in India. ’ 
Tlio proposal of going to India,” bo wrote on the 23rd of 
Pobruary to Colonel Eoss, ^Gias been pressed upon mo so 
strongly, with tbe circumstance of tbe Governor- General’s 
Ijoing independent of bis Council, as intended in Dundas’s 
former bill, and having tbc supreme command of tbe military, 
that, much against my will, and with grief of heart, I bave 
been obliged to say yes, and to exchange a life of ease and con- 
tent, to encounter all the })lagues and miseries of command and 
public station. I have this day notified my consent, and shall 
go down to-morrow for a few days to Culford.”f It was all 
settled now. Tliere -was an end to tbe doubts, and questionings, 
and obstinate self-conflicts of years. 

Of tbe two nominees, tbe rejected one was, probably, far 
tbe happier of tbe two. Lord Macartney is said to bave been 
delighted with tbe result, That be bad a strong disinclina- 
tion to accept the appointment,” says bis biographer, Mr. 
Barrow, and that tbe conditions on which only be could 
accej)t it were made solely on public grounds, tbe following 
anecdote, obligingly commmiicated by Lady Macartney, is 
an unequivocal proof. Her ladyship being one evening at a 
large party, Lord Macartney came in, and being impatient to 
communicate some intelligence to her, took out a card, and 

Loid Cornwallis was appointed solution of the Court of Directors, dated 
Governor-General by an unanimous re- February 24, 1786. 

f Cornwallis Correspondence. Boss. 
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wrote wltli a pencil on tlie back of it as follows : ^ I am the 
liapjnest man in Emjland at this hour. Lord Cornwallis^ I hcarj 
is Co oernor- General of Indiad The card is still in lier lady- 
ship’s possession, 'with the ])encil writing upon it.” * 

The King’s Ministers kept their promise, and prepared at 
once to bring in a sup2)lemcntary Act of Parhainent, ox])lain- 
ing or amending the ol)jectionable clauses in the India Bill of 
1784 .t It WRis certain that it would be opposed. The party 
who saw, or protended to see, only a constitutional safeguard 
ill such opposition as that with which Francis and Chivering 
had held in restraint the indeiiendont action of Go^'criior- 
Genoral Hastings, were alarmed and indignant at the thought 
of placing sucli large powers in the hands of a single man. It 
was to establisli a gigantic despotism. So against this mea- 
sure Edmund Burke lihed up his voice, declaring that it con- 
templated the introduction of an arbitrary and despotic go- 
vernment into India, on the false pretence of its tending to 
increase the security of our British Indian possessions, and 
to give fresh a igour, energy, and promptitude to the conduct of 
business, where before had been only weakness, decrepitude, 
and delay. To this Eundas rejilied in a convincing sjiccch, 


* Banow’s Lite of ]\[acaitmn 

'j* The foU(nvui<>; is the poition of the 
bill which iclatch to the extciiMon of the 
powcis of the Goveiiioi-Geueial. It 
was ‘‘enacted, that \\ hen and so often 
as any measuie oi (|uehlion shall be ]>io- 
posedoi agitated in the Supieinc Council 
at Eoit William, in Bein>al . . . wheiel)y 
the inteiests of the said United Com- 
pany, 01 the satety oi tian([uillity of 
the Biitish Possessions in India, aicoi 
may be essentially concerned oi ailected, 
and the said Go\eiiioi-Geneial . . 
shall be of opinion that it 'will be ex- 
pedient cithei that the measuies so pio- 
posed or agitated ought to be adopted 
or earned into execution, or that the 
same ought to be .sus])ended, oi -wholly 
1 ejected, and the seveial othci members 
of such Council then present shall dis- 
si'iit fioni such opinion, the said Go- 
vcrnoi -General, , . . and the IMeinbei s 
of the said Council, shall conimunicatc 
m Council to each other in writing, 
under then respective hands (to be ic- 
coided at large on then Secret Consulta- 
tions), the res})ective giounds and rea- 
sons of their icspectue opinions, and 


it, altci consideiiiig the same, the said 
(hncinoi-GeiU'ial, . and the other 
jMembeis ot the said Council, shall 
se\eially ictain then opinions, it shall 
and may be lawful to and ioi the said 
Goveinor-Geneial . to inatvo and 
declaie any oidei C** signed and sub- 
SLiibed bv the saul Goceinor-Geneial 
. , . ) foi suspending or lejct ting the 

ineasine oi (picstion so pioposcd oi 
agitated, in imit oi m vhole, oi to 
make and declaie siu h oulei and reso- 
lution foi adopting and canyiiig the 
measuie so ]>ioposed or agitatial into 
execution, as the said Govcrnoi-Geiie- 
lal . . . shall think tit and expedient; 
'ivliK h said List-iuentioned order and re- 
solution, so made and deckued, shall l>c 
signed, as well by the saul Goveinoi- 
Geneial . . . as hj" all the other Mem- 
ber h of the Council then piesent, and 
shall be as etFectual and valid to all 
intents and purposes as if all the said 
otliei Members had advised the same, or 
coiicuried tiieiein.” The woids omltteil 
relate to the extension in like mannei 
of tlie poweis of the Governor of Madias 
and Bombay. 
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178G. wliicli must liave touclieJ, in a sensitive place, Pliilip Francis, 
wlio had cndeavoin:ed to introduce a bill of his own — that 
arbitrary and despotic government might result from the 
action of two or three, no less than from the action of one ; 
and that it was certain that all the mischief and misfor- 
tune that had, for many yeai's, afHicicd India, had arisen from 
the existence of party feelings and factious bohavioiir among 
the different members of Council. The bill was passed by 
large majorities in both Houses of Parliament. 

178 G. Before this bill had passed into law. Lord Cornwallis had 
Emhaikation Sailed for India. He embarked on board the SLcallcm packc't 
foi India. ^voolv of JMay, ' accompamcd by his staff, which 

then consisted of his dear friend Colonel Ross, Captain Hal- 
dane, and Lieutenant Madden. It happened that among the 
passengers on board the Swallow was one of the ablesi- and 
most esteemed members oi‘ the Company’s Civil Service. 
After many years of good woilc in India, where he had chiefly 
Joim Siiore. distinguished himself in the Revenue Department, John Shore 
had returned to England in the hope of ending his days there 
in the enjoyment of the very moderate competence which ho 
had earned by honest exertion. But the high character which 
he carried home with him had recommended him to the Court 
of Directors for employment in a more important situation 
than any which he had yet held ; and they had invited him to 
return to India to fill a coming vacancy in the Supreme 
Council. He had accepted the offer wuth manifest reluctance ; 
but he had not proceeded far on his voyage, when the prospect 
before liim sensibly brightened, and the regrets with which he 
had abandoned ease and ha[)piness in England began to lose 
half their poignancy. He was soon in habits of intimacy vltli 
Lord Cornwallis — of intimacy cemented by mutual esteem ; 
and there was in the disposition of the now Governor- Ge- 
neral, and in the high sense of public duty which he was 


Lord Teignmouth, in Ins life of his SOtli It is prohahle that Shore went 
father, says that hli. Shoic ‘^sailed on hoard in the river, and that the 
from Poitsmouth on the 12th of Apiil ^ebscl sailed /or Portsmouth on the 
hut it is obvious, fiom a letter m the 12th The point, however, is of no im- 
ConiwalHs Coriespondence, that the portanee 
vessel had not left Portsmouth on the 
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carrying out to his work, ample assurance that the Fiitnre of 
the GroA^crnment of India ^Yould in many material points ditfeiy 
most honourably, from the Pa^t. ' 

Mr. Shore, ^vlio had served under the administration of 
Warren Hastings, know well what kind of relations might 
subsist between a GoAmr nor- General and a Member of his 
Council. Ho bad taken some part — undesignedly, perhaps, for 
he was eminently a man of peace — in the fierce dissensions 
which had agitated the settlement, and had i'or a time sided 
with Francis, rather on public grounds than l)y reason of any 
personal s}mipathies, for he had instructed the Ooimcillor in 
Ee venue matters, and was su]>posed to have written some of 
his minutes. I But he had returned to England m the vessel 
which carried Warren Hastings iiom India, and on board ship 
a close friendsliip bad grown up between them. Flastings had 
tnriiod the dreary inactivity of life at sea to aeeoiiiit by devot- 
ing himself to literary pursuits, and among his other oftbits in 
the Humanities he had ])araplmiscd an ode of Horace into an 
affectionate poetical address to his friend. And Shore had seen 
quite enongh, since his return to England, to cause him to re- 
gard the violent conduct of Hastings's opponents with disap- 
probation and dislike. He clearly discerned the malignant 
injustice with which the groat Indian statesman was pursued ; 


^ ‘‘ Lord Cormvallib is a most amiable 
man, and fully deseives the cliaiacter 
winch he holds ■sMth the lest of tlie 
world I am pioud to sav that mv sen- 
timents on political business and public 
principles coire.s]H)nd i\ith lus. He 
tieath me with all iiossible repaid and 
contidence, and I could not h\e on 
happier teims mth him ILmv'us also 
piesscd into the service contiaiv to liis 
inclinations. Colonel lto^s, Captain 
Haldane, and Lieutenant Madden, are 
all lespectable friends and ai^ieeable 
companions ” — Corre'^ponHeme oj John 
Shore^ afterwards Lord Teigmnoiith 
t A cotemporary pamphleteer (Cap- 
tain Pnee) says, “ That at one time 
Messrs Anderson and Diicai rell v ere out 
of Calcutta, and Mi. Habtin^s, laiowing 
that Ml Shore wavS the only man. that 
Mr. Fiancis had left to assist him in 
drawing up minutes, contiived, as it 
wms leported, to order Mr. Shoie on an 
Embassy to the Eajali of Kishnagur, 


with vhom he had once lesided, as col- 
lectim; I lucf Ml Fiamis, luiMiig not 
one oi hi"* as^'istants at hand, iell skL, 
and could not attend at tlie council- 
table, but desuoil til, it lie might have 
all minutes sent to him, and lievuiild 
eonsidct (hem, and give lus opinion at a 
futiiie meeting After 'Ui Hast mgs luui 
laughed at him for lus schoolhov ti nancy 
for ten da\s oi a fortnight, he viote 
inivatoly to Mt Shore to letuin to 
Calcutta Tins Mr. Sliore let Fiancis 
know, and lie instantly grew better, 
’'rills lecoveiy Mi. Whelei announced 
at the Coumul Board. Mr. Hastings 
said that he had knovni as much two 
days betoie, adding, that Mi, Shore was 
coming down. ‘Whether Mr. Mlieler 
com])iehendcd the jest or no, 1 know 
not, but IMr. Fiancis, after having 
taken a few doses of salts, to save ap- 
peal aiices by making pale his visage, 
returned to Ins duty.” 
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and no man knew better the eminent services which lie had 
rendered to his countiy. But ho had a keen sense, also, of the 
errors which Hastings had committed both in his public and 
his private life, and he felt that the political and social 
morality of the English in India alike demanded a sweeping 
reform. 

Upon general subjects of this kind, and upon more par- 
ticular questions of admin istiation. Shore had so much to say, 
and Cornwallis was so well disposed to inquire and to listen, 
that the new Governor- General found that his voyage to India 
l)y no moans covered a period of lost time. When he reached 
Calcutta, ho was as well informed on Indian aftairs as any 
man could bo who had been fighting tlie battles of his country 
so long in the opjiositc hcmis])here, and had no\'cr thought 
that Providence Avould cast his lot m the Eastern Avorld. But, 
e^ml in circumstances the most fa^'OlU’able, it is a strange and 
perplexing situation in which a man, whose oxj)oriences of 
other countries, hovrover great, can neither guide nor help 
him, finds himself, when first called upon to administer the 
multitudinous affairs of oim Eastern Empire. Tliat empire, 
compared with the extent which it has now attained, was, 
when Cornwallis entered upon its government, one of XGiy 
limited dimensions. But that which ihen contracted the 
sphere of our internal administration enlarged the scope of our 
foreign policy, and the unsettled state of our relations with the 
Princes and Chiefs of the neighbouring dominions v^as a source 
of even greater anxiety than the disorders which obstructed 
the domestic government of our own possessions. To be a 
little staggered and bewildered at first is the necessary condi- 
tion of humanity in such a conjuncture ; and Lord Cornwallis 
was not one to form more than a modest estimate of his in- 
dividual power to co])C with the difficulties which besot his 
position. 

On the 11th of September, 1786, the Swallow anchored in 
the Hooghly, and on the following morning Lord Cornwallis 
disembarked with his staff All the principal people of the 
settlement, headed by Mr. Maephorson, Avent down to the 
river-side to welcome him and to conduct him to the Fort, 
Avhere his commissions Avero road, and he took the oaths of 
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office.’^ It was a great event for Bengal ; a great event fur 
India. For tlie first time, an Englisli nobleman ofliigli rank 
and liig'li character had a])pearod in Bengal, Iresli ironi the 
Western world, knowing notliing oi‘ India bnl what lie had 
lead ill books or gleaned from conversation ; In'inging a new 
eye, a new' hand to the work l)eforo him ; and luuing no legaid 
for the traditions and the usages which had gi\(ai tlie stlth^- 
inent so imsavouiy a reputation. What had bec'ii heaid ol‘him 
before his coming ivas not much ; but the lit! le w as oi‘ a nature 
to ivin the respect of some, perha])S to evcite the alarm of 
others, and there ivas a general feeling of a coming cliangt'. 
It -was kiiowni before his arrival, that in England, l)eset l)y 
petitioners for place and patronage as lie was tfom the i'ei;y 
moment of his acceptance of office, lie had resolutely rehised to 
make any promises even to his nearest frieiids.f And now^ it 
soon became apparent tliat he was lu'oof against all similar 
importunities in India. He knew that he laid a great work 
1)oforo him, and that he could do it only wuth the cleanest 
hands. If lie had heeii follow'cd to India hy w istiiil liangers- 
on and hungry parasites, he could ham accomplished liuk*; 
but the purity and disinterestediiess of his c'onduct ’weie so 


^ The folloAvinii, is the account of the 
Govenior-Genciars aiiival, as e;iveu iii 
a cotempoiaiy Cahiitta journal 1 am 
indebted foi it to an interesting volume 
of extracts lioni tlie Indian newspapers 
ot the last centuiy, published bv in\ 
fiiendMr Seton-Kari, now a judye of 
the nijj;li Coiiit of Cakutbi 

Thursdfuj^ Sept 11,1780. Cah utter 
. — On Monda} last anived in theinei 
the Ilu!,]it llonouiable the Eail C’lnn- 
wallis, and on Tuesday niormin* he came 
on shore IIis Lordship was met at the 
vater-side by a paity -of the bodv- 
f^uaid; fiom thence he valked into the 
Tort, where he was leeexved by the late 
Governor-Geneial iMth eveiy respect 
due to the dpii,nity of Ins rank and cha- 
lacter. The tioops weie under arms, 
and received his Lordship as their futuie 
Commandci-in-Chief with all the inih- 
taiy honouis His Lordship’s commis- 
sion investini» him vith the extensive 
powers of Gocctnor-Geiieral and Oom- 
mander-m-Chief was then read, after 
which he retired to breakfast, vlien 
several gentlemen had the honour of 


being mtioduced to Ills rjoidship. With 
Loid Coinnalhs came Wi Shoie p hough 
indi''iH)sitioii pu‘\ eiited liim ftom attend- 
ing Ills Loidsluj) in ]n‘tson), Colonel 
lioss^ Captain Haldane, and .Mi Mad- 
den, a neplu w ol Ills Loi(Lhip’’ 

*1 ‘‘Mill Cotnnallis has (‘(tiidinted 
himself suite his appointment, vith 
singulai iLs(r\t‘ I’o the luimei ous so- 
luil.itioiis vhnh ha\e been poured iii 
upon him from all ijuaitus, he lias 
given the most ptiemptoiy lefusal and 
has nifoimed his fi tends that it is his 
(let ei mined piu]>ose not to make anv 
aiiangeinents, noi to give any appoint- 
ments, until he is seated in ins go\ em- 
inent. The noble haul takes out but 
three fi lends (’olouel Ross, v ho is to 
be his seeu‘tar\, Captain Hnlden, and 
Capt.un Maddox. Colonel d’aileton lias 
come home in the ])iospeet of sefiinng 
an appointment fioin Lord Conii\aUis, 
hut the (’oloiiel has leeeived the same 
answ<?r with all the other applicants, 
that the noble Lord had it not m ius 
])Owcr to make a single appointment in 
Enghind .'” — Calcutta Ocr.ette, 
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apparent from tlie beginning, that poo]4c soon began to ac- 
qiiiosco in tliat wliich, liowcvcr inconvenient to them, they 
knew bad its root only in tlio public virtue of tbcir now ruler. 

He was a kind-licarted man, bospitablc and coiii-teous, and 
tlie social amenities ever due from the Governor- General to bis 
companions in exile were dis[)ensed with no niggardly band. 
At that time, tbe spacious and imposing edifice on tbe skirts of 
tbe great plain of Calcutta, wbicb now receives tbe Viceroys 
of India on tbcir arrival, was only a design for future execu- 
tion. Lord Cornwallis occupied a bouse of inferior pretensions 
to many that wore bold by tbe leading servants of tbe Com- 
})any. But be was always ai'crse to })omp and display, and 
was well content to divest bimself as iniicb as possible of tbe 
accessories of State. My life is not a very agreeable one,” 
be wrote soon after bis arrival, but I bave ventured to leave 
oflf a good deal of tbe buckram, wbicb ratber im])rovos it.” 
The inconi'cnience of limited space, as an impediment to 
bospitality on a grand scale, was obviated by a resort on great 
occasions to one of tbe public buildings of Calcutta. Tbe 
guests of tbe Governor-General were received in tbe Old 
Coiiif House.”'' At tlieso entertainments tbero was no lack 
of geniality, but an exam] do of moderation was set wbicb per- 
manently influenced tlie social usages of tbe Englisb in India. 
It was soon known tliat bard drinking and bigb ])lay wore dis- 
tasteful to Lord Corn\N'allis, and would bo discountenanced by 
bim. And from that time a steady improvomont supervened 
upon tbe social morality of tbe Presidency. People began to 
keep earlier bours ; there was less of ro}''stcring and of gambling 


^ The following is the account of the 
English Governnient House, given by a 
coteraporary French writer, M Grand- 
pre “ The Gov^einor-General of the 
English settlements east of the Gape of 
Good Hope resides at Calcutta As 
there is no palace yet bxiilt for him, he 
liv'es in a house on the Esplanade, oppo- 
site the Citadel. The house is hand- 
some, but by no means erpial to w hat it 
ought to be for a person of so much im- 
portance Many iinvate indivnduals in 
the town hav^e houses as good, and if 
the Governor were disposed to any ex- 
traordinary luxury, he must curb his 
inclination for want of the necessary 


accommodation of loom The house of 
the Govenioi of Pondidierry is niiicli 
more magnihcent ” Tlieic \n a (iiicslioii 
at this time as to tlie spot on ivliith the 
old Govcinment House stood An in- 
genious writer in the Calcutfa lievieio 
(the Rev Mi. Long, I belicv’e) savs 
“ Opinions didei as to the ])reeise local- 
ity of the old Government House. S<uuo 
say it was where the Ti easiiry is now, 
and otheis at the south-east cornei of 
Government-place ” The “ old Court 
House,” which also did duty for a 
town-hall, stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Scotch church. It was 
pulled down in 1792. 
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than before liis arrival, andj as a natural result, less duelling 
and suicide, both of which were fearful]}^ rampant at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s arrival in Calcutta. 

He was a tolerant and charitable man, too ; and he was fain 
to attribute the irregularities, which forced thcinselves on his 
notice, in a great nieasure to the intense lietit and unheal tlii- 
ncss of the cliniate/’ Ho had arrived in the worst month of 
the year — the month In which the licavy rains of the incceding 
quarter begin to intermit, and the saturated ])lains exhale a 
steamy fog more deleteilous to European health than the 
fierce sun and the arid wind oi* the Miminor solstu'c. His 
correspondGnee during tlie first few months of Ills residoiico in 
India indicate the lassitude vhich fidls on all men in that 
trying interval between the hot and the cold seasons. But his 
health was not injuriously afibeted by the climate, and his only 
complaint was that it vais not pleasant. Perhaps, in his inmost 
heart, ho sometimes rt'jiented of the step that he had talum, 
and wislied that he was again at Culford. It is certain that 
his ‘^^leart untra\'ellecr’ often turned fondly towards the 
children whom he had led lichind him, audit was only l)y a 
strong effort that lie could reconcile liiinsolf to Ids lot, by 
thinking that his tenure of ofiico in India would cnalilc him, 
for their sakes, to increase his fortune. He had not lieen 
many days in India when lie wrote to Lord Brome, saying, 
I am ahvays thiiikiiig of you witli the greatest anxiety. 1 
have no fear but for your health. If that is good, 1 am sure 
everything wdll lie right. You must wndto to mo l)y every 
ojiportuiiity, and longer letters than I write to you ; for I have 
a great deal more business eA'ery day than you luu'o upon a 
whole school-day, and I never get a holiday. I luue rode once 
u|)on an elo])hant, hut it is so like going in a cart that yon 
wmiild not think it very agreeahle.''' ^ A little later, he wu’ote 
to his boy about the Order of the Garter, wdiieb, shortly ai'ter 
his dcpaifure from England, the King had spontaneously con- 
ferred upon him. You will liavo lieard that soon after I left 
England I w^as elected Knight of the Garter, and very likely 
laughed at mo for wishing to wmar a blue riband over my fat 
belly. I could have excused myself in the followdiig lines : 

* Cornwallis Corro«;poTidt*nce IIoss 
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Behold the child, by natme’s sickly law, 

Pleased imLIi aiattle, ticlJed with a stiaw ; 

Some liveliei plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite , 

Scarfs, gaiteis, gold, amuse his iipci stage, 

And beads and pi ayei -books aie the to} s of age 

Blit I can asriure you, upon niy lionoiir, that I neither asked 
for it nor wished for it. The reasonable object of ambition to 
a man is to have his name transmitted to posterity for eminent 
services rendered to his country and to mankind. Nobody 
asks or cares whether Hampden, Marlborough, Pelham, or 
Wolfe were Knights of the Garter.” This is ^'ory pleasant in 
its good sense, its good feeling, and, above all, its undeniable 
truth. It is, moreover, essentially characteristic of the writer ; 
for he was the least ambitious and self-seeking of public men, 
and if ho could only servo the State and benefit his family, he 
was content. The Blue Riband was really nothing to him. lie 
could afford to laugh at it. I am a Knight and no Knight,” 
ho wrote in another letter to his son ; for my stars, garters, 
and ribands are all lost in Arabia, and some wild Arab is now 
making a figure with Honi soit qid mal y pense round his knee. 

I hope you have got French enough to construe that, but I 
own it is not a very easy sentence. If I continue to hoar good 
accounts of you, I shall not cry after my stars and garters, 
.... I think, upon the whole, as you intend your bay horse 
for a hunter, you were right to cut oft* his tail.” 

Thoughts of this kind keep men alive in India. In few 
breasts have the domestic affections been more deeply i-ootcd 
than in that of Lord Cornwallis. The burning sun of India 
took nothing from their greenery and freshness. Amidst the 
incessant toil and anxious resjionsibility of his twofold office, 


* Tliey seem, howevei, to liave been 
1 ecovered, or anotiier set of insignia was 
sent , for the Calcutta Ga-^ette of the 
loth of Maich, 1787, &ayb “We bad 
tbe pleasure of announcing to the puldic 
in last Gazette the arrival of the Blue 
Ribbon, and all the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, for the Right Honourable 
the Goveinor-Geneial IIis Lordship, 
having been authorised to make his own 
choice of the persons to perform the 
cciemony of investiture, was pleased to 
nominate the Honourable Charles Stuart 
and J ohn Shore, Esquires, two members 


of the Supicme Council, to execute that 
office, and to lix on Tlmisday last foi 
the purpose Accordingly, m ])icsentc 
of a numerous and splendid comjiany, 
his Loidslnp vas invested at the Goi em- 
inent House with the llibbon liy Mr. 
Stuart, and by !Mi Shore with the 
Gartei, when a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired fiom Port William, and 
Ills Lordship received the congi atiilations 
of the company present, on hemg ho- 
noured with so distinguished and well- 
eained a maik of his royal mastei’s 
legarcl and approbation.” 
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liG was sustained hj tliouglits of his Suffolk liomc. “ Let me 178G. 
know that you are well, and that you are doing wcllj” ho wrote 
to Ills eliildren, and I can he happy even in Calcutta.” He 
had found that his work was ^^ery onerous and his duties very 
iinjileasant — especially unpleasant, it may be said, to a good- 
tempered, kindly hearted man, who was always very happy 
when ho was doing some good office to another — for his public 
duty was continually bringing him into conflict with private 
interesi.. Tliero was necessarily much perplexity in the new- 
ness of his situation, and many jioints upon which time alone 
could enable him to form solf-satisf\'ing and conclusive opinions. 

But amidst all the doubts and uncertainties which distracted 
him, one clear demonstrable truth gleamed out from the sur- 
rounding darkness. Ho had an ovcr])Owering conviction that 
the prosperity of the British Empire in India depended more 
upon the character of the European functionaries employed in 
its administration than upon anything in the world beside. He 
could see, somewhat indistinctly, perhaps, at first, that the 
system itself was bad ; but he knew that the best systems in 
the world must fail if its agents were wanting in wisdom and 
integrity. What Mr. John Maephersou had called — a little too 
blandly, perhaps — the relaxed habits” of the ])ublic service 
of India was an insuperable obstacle to successful administra- 
tion. There was nothing strange or inexplicable in the state 
of things which thou existed. In good truth, it was the most 
natural thing in the world — to be accounted for vdthout any 
large amount of jihilosophic penetration. The East India 
Company had not at that time learnt to ajiprcciate the great 
truth, which soon afterwards lieeauic the very root of their 
maiwellous prosperity, that good pay is the jiarent of good ser- 
vice. They had granted to their servants only a small official 
pittance, with the tacit understanding that the sma,ll jiay was 
to bo atoned for by the groat opportunities of official position. 

It was a very old story ; but so curious, that oven now it may 
bo worth telling in detail. 


When, in the reign of James the First, Sir Tliomas Eoc 
went out as Ambassador to the Court of the Mogul, and took con^pLy’s 
a comprehensive survey of the Company’s establishments, his Service. 
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1600—1700. quick eye liit the blot at once. He saw tliat their servants^ 
being permitted to trade on their own account, neglected the 
affairs of their masters. How coidd anything else be expected ? 
What did they learc their homes for? — for what did they banish 
themselves to a wretched coimtry, and consent to live far away' 
from all the amenities of cirilisation ? Tlie Private Trade was 
natmally more to them than the Public Trade. The ambas- 
sador, therefore, recommended the Company to prohibit it 
altogether, and to grant sufficient salaries to their servants. 
“ Absolutely prohibit tlie private trade,” ho said, ^^for your 
business will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men 
profess they care not for bare ivages. But you will take away 
this plea if you give great wages to their content ; and then 
j'ou know what }^ou part from. But then yon must make 
good choice of your servants, and have fewer.” Pie was a 
great man — obviously in advance of his age ! But it took 
nearly two centuries to ingraft this truth on the understanding 
of the Com})any. 

And so their servants, as they settled down, first in one 
factory, then in another, took their bare wages, and made 
what money they could by trade. It had not been made worth 
their while to be diligent and honest servants; and, cut oft' 
from their employers by thousands of miles of sea, which it 
then took five or six months, and often more, to traverse, they 
did not stand in much fear of the controlling authority at 
home. Every now and then some one was sent out with 
special powers to set the different factories in order, and to re- 
form the establishments ; but it was a mercy if, in a little time, 
he did not mar what he was sent to mend, and, being more 
powerful than all the rest, become more profligate too. 

Still, if there was not much order, there was some form. 
A system of promotion was established which, with but slight 
variation, lasted not far fr'om two centuries. It was laid down 
in London in the following terms, and carried out at all the 
factories : For the advancement of our apprentices,” said 
the Ooiut of Directors, we dhect that, after they have 
served the first five years, they shall have lOi per annum for 
the two last years ; and, having served these two years, to be 
entertayiied one yeare longer as writers, and have writers’ 
sailary ; and having served that yeare, to enter into the degree 
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of factors, wHcli otherwise would have been ten years. And, IGOO— 1700. 
knovdng that a distinction of titles is in many respects neces- 
sary, we do order that vdien the a])prenticcs have scr\^ed their 
times, they he stiled writers ; and when the writers ha^'e served 
their times, they be called factors ; and factors having served 
their times, to bo stiled merchants ; and merchants having 
served their times, to be stiled senior merclunits,^^ After a 
time, the style and rank of apprentice ceased, but the title of 

writer,” factor,” junior merchant,” and senior mer- 
chant,” lasted long after the civilians had ceased altogether to 
trade — lasted, we may say, almost as long as the Company 
itself. 

A clear idea of one of the Company’s establishments, at the 
end of the seventeenth or the liegiimiiig of the eighteenth cen- 
tmy, may be derived from a little volume of travels ^^Titten by 
one Charles Lockyer, and published in 1711. The most 
floui'ishing of their settlements at that time was Mackas, Mr, 

Lockyer says, that it was the grandest and the best ordered. 

As it simpasses their other settlements in grandeur, so tlie 
orders of the Council arc more regarded and punctually 
executed, and each member has a inspect pro])()itionah]y 
greater than others sliown to him.” Tlie civil establisliment 
consisted of a president, with a salary of 2()0Z. per annum, 
and gratuity of lOOZ. ; six councillors, with salaries from lOOZ. 
to 40Z. a year, according to rank; six senior inerchanis, 4()Z. 
each; two junior merchants, at 3()Z. per annum; fi\e factors, 
at 15Z. ; and ton writers at 5Z. per annum. Married men w(n*e 
allowed “diet money” besides their pay, at a rate oi*from fi\o 
to ten pagodas (say from 2Z. to 4Z.) a month. “ But for in- 
ferior servants, who dine at the general table, they ha\e only 
washing and oyl for lamps extraordinary. llie Com])any’s 
servants lived together in the old fold. “ The Go^nrnour's 
lodgings,” says Mr. Lockyer, “take up about a third part of 
the inner fort, is three stories high, and lias many a])])artmcnts 
in it. Two or three of the Council have their rooms tliere, as 
well as several inferioiu’ servants ; the ’countant’s and secre- 
tary’s offices are kept one story up ; but the consultation-room 
is higher, curiously adorned with fire-arms, in several figures, 
imitating those in the armory of the Tower of London.” 

There were two common tables ; one at which the Governor 
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1000—1700. and the liiglier servants dined ; anotlicr appropriated to tlie 
factors and irriters — differing only in tliis/’ says Mr. 
Loekj'or — licro yon Lave a groat deal of pniicli and little 
wine ; there what wine yon please, and as little punch.” The 
Governor went abroad with an escort of native peons, besides 
his English guards to attend him,” with two Union flags 
carried before him, and country mnsick enough to frighten a 
stranger into a belief the men were mad.”'^ 

This account of the factory at Madras may, with slight 
•variations, be hold to describe also the factory at Snrat, the 
only one which at that time conld vie with it. The salaries 
were nearly the same, and the customs of the settlement almost 
identical. It would appear, however, that all the Company’s 
servants (sitting according to their rank) dined at one table, 
ivhich is said to ha'\^c been kept up in great style — all the 
dishes, phitcs, and drinking-cups being of massive and pure 
silver.” A band of music attended the President at dinner, 
and vdien the kabobs came in after the soup, and the curry 
after the kabobs, there was a flourish of trumpets to announce 
each arrival. 

The cost of all this was doubtless very small, and the parade 
thereof ^'cry modest, judged by the standard of the pi*csont 
times. But those were the early days of the Company, 
who started from small beginnings, and were proceeding 
upon what was then called a purely mercantile bottom,” 
They were, therefore, not very well pleased when the ship- 
captains carried home to them grievous accounts of the pomp 
and extravagance of their servants ; and so they set themselves 
to work, heart and soul, to correct this licentiousness. Next 
to the matter of good investments, it was for a long time to 
come their loading idea to inculcate personal economy and 
purity of life; and though the thrift was somewhat exag- 
gerated, it cannot be said that tlicro was not some reason for 
the uneasiness that they felt. 

The seventeenth century closed in darkly and turbulently 
upon the Company’s establishments in aU parts of India. East 
and West it was all the same. Bengal vied with Surat in the 

^ This writer gives a minute accoimt per cent, by a venture, money bon owed 
of the trade earned on by the Com- at twenty-five per cent, from a native 
pany’s servants. He says, that as it capitalist turned out very well, 
was no uncommon thing to make fifty 
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lawlessness and licentiousness of the English factories. Tlie 1700— isoo. 
fierce internecine contentions which arose among the Com- 
pany’s servants were the greatest scandal of all. Now-a-days, 
when members of Council fiill out, they write strongly-worded 
minutes against each other, content with a %yar of Avords. At 
the end of the eighteenth century they went out,” accord- 
ing to the most a^Di^roved laAVS of honour, and fired pistols at 
each other; but at the close of tiiie seventeenth they used 
their fists, supplemented by an occasional cudgel — the argu- 
mentum bacculinum being held in great esteem in the English 
councils. The President kept his councillors in order with a 
staff, and sometimes enforced his authority with such a lavish 
expenditure of bloAA^s, that human nature could not bear up 
AAuthout complaining. One unfortunate member of the Civil 
Service of the period complained that ho had receiA^ed from 
the President tAvo cuts in the heads, the one A^ery long and 
deep, the other a slight thing in comparison to that ; then a 
great bloAve on my left anno, Avhich has enflamed the shoulder, 
and deprived me of the use of that limbo ; on my riglit side a 
blowc in my ribs, just l^eneatli the i)ap, AAdiicli is a stoppage 
to my breath, and makes me incapable of helping myself ; on 
my left hip another, nothing inferior to the first ; but, above 
all, a cut on the broAv of my eye.” Truly a hazardous service ; 
but there Avere greater dangers OAnn than those cuclgcllings, 
for it AA^as reported homo to the Company, in 1696-97, that 
there had been a plot among their sciwants at Surat to murder 
the President. There is strong presumption that it Avas 
intended first that the President should bo stabbed ; aa^icii 
hopes of that failed by the guards being doubled, it seems 
poison Avas agreed upon, and all bound to soeresy upon a 
horrid imprecation of damnation to the discoAnrer, AAdiom tlie 
rest were to fiill upon and cut off.”-^ 

In Bengal, matters Avere in no better state. That settle- 
ment was not then Avhat it afterguards came to bo — the chief 
scat of English trade and English gOA^ernincnt — ^but Avas 
looked upon, by reason of its remoteness, as a sort of outlying 
factory of no great credit or promise. The Company’s esta- 
blishment was then at Chuttanutty, which has since come to 

^ MS. Records 
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00—1800 be called Calctittoj a place then of no groat account; and the 
Company’s servant s, undei the chieftainship of Job Charnock, 
liad not lived together more peacefully than their ])rethren at 
Surat. Charnock appears to have been a bold bad inaiij half 
a heathen, immoderately addicted to fighting, and not only 
contentious himself, Init the cause of contention among others. 
As a man of business ho was slothful, in the extreme, hated 
writing letters and recordpg consultations” for the perusal 
of his masters at home, and therefore threw himself into the 
hands of a fellow named Hall, captain of the soldiers,” who 
kept a punch-house and a billiard-table, and soon came to 
rule the settlement. There were besides, at that time, among 
the chief servants of the Company, a Mr. Ellis, who is said 
to haA e lieen as ignorant as Charnock was slothful ; and one 
Charles Pale, who vas as fond of fighting as his chief, and 
^^AAhose masterpiece,” it is said, ^Svas to iiwent differences 
between man and man, and deeply swear to the most extra- 
vagant hes ho could invent.” Things were, indeed, in so bad 
a state, that Sir John Gouldsburgh went round from Madras 
to reduce them to order. Before he arrived, Charnock and 
Pale had died ; and so two obstacles to the reformation of the 
settlement Averc remoA^ed. 

The equanimity of the Company aaris at this time much dis- 
turbed by the bad Avriting and the bad morals of their ser- 
A'ants. Whether there Avas any connexion discoAmred betAVoen 
tiiO two is not Axry apparent, though more unlikely relation- 
hliips have ere noAv been detected. It AAmuld be hard to 
j’udge ])y their penmanship some public men aaIioiu I could 
name. But in the early days of the East India Company’s 
establishments, liad Avriting may haAX been the direct result 
of bad morals — the feeble, shaky, indistinct letters of the 
morning clearly reflecting the dcliauch overnight. Be this 
as it may, the managers at liomc AAU’ote out in their general 
letter of the btli of January, 1710-11 : We find the papers, 
in the packets and other Avritings, are A’-ory badly performed. 
We expect this to be remedied ; and if any of the Avriters 
don’t AATite so good hands as might be expected, Ave hope 
they Avill iniproA^e and do better. If, through pride or idle- 
ness, they, or any other Avith you, aauII not, giA^e them fair 
warning, and if they don’t mend, dismiss them our service. 
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Tlie same we saj of all tliat are immoral and won’t be re- 1700 — isoo 
claimed. And let tliib be a general rule for all time to 
coined’'^ Tills j at all events, is short, sharp, and decisive. 

But the Company had, in addition to tliese general orders, 
some specific rules to proserilie. They were aln^ays steady 
advocates and promoters of the messing system. They be- 
lieved that a general table tended greatly to good morals as 
well as to public econolm^ But the Compan}'’s ser\'ants, in 
spite of orders from home, were continually drift ing into more 
independent habits. The restraint of the general table was 
irksome to them; they liked l)etter to receive ‘‘•'diet money,'’ 
and to provide for themselves. The Company tliought thai^ 
this was provocative of extravagance and licentiousness, so 
they wrote out to Bengal, saying: ‘‘We observe in your 
letter by the Recovery^ you keep no general table, which we 
don’t like, for the following reasons : Our factors and writers 
are thereby exposed to a loose wa}" of living, to loss of time, 
and ill compau}', which, by being tit a general table, would be 
prevented; but business is not so likely to l)e well minded, 
and they have specious pretences for their alisence if foumi 
fault with. Besides,.when they are every day at meals, under 
the eye of their superiors, they will l)o necessitated to obsorv'c 
a better decorum; and if any of them arc careless, extra- 
vagant, and otherwise blameworthy, they will be soon re- 
claimed, wdien they know that tliey must ev(‘ry day expect to 
hear of it from you, the President and Council ; and ihen wv‘ 
are sure we shall bo at a less eluirge Iiy a general talile, if any 
tolerable care be taken therein, than wm are b}- making allow'- 
ances to each severally. ’’f The thrift of the Coiujiany w^as 
sure to creep, sooner or later, into these admonitions; but it 
is to their credit that we soon find them falling liack u})on the 
moralities, for they go onto say : AVeliave reason to believe 
what is told us, that those allowances give some of our 
servants the temptations, and, of consequence, expose them to 
drunkenness and lasciviousness ; and we wmuld take away the 
temptation, looking upon it as a certain rule, if they once lose 
their virtue, we have no reason long to expect their fidelity. 

For all these reasons, 'we require you to restore the general 
table ; and if j'oii can give ns any tliat you lliink have greater 

* MS Records. -j- Ibid, 
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1700—1800 weight to the contrary, when wo hoar them you shall know 
oiir minds in future.” Then the instruction proceeds in a 
right good paternal spirit : Our main danger in this is to 
remove all occasions from our servants of debauchery, and 
being tainted by ill example, which is very infectious to yomig 
people ; also, to keep them under a regular and virtuous 
course of living, and thereby to have our own business better 
minded, and the interest of the Company promoted. And to 
render this our design more effectual, wo direct that you, the 
President and Council, do, at certain standing seasons, set 
apart a time to inquire into the behaviour of all our factors 
and writers, of the persons under whom they are ; and, calling 
them severally before you, let them know the account you 
have of them, and, as they deserve, cither admonish or com- 
mend them.” Then comes another practical remedy for 
licentiousness. It was thought as desirable that the younger 
Company’s servants should lodge under a general roof as that 
they should board at a common table : so the Company issued 
a prohibition against promiscuous lying, or, as they called it, 
laying^ up and domi in the town: positively direct 

that all our unmarried yomig people do lodge in our own 
factory, if there be accommodation for them, and not lay up 
and down in the tovm, which exposes them to several incon- 
veniences.” Neither these rules nor these admonitions ajipear 
to have had much effect ; for the Company soon afterwards 
were driven to prescribe a penalty for the infraction of their 
mandates. If any Company’s servant proved to be incor- 
rigible, he was to be sent home. If any factor or writer,” 
says the Couif’s general letter of the 2nd of February, 1712-13, 

proves not diligent, but idle or vicious, send them home ; 
don’t let them stay to infect others ; we know no better way 
to deal with them.” 

Meanwhile, however, the President and Council of Bengal 
contrived to give their masters some reasons that have 
greater weight to the contrary,” in respect of the alleged ad- 
vantages of the general table,” especially protesting that it 
was by no means an economical institution; so the Court 
gave way, especially, they said, as in your consultations you 
make it plain that we shall, in yoiu opinion, be great savers 
by the diet money.” Let us find,” they add, you will all 
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be faitliful and diligent for ns, and not make oiir benefit 1700—1800. 
always give place to yoms, as tliougli the proverb was, ^ Self 
— and then the Company.'^ ” 

This was Written in 1714»15. Some twelve or thirteen 
years later, sad news came to England of the addiction of the 
Company’s servants to the vice of gambling. These tidings 
greatly disquieted the souls of the worthy managers of 
Leadenhall, who determined to check by stringent mcasiu’cs 
the destructive practice. So they wrote out a general letter, 
saying: We are greatly concenied to hear that the mis- 

chievous vice of gaming continues, and even increases, among 
our covenant servants, free merchants, and others, residing at 
our settlements in India, for great sums of money, and that 
the women also are infected therewith; by which moans 
many persons have been ruined, as well on board ship as on 
shore. Of this there arc several flagrant instances. By Act 
of Parliament, all gaming hero above lOZ. is strictly pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties. That wo may do what in us 
lies to prevent the evils which, sooner or later, generally 
attend all gamesters, and frequently prove their ruin, wo do 
hereby peremptorily forbid all manner of gaming whatsoever, 
in any of our settlements or elsewhere in India, to the amount 
of lOZ., or upwards; and if any of our co^unant servants, or 
others in our employ — whether civil, maritime, or military, 
or any free merchants under oxu protection — shall have been 
discovered to have played at any sort of game, for the value 
of lOZ. sterling, or upwards, at a time, and be thereof con- 
victed before you by two creditable witnesses (which witnesses 
we require that you shall be always ready to hear and admit 
of them), such ofiender, bo ho who ho will, and in what 
station soever, shall, ipso facto^ bo sent homo and dismissed 
the Company’s service by the first sliipping, as likewise all 
free merchants, and aU women, married or unmarried, whether 
belonging to our covenant servants, or who arc under our 
protection.”’*' 

It is easy to drive a coach-and-four through such pro- 
hibitory enactments as these ; and in all probability, there- 
fore, they were foxnid as dead letters. A man who may play 
for 9Z. 19s. at a time” may win or lose a large sum of 
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1700— 1800. money in the course of a night. For whatever the intended 
meaning of the interdict may have been, the actual prohi- 
bition seems only to have extended to the staking of 10/., 
or upwards, on am' one game. Any difficulty on this score, 
however, does not seem to have occurred to tlie Company, 
who regarded rather the obstacles in the way of the detection 
of the offenders, and thcrcfoie offered a premium to those who 
would inform against their comrades. We easily foresee,” 
they wrote, ^Hhat the rcproacli of l)eing an informer may 
keep back persons who may know of such gaming from dis- 
covering of it : to preient this, we direct and order that you 
enter into your consultations a particular account, from time 
to time, of the persons who shall l)e proved guilty of such 
gaming” [they were before ordered to be sent liomc], as 
also of the accuser or accusers ; and for tlio encouragement of 
such accuser, if ho be a coi'ciiant servant, we direct that he 
shall hav'e a year's standing allowed him in our service, and 
be fuidhor entitled to our favour as a ]ierson inclined to check 
this vile practice.” This was clearly an error, and a very 
base one. If the Company were to liave cither gamesters or 
informers in their service, I would have given them the 
former for choic(). Did the Company think to take away 
the reproach'’ of betraying a friend and companion by pay- 
ing the betrayer for the dirty job? Would a year’s stand- 
ing” wash him white ? Ho, who would take the forty pieces, 
would not only game but clicat at cards or at dice. 

- But gaming was only one kind of extrav^agance of which 
the Company’s servants were, in the o])iinon of their masters, 
guilty to a most reprehensible extent. There were others 
which demanded supi)ression l)y the strong hand of authority. 
The civilians were waxing proud, ostentations, and self- 
indulgent — keeping many servants, horses, and ccj[iiipages, in 
a faint attemjit at Oriental pomp. Quiet homely men were 
they in Lcadenhall-street, and they could not tolerate the airs 
of their factory servants. So, in December, 1731, they wrote 
out to Bengal, saying, that none the least of the complaints 
from that jilaco were of the extravagant way of living” 
commem among their servants. We can only recommend 
it very seriously,” they said, to our President, that he 
shows a good example of frugality, by keeping a decent 
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rcuiiiiej siicli as formerly ^\as praeii^odj f >r tlio dionity oC fis 1700— l8oo 
station, and not fall into the io})})ery oP having a sett of 
mnsick at liis table, and a coacli-and-six, with guards and 
running footmen, as we arc informed is now practised, not 
only by the President, Imi some of the inferior umk.” The 
siiltanising process, it appears, Avas already going on bra\(‘ly ; 
and I am not quite sure that it was sound polic'y in Leaden- 
liall-street to endeavour to restrain it. 

Perhaps, indeed, notwithstanding their thrill, tliero was 
some glimmering ])ercepiion in the minds of these city mer- 
chants that pomp and ])arade might have its u.ses in India, for 
they wrote out soon afterwards, not without some logical con- 
fusion, saying : That a distiiudion and decorum ought to be 
kept for the PiOhident and Council avc think it leasonable, 
and this wo oursehos would encourage, but sliould bo glail 
that this Avas brought down to tlie old standard, a\ hen a, Ih’o- 
sident used to lie satisfied Avith a palan(|uin, and tAAm men 
only AAumt Avith arms l)ef)re ; and in that timoAAe don’t find 
that our Presideait had less respect shoAvn him 1)V the lUitiAes 
than noAV. TIowe\nr, as times aie alteied, and that it may 
be thought necessaiy to make sonu^ more outward show than 
formerly, avo first recommend to yon, it‘ })()ssible, that you 
bring it back to tlio old standard, and exeicise in every respe<‘t, 
frugality, as avcH in outward show as in your prixate an ay of 

living If you should think it lit, by the aUeuition ol* 

times, or any oth(U‘ ri'asons, to kce[) iq) the dignity and Iionoui 
of your cmployiu's by making some shoAv wluai you appi^ar 
abroad, it is our positive order that none of \ou, or any of 
our serAmits, shall exceed the rules aao iioav la\ down, Avhich 
are, tliat the President, tit his own expense, intiA makii use, ol' 
a coach-and-four, tind etieh of the genthumn in touucil ti 
coach-and-pair, tind thtit any ot' our other serv tints, and the, 
free merchants under our coAcntints an ho think they can alibi d 
it, a single chaise or saddle“]iors(‘.” And, the iKittiu* to enforce 
this rule, the President Avas instructed to send liome eveiy 
year an exact list of (w ery person under him, and of the c(]ui- 
pages and horses kept hy each, that Ave may judge Avlicther 
such persons are lit to be continued in our service.” 

Neither these admonitions nor tlicsc Avarniugs had much 
effect upon the Com})any’s ser\TUiis, avIio grew more licentious 
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1700— 1800. and more troublesonio as time advanced, living extravagant 
lives, and running into debt witli native mercliants, so as 
to bring you under dependency to them.” The Company 
were continually writing out to tlioir Presidents to set a good 
example to tlioir junior servants, and to report tlieir misdeeds. 
But tlie Presidents appear to have done neither the one thing 
nor the other. So the Company again wrote out, in language 
of grave remonstrance to their sciwants. In the Court’s 
general letter of the 8th of January, 1752, they say : Much 
has been reported of the groat licentiousness which prevails 
in j^our place [Bengal], which we do not choose pmticularly 
to mention, as the same must be evident to every rational 
mind. The evils residting therefrom to those there and to the 
Company cannot but bo apparent, and it is high time proper 
methods bo a]i 2 )lied for producing such a reformation as com- 
ports with the laws of sound religion and morality, Avhich are 
in thomseh^es inseparable. We depend upon you who are 
principals in the management to set a real good example, and 
to influence others to folloiv the same, in such a manner as 
that Aurtuo, decency, and order be Avell established, and 
thereby induce the natives round you to entertain the same 
high opinion Avhich they formerly had of the English honour 
and integrity — a point of the highest moment to us.” But 
these sermons Avere Avorse than profitless ; for instead of their 
producing any reformatory effect upon the Ih^es of the 
Comjiany’s seiwants, the rebellious civilians laughed at their 
masters, and ridiculed their homilies outright. It Avould 
appear that there Avere never AAmiting persons to inform the 
Directors at home of what Avas going on in their distant set- 
tlements. These Avero, probably, the ship-captains who brought 
home the ncAvs of the factories, together Avith the merchandise 
of the East, and probably ingratiated themselves with their 
employers by condemning the irregularities of their brethren. 
At all events, the Court were credibly informed of the manner 
in which the letter last quoted AA^as received in Bengal : Wo 
are Avell assured,” they Avrote out again, in January, 1754, 
that the paragraph in our letter of the 8th of January, 1752, 
relating to the prevailing licentiousness of your place, was 
received by many of our servants in superior stations Avith 
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tlie great contempt, and was tlic subject of miicli indecent ridi- 1700—1800. 
ciile ; but wliatever turn you may give to our admonitions — 
call it preaching, or what you please — unless a stop is put to 
the present licentious career, we can have no dependence on 
the integrity of our servants, now or in future ; for it is too 
melancholy a truth that tlie younger class tread too closely 
upon the heels of their superiors, and, as far as circumstances 
will admit, and oven farther, copy the bad examples which 
are continually before their eyes.” It was plainly, the Direc- 
tors continued, no use to expostulate any further, so, as 
supreme masters, they were deterniined to put forth their 
authority, and to dictate commands which all who value 
their continuance in our service” were called upon to obe}^ 

I now give these commands in their integrity. They illus- 
trate very forcibly the simplicity of the Directors of those 
days, who appear readily to have believed that such instruc- 
tions as these would have a mighty effect upon the morals of 
their servants : 

That the Governor and Council, and all the rest of our 
servants, both civil and military, do constantly and regularly 
attend the divine worship at church every Sunday, unless 
prevented by sickness or some other reasonable cause, and 
that all the common soldiers who are not on duty, or pre- 
vented by sickness, be also obliged to attend. 

That the Governor and Council do carefully attend to the 
morals and manner of life of all our servants in general, and 
reprove and admonish them Avhen and AAdiencAur it shall be 
found necessary. 

That all our superior servants do avoid, as much as their 
several situations Avill alloAv of it, an expensive manner of 
living, and consider that, as the representatives of a body of 
merchants, a decent frugality Avill be much more in character. 

That you take particular care that our younger servants 
do not launch into expenses beyond their incomes, especially 
upon their first arrival ; and ^YG here lay it doAAUi as a standing 
and positive command, that no Avriter be alloAVcd to keep a 
palanquin, horse, or chaise, during the term of his AATitership. 

That you set apart one day in every quarter of the year, 
and oftener if you find it necessary, to inquire into the gene- 
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1700—1800 ml conduct and Lcliavioiir of all oiir servants Lelow tlio 
Council, and enter tlio result thereof in Diaiy for our 
observation/’ 

The conquest of Bengal impaired a new aspect to the cha- 
racter of the Company’s service. Indeed, it may almost be 
said that the Civil Service proper dates from that momentous 
epoch. Up to tliat point in the history of our Indian Empire 
the Company’s servants had been almost exclusively mer- 
chants. Then they grew into administrators. What were 
known as the Company’s affairs” had boon simply affairs of 
trade — bu}dng and selling, the provision of investments. But 
after this now compact with the Soubalidar there was revenue 
to be collected, and justice to bo administered, and relations 
with nathn Princes to be establislied. It was a nreat tumine- 

o o 

point ; and if tlie Company had lioen wise in their generation, 
they would have looked the position in the face, and placed 
their servants on an entirely new footing with respect to their 
permitted sources of emolument. Nearly a century and a 
haif had passed away since Sir Tliomas Eoc had recommended 
them to give gTcat wages, to the content” of their servants ; 

for then you know what you part from,” but they had not 
taken the hint. And even now, when they found that they 
had emerged from the proprietorship of a few factories into 
the sovereignty of great provinces, they still could not recog- 
nise the wisdom of detaching their servants from ti’ade, and 
depriving them, by the grant of liberal salaries, of all pretexts 
for receiving bribes from the natives of the country. In 1758 
they thought they were straining their liberality by raising 
the pay of a writer to 40Z. per annum. We do hereliy 
direct,” they wrote out to Bengal, ^^that the future a])p()int- 
ment to a writer for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
wliatcAnr, be four hundred current rupees })er amiiim, which 
mark of our fa\'our and attention, propeily attended to, must 
prevent their reflection on what 'wc shall furlher order in 
regard to them, as having aii}^ other object or foundation than 
their particular interest or happiness.” They then referred 
to ilieir letter of the 23rd of January, 1754, the instructions 
contained in which they were determined to enforce, from a 
persuasion that the indigence of our junior servants, which 
may loo often have been the effect of their vices and llio 
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imitation of tlieir seniors, hath not a little contrihuted to in- 1700—1800. 
ci’easc that load of complaints which have been so strongly 
and repeatedly urged by the Nabob in regard to the abuse of 
dustichsj a practice we have ever disclaimed ; and are deter- 
mined to show in fiitine the strongest marks of our resent- 
ment to such as shall be guilty of, and do most positively 
order and direct (and will admit of no representation for your 
postponing the execution of it) that no writer whatsoever be 
permitted to keep either palanquin, horse, or chaise during 
his writership, on pain of being immediately dismissed the 
service.” 

In this despatch the Company spoke of the distressed 
situation of our once-floinishing settlement of Fort William.” 

But the settlement was flourishing as it had never flourished 
before. Tlie Company’s servants had taken up a trade beside 
which every other was poor and unrcmimerativc. They had 
become king-makers, and untold wealth was flowing into their 
coffers. The English were now the dominant race in Bengal, 
and there was nothing that they could not do. For the first 
time they Imcw their power, and they turned their knowledge 
to profitable account. The feeble natives could not resist the 
white men, but they could buy them. It was soon seen that 
they all had their price. Tlie situation was new to the Com- 
pany’s servants, and it dazzled them, so that they could not, 
or they would not, see right from wrong. Large fortunes 
were made in an incredibl}' shoit space of time. It was the 
blackest period of all in the AAdiole history of the Indian 
service. 

Tliere is nothing strange in the picture. Tlie Company’s 
servants were unaccustomed to power, and they did not laiow 
how to exercise it with moderation. Between the date of the 
conquest of Bengal and Clive’s return to Calcutta in 1765, 
there was more money made and more wrong done by the 
Company’s civilians than in any like number of years twice 
told. But Clive went out again, resolute to cleanse the 
Aiiga^an stable;”"^ and whilst he was instituting great reforms, 
the honest Directors in Leadenhall-strcet were still maundering 

We piint in the Appendix a poi- of Diiectors in 17(15 Only a few sen- 
tion ot a dcbpateh, signed by himself lences .iie given in Malcolm’s “ Life of 
alone, which he addiossed to the Com I Cine’’ 
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1700—1800. about tlie irregularities of tlieir younger servaiits. It always 
distressed them greatly to think that their young writers were 
not so thrifty in their habits or so regular in their lives as 
they might have been ; and they were continually exhorting 
their high functionaries to bring the mischievous yomigstors 
to account. Send us home the namesj they said, of those 
who will not obey you. But Olive ivas sending home his lists 
at this time, and they contained the names of men, not low 
down ill the roll of the Compan}^’s establishment, but up 
among the great merchants. Still the Company kept to thcii- 
text ; and, still solicitous for the morals of their young men, 
wrote out to the Governor, in 1765, that all superior servants 
were to lodge in the new fort so soon as accommodation could 
bo provided, and not, as they did of old, to lay up and down 
in the town.” Of course Government wore no longer to 
make them an allowance of house-rent.” Althougii this 
was imperatively directed to bo a standing order, it does not 
appear to have been very strictly obeyed ; for it is certain 
that when John Shore went out to India soon afterwards, he 
lodged, not in the fort, but in the town of Calcutta. 

The measures which were taken to check illicit gains appear 
to have compelled some of the servants of the Comjiany to 
chaw bills on their friends at home. When news of this 
reached the Directors, they were greatly distressed, for they 
suspected that such as had not these resources were getting 
into debt to their native Banyans, and thus rendering them- 
selves liable to be tempted to infidelity in the offices they 
were trusted with.” But instead of deducing from those 
things the inference that their servants should have better 
pay, they still clung to the old idea of the excessive extra- 
vagance of the writers, and again strenuously insisted on 
the necessity of sumptuary regulations. It was imperatively 
enjoined that no writer should keep a palanquin unless ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation of hoaltli ;” that no 
miter should keep more than one servant besides a cook ;” 
that no writer should be permitted to keep a horse without 
the express permission of the Governor ; and that no writer 
should be permitted, either by himself or jointly with others, 
to keep a country-house. With respect to table liquors,” 
they added, ^^we cannot pretend to form regulations for 
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them/’ nor with respect to general extravagance in dress,” 1700—1800. 
of which sad accounts had reached home ; but the Governor 
was to keep a watchful eye upon them, and to see that they 
conformed to that system of economy which had been so often 
proscribed. ^ 

Lord Clive’s cleansing mission to India did much to put an 
end to the reign of the adventurers, who had no connexion 
with the graduated service of the Company. Ever since the 
conquest of Bengal the cupidity of England had been excited, 
and men of all kinds had gone foidh with letters of introduc- 
tion in their pockets, and perhaps a clue to some desperate job, 
by which they might enrich themselves in a year or two, and 
return to England as nabobs of the real mushroom tjq3e.t 


^ These siimptuaiy regulations weie 
always a chronic so nice of amusement 
to the Company’s servants, who evaded 
them, and sometimes with a good deal 
of humoiii in the mannci of evasion 
For example, at Madras, vlicrc the re- 
stiictions appeal to have been greater 
than at Calcutta, an older had gone 
foith against the use of umbrellas as 
protections against the sun These sun- 
shades, principally made of bioad leaves 
or split bamboos, were called roundels, 
fiom their shape. These being pio- 
hibitcd by name, the young writeia had 
their umbrellas made square, and set 
foith that, although they knew that 
o'oimdels 'SYQXQ prohilnted, tlieiewas no- 
thing in orders against sqmredeh On 
anothei occasion, a regidation having 
gone forth against the use of gold lace 
on the coats of the writers, a young 
civilian, when bi ought up for infimgmg 
the law, and asked if he did not know 
the regulation, said that he was a'vvare 
of an 01 del against gold lace, but he did 
not think that it was binding 1 

f The following anecdote, very illus- 
trative of the history of the adventurers 
of those days, was related by Macaulay, 
in his speech on the second reading of 
the India Bill of 1853 • “ These were 
the sort of men,” he said, “ who took no 
office, but simply put the Governor- 
General to a species of ransom They 
laid upon him a sort of tax — wdiat the 
Malirattas call cliout, and the Scotch 
black-mail ; that is, the sum paid to a 
thief in consideration that he went away 
without doing harm. There was a tra- 
dition in Calcutta, where the story was 


very circumstantially told and geneially 
believed, that a man came out with a 
strong letter of recommendation from 
one ot the Ministers during Lord Clive’s 
second administration. Lord Clive saw 
that he was not only unfit foi, but W'ould 
positivel}’’ do harm in, any office, and 
said in his peculiar way, ‘ 'Well, chap, 
how much do you want^*’ Not being 
accustomed to be spoken to so plainly, 
the man replied, that he only hoped for 
some situation in which his services 
might be useful. ‘ That is no answer, 
chap,’ said Lord Clive, ‘ how much do 
you want? Will one hundied thousand 
pounds do The person replied, that he 
should be delighted if by laborious ser- 
vice he could obtain that competence. 
Lord Clive then vioto out an oider for 
the sum at once, and told the applicant to 
leave India by the ship he came in, and, 
once in England again, to remain there. 
I think the story is very probable, and 
I also think that the people of India 
ought to be grateful for the course Lord 
Clive puisued, for though he pillaged 
the people of Bengal to give this lucky 
adventurei a huge sum, yet the man 
himself, if he had received an appoint- 
ment, might both have pillaged them 
and misgoverned them as well ” I have 
taken this passage, verbatim^ from Han- 
sard , hut I believe that the sum named 
should have been, not a limidred thou- 
sand pounds, but ten thousand pounds. 
My own recollection of the speech — and 
sitting under the gallery I heard it most 
distmctly — ^is, that Macaulay used the 
words, “ a lakh of rupees.” 
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These interlopers were in the way of the regular scrvicej 
'whom they tlepriyccl of some of the best pickings ■\vhich the 
country afforded. A letter from a Minister in England, or 
from an iiifliieiitial member of the Coiiid of Directors, often 
stood in lieu of all coyenants and indentures. But, as a body, 
the latter wore conyinced tliat tliese irregular appointments 
wore injurious to their interests; and in 1773, haying ex- 
pressed their satisfection that their settlement in Bengal had 
been “put into a train of reform,” wrote out that the next 
thing to be done was “ to re'^urt to the old system, when the 
business of }uur Presidency was ])rincipally performed by our 
own scryants, who then had knowledge of our inyestments, 
and eyery other dej)artment of our concerns. You will, 
tlierefore, fill the seyeral offiees with the writers and factors 
on your establishment.” And from that time the Company’s 
own servants had it pretty well to themselyes. 

But a far more powerful body of men than the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company were now seriously con- 
sidering the character and conduct of the Company’s servants. 
The Houses of Parliament, instructed by the King’s Ministers, 
had begun to take heed of the dark histories on which then a 
new light had been thrown, and among other great reforms 
instituted by them they prohibited all further acceptance by 
the Company’s or other servants of presents from the Princes 
or other inhabitants of India. The famous Act of 1773 de- 
clared “that, from and after the first day of August, 1774, 
no person holding or exercising any civil or military office 
under the Cromi or the Company in the East Indies shall 
accept, receive, or take, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
any other person or persons on his behalf, or for his use or 
benefit, of and from any of the Indian Princes or powers, or 
their ministers or agents (or any of the natives of Asia), any 
present, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward.” On conviction 
of any infraction of this law, the offender was to forfeit double 
the value of the present, and to be amenable to deportation 
from the country.*^ 

In 1784 tliese penalties weie le- And so the matter stands at this time 
scinded; hut the Act of 1703 made the Laige quantities of piesents are leceived 
demanding oi leccivmg presents of an}’’ from the native Princes and chiefs , but 
kind, even foi the use ol the Company, a they are tin own into a common store 
misdemeanor. In 1833 this was again and sold, and from their proceeds re- 
moditled, and the otlence hunted to the tinn-presents are purchased to be given 
receipt of piesents “foi Ins own use,” to the donors 
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Tlie reforms introclucod by Lord Clive, and the severe 1700— I8()u< 
orders of the Court of Directors, now backed by Paiiui- 
mentary enactments, redneod the primary ad^'antages of the 
service to a very low state. Mr. Shore, who had then been 
for some years in India, wrote to England coin])laining that. 

the road to opulence grows daily narroAver.” The Couit of 
Directors,” he added, arc actuated with such a spirit of 
reformation and retrenchment, and are so well seconded by 
Mr. Hastings, that it seems the rescission of all our remaining 
emoluments will alone suffice it. The Company's senlce is, 
in fact, an employ not rendered very desirable. Patience, 
perseverance, and hope are all I haA'e left.” His pay as a 
Avriter, he tell us, Avas, AAdieii he first entered the serA’ice, eight 
rupees, or less than a poimd, a month — a statement Avhich I 
do not ImoAV hoAv to reconcile Avith the Couid’s orders, quoted 
previously, fixing the alloAvance of a Avriter at dOZ. a year. Tliat 
the young ciAuhans of that period, hoAvover, underwent con- 
siderable hardship, may be learned both from Mr. Shore's 
Memoirs and from those of Mr. Foibes, aaIio seivcd the Com- 
pany in Western India. Most readers are familiar Avith the 
statement of the latter gentleman, that hoAvas often compelled 
to go to bed before nighlfall, because he could not afford the 
expense of a candle. 

If AA"e are to believe Captain Joseph Price, aaIio, about the 
year 1780, Avrote certain pamphlets on Indian affairs, toAAdiicli 
I have already alluded, the young civilians of that period 
Avere, on the Avholc, Amy A\ell conducted. There are, no 
doubt,” he says, auccs in some constitutions aaIucIi no 
climate can control, and a Avarm one the least of any. On 
this I shall say nothing more than that, in all societies, some 
feAv individuals Avill run riot. Time, and time onh", is able to 
rein in some of our natural passions. But as for the acci- 
dental ones of Avinc and gaming, if tliey arc enjoyed anyAAdiere 
in moderation, and Avithout gross abuse, it is in the East 
Indies ; for I never kncAv a young man guilty of either aaTio 
did Avell in the Company’s seiwice, for they are by no means 
countenanced in such excesses by men in poAver.” The logic 
of this must bo admitted to halt a little ; but, at all CAmits, it 
shoAvs that during the gOAmiiment of Warren Hastings ex- 
cesses of this kind AAurc discouraged l)y the higher seiwants of 
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1700—1800. tlie Company. In tlic next paragrapli, liowcvcrj Captain 
Price goes beyond tliis, for lie asserts that tlie young civilians 
ivere much less profligate than youths of the same standing at 
homo. The study of the country languages/’ he says, and 
. the daily duties of the office to which they are, from their 
first arrival, allotted, find employment enough for the most 
active mind ; and in Asia, as in all other parts of the world, 
the man who best attends to the duties of his station and 
situation succeeds best in life. But as to dissipation, and cor- 
ruption of manners and morals, a merchant’s or banker’s clerk 
of twenty years old in London is further gone than the Com- 
pany’s seiwants in Asia dining their whole life.” It is right 
to add that this statement, though of questionable accuracy, 
is confirmed by another writer, Mr. Eobert Lindsay, of the 
Company’s service, who tells us that idleness rather than 
extravagance was the besetting sin of the civilians at that 
time. It was not then the fashion,” says this writer, to 
fatigue ourselves with hard labour ; there were abundance of 
nath^'o scribes in all the offices to do the drudgery, and our 
taskmasters were not strict. Under these circumstances, it was 
not a matter of surprise if many of us were more idle than 
otherwise. I followed the tide, and a merrier set could not be 
fomid. Tlicre was fortunately little or no dissipation amongst 
us.” Elsewhere, Mr. Lindsay says that the public business 
was transacted by a few able individuals, and the younger 
servants had full leisure to amuse themselves.”'^ 

And they had not only leisure to amuse themselves, it 
would appear, but they had still leisure, and were allowed, to 
enter into commercial speculations on their own account. Mr. 
Lindsay had lai'ge dealings in salt, taking in a native capitalist 
as his i^artner, provided I would appear as the ostensible 
person.” By one fortunate speculation, or, as he calls it, 
well-timed energy,” he was enabled to pay off all the debts 
he had contracted during a long residence in Calcutta, and 
to put a few thousand rupees in his pocket.” Encouraged 
by this venture, ho launched, whilst a revenue collector in the 


^ A very good idea of tlie state of notes of the Hon. Eohert Lindsay, 
civilianism in India, during the adini- which are given in the third volume of 
nistration of Warren Hastings, may be that very entertaining work, the “ Lives 
derived from these autobiographical of the Lindsays.” 
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Dacca district, into various spocnlations in trade.’*" His 1780— isoo. 
paj was o]ily 500Z. a year, so he ^^contemplated va’tli delight 
the wide field of commercial speculation opening heforchim.” 

And lie soon afterwards naively informs ns, that from the 
conspicuous advantage he dern^ed from the great command 
of money to carry on his commercial ])nrsnits,” he dates the 
origin of the fortune he acquired in the Company's service, f 


In this we see fairly reflected the state of the Com]iany’s 
Civil Service before the time of Cornwallis’s arrival in India. 
The Honourable Hobert Lindsay mat' be taken as a good f\ pe 
of his order. He was an honourable, well-meaning man, 
wise after his kind, and ho only did what was sanctioned l)y 
universal usage. For a civil servant of the Company, at that 
time, was a hylirid monster ; half a public functionary and 
half a private trader. If he had attempted to Ihe on his 
official salar}', he must have startled, or been eaten alive by 
rats and mosquitoes. Thus cast iqion their own resources, the 
better men traded with their employers’ money; the worse 
grew rich by the more rapid process of jieculation and cor- 
ruption. The India Bill of 1784 prohibited private trade on 
the part of the Company’s servants but they evaded the act 
by putting forward some native luidcrhng or other person as 
the ostensible trader. All this was to be dejiored. But it was 
clearly impossible to create a pure public .service m India, 
without paying the ser\'ants in pro])ortion to the risks which 
they incurred, and the inconveniences to vhich they Avere 
subjected. To Lord Cornwallis this was so a})])arcnt that ho 
could not AA'ondcr at the relaxed habits'’ of the agents of 
Government, and could scarcely condemn AA'liat had its }*oot 
deep doAvn in an evil system for Avhich they were not respon- 
sible. There was but one remedy for the caII, and that he 
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* Among other speculations in winch 
he engaged was ship-huilding ; hut this 
does not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful His mother wrote out very 
pleasantly that she had no doubt he was 
a veiy scientific ship-builder, but that 
she had one request to make of him, 
which was that he would not come to 
England m a ship of his own making, 
f This sketch of the rise and progress 

VOL. I. P 


of the Indian Civil Set vice is piintecl, 
with certain alterations, fiom some 
pa]>ers vhich I contiibuted, in 18G1, to 
BlacLwoocTs Magazine. The miorma- 
tion was derived from old Intlia House 
records 

J They w’eie forbidden to ‘‘■have any 
dealings or transactions, by way of 
traffic 01 trade, at any place within any 
of the pro-vunces m India.” 
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178G— 87 determined at once to apply. He was convincocl that it would 
bo a wise economy in the end to place within the reach of the 
Company’s servants such lawful and recognised gains as would 
enable them to disregard the temptations and opportunities 
which surrounded them. So he decreed that they should 
receive high official salaries, and should bo wholly cut off fi*om 
personal trade. I am sony to say,” he wrote to Mr. Dun- 
das at the Board of Control, ^Hhat I have every reason to 
believe that at present almost all the collectors arc, under the 
name of some relation oi friend, deeply engaged in commerce, 
and by their influence as judges and collectors of Adaulut, 
they become the most dangerous enemies to the Company’s 
interests and the greatest oppressors of the manufacturers. I 
hope you 'will approve of the additional allowances and the 
commission that wo have given to the collectors, for wuthout 
them it was absolutely impossible that an honest man sliould 
acquire the most moderate competency.”’" And at a later 
period ho wrote to the same correspondent, with reference to 
the Company's civil servants, There arc some as honourable 
men as ever lived. They have committed no fault but that of 
sulnmttiiig to the extortion of their superiors. They have no 
other means of getting their bread. ... I sincerely believe 
that, excepting Mr. Charles Grant, there is not one jierson in 
the list who would escape prosecution.” 

To the earnest recommendations of the Governor- General — 
recommendations which, indeed, ho had practically anticipated 
— the Court of Directors gave their assent, but it was a 
grudging one. They had great notions of economy ; but 
their economy was based iqion the extravagant principle of 
‘^penny-wise, poimd-foolish.” They wore slow to comprehend 
the truth, that of all things in the world that which is best 

In another letter (addicssed to the Intelv picclndhig him tioin an}?- emolu- 
Coiirt ot Diiectois) he said “When ment ^vhatever, excepting such as are 
\ ou consider the -situationb of yoLii ser- publicly allowed, and \\hen von are 
v.ints in this country, the veiy hiejli ic- further pleased to consider that, ex- 
KS])onsibility now inoie particularly an- ce])ting instances of extraoulinaiy 
iiexod to the ofhee of collectoi, the merit, your servants cannot in futine 
temptations of the situation, the inccs- exjiect to obtain the olhce of a collector 
sant hihoLii ol his olhce, and the zeal iindci a peiiod of twelve ycais spent in 
which must he exerted to piomote the yoiii service, we tiust that ive shall he 
piosperity of the levenucs and countiv loimd to have consulted your true m- 
at lara,e ; whim, on the othei hand, you teiests wutli evciy compatible attention 
advert to the solemn restilctions imposed to economy, and that you will appiove 
upon him hy the Legislature, as well as the allowances and commission fixed by 
those in the public regulations and the us for your servants in the Revenue De- 
separate oideih already noticed, abso- paitment.” 
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worth payhig for is good service, and that even in its narrowest 1786—87. 
financial aspect it is wise and prudent for the State to consider 
the prosperity of those upon whom its own prosperity depends. 

So convinced was Cornwallis of this, that he wrote to Diindas, 
that the Company miglit advantageously save the salary of the 
Grovernor- General if they would not give better pay to their 
inferior servants, for that under the old system it would be easy 
to find a man to take his place for nothing. If the essence 
of the spirit of economy,” he said, of tlic whole Court of 
Directors could be collected, I am sure it would fall \nry short 
of my earnest anxiety on that subject. But I never can or 
shall think that it is good economy to put men into places of 
the greatest confidence, where they have it in their power to 
make their fortune in a few months, without giving them any 
salaries. If it is a maxim that no Govennnent can command 
honest services, and that pay our servants as we please they 
will equally cheat, the sooner that we lea^'c this country the 
better. I am sure that, under that supposition, I can bo of no 
use, and my salary is so much thrown away : iiothing vlll 1)0 
so easy as to find a Governor- General of Bengal who Avill 
serve without salary.”'^' 

In another letter, written at a later period, ho said : Iliave 
been a most rigid economist in all cases where I tliought rigid 
economy was true economy. I abolished sinecure jdaces, put 
a stop to jobbing, agencies, and contracts, picvcntod large sums 
being voted away in Council for trumped-u|) cliaigcs, and 
have been unwearied in limiting out fraud and aliuso in e\'ory 
department. As a proof that I have succeeded, you will sec 
this year, what never happened liefore, that our ox[)cnses hai'c 
fallen short of our estimates. But I shall never tliink it a wise 
measure in this country to place men in great and responsible 
situations, where the prosperity of our affairs must depend 
upon their exertions as well as their integrity, without giving 
them the means, in a certain number of }’ears, of acquiring 
honestly and openly a moderate fortune.” 

But, do what he might in India, it was difficult to restrain En^i^iisii joi.)- 
tlio tide of attempted jobbery, which was continually pouring 
in from England. From all tlie high places at home — from 
tlio King’s Court, from the council-chaml)er of the King's 
Ministers, from the Houses of Parliament, from the lobbitis ol' 

* (.ynnvaliis CArrosjtondciice. iloss. 
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the India House — solicitations on behalf of all sorts of people 
kept streaming into Calcutta. Men and women of rank and 
influence in London had been so long accustomed to get rid of 
troublesome petitioners for place and patronage hj sending 
them out to India with a letter of recommendation in their 
pockets, and the plan on many occasions had been found so 
successAil, that the evil habit was not to be readily abandoned. 
To Cornwallis, Avho would not perpetrate a job to please the 
King himself, and who could with difSculty find honourable 
employment for these adyenturers from England, all this was 
very distressing. His correspondence bears the impression of 
the vexation which it occasioned him. Lord Ailesbmy 
(Queen’s Chamberlain),” he wrote to his friend Lord Sydney, 
has greatly distressed me by sending out a Mr. Hit so, recom- 
mended by the Queen ; but I have too much at stake. I can- 
not desert the only system that can save this country even for 
sacred Majesty.” And again : I told you how Lord Ailcs- 
bury had distressed me by sending out Mr. Eitso. He is now 
VTiting in the Secretary’s Office for two hundred or two hmi- 
dred and fifty rupees a month, and I do not see the pro- 
bability of my being able to give him anything better, without 
deserving to be impeached. I am still persecuted every day 
by people coming out with letters to mo, who either get into 
jail or starve in the foreign settlements. For God’s sake do all 
in your power to stop this madness.” He was a very kind- 
hearted man, but the state of things was^ so bad, and it was so 
necessary to arrest it, that he wrote to the men himself who 
came begging to him for a place, after this formula : If I 
was inclined to serve you, it is wholly out of my power to do 
it, without a breach of my duty. I most earnestly advise you 
to think of returning to England as soon as possible. After 
the 1st of January next, I shaU be under the necessity of 
sending you thither.” If anything in the world could have 
arrested the evil, this would have done it. The remedy was 
severe, but it was effectual. 

The Company, I am afraid, were not much better than the 
Court. The Directors were not disinclined to perpetrate little 
private jobs of their own. But to applications from Leaden- 
hall-street the Governor- General sent back only threats of 
resignation. I must beg leave,” he wrote to a member of 
the Direction. to observe that T do not conceive anv man 
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can hayo beliaved with more proper respect to the Court of 
Directors than I have done ever since I have held my present 
station ; but I must freely acknowledge that before I accepted 
the arduous task of goyerning this country, 1 did understand 
that the practice of naming persons from England to succeed 
to offices of great trust and importance to the public welfare 
in this country, without either knowing or reg aiding whether 
such persons Averc in any degree qualified for such offices, was 
entirely done aiyay. If, unfortunately, so pernicious a system 
should be again reyh^ed, I should feel myself obliged to re- 
quest that some other person might immediately take from 
me the responsibility of goyerning these cxtcnsiA^o dominions, 
that I might preserve my oAvn character, and not be a Avitness 
to the ruin of the interests of my country.”^ So the Com- 
pany’s proteges Avere sent aAvay as empty-handed as those 
Avho came from the King and Queen. 

A consistent perseverance in a coiu'se of this kind, though 
at the outset it may alarm and irritate, A\dll in the end secure 
general respect and admiration, and extract uiiAvilliiig tributes 


* It does not appear eitliei that the 
activity of Party Politics in the direc- 
tion of rank jobbeiy was loss notouoiis 
than that of the Court or the Company 
Perhaps the rankest jobs cvei attempted, 
and in some measure peipetiated, were 
those by which IMr. Edmund Burke’s 
brother AVilliam was to enrich himself. 
It was said, and not without some sliow 
of probability, that AAbairen llastmpjs’s 
neglect of AAhlliam Buike added much 
to the rancour, if it did not originate 
the enmity, of his assailants. It apiiears 
that Lord Raw don, who was a good 
deal behind the scenes, thought it ad- 
visable, in the interests of fnendshi]), to 
give Cornwallis a hint of this Kotlimg 
daunted, however, the Governor-Gene- 
ral replied “ I am much obliged to 
you for your fiiendly hint about AAhl- 
iiam Burke. Although I may perhajis 
suffer a little in the opinion of the groat 
personage to whom you allude, foi my 
predilection for what I think great qua- 
lities and eminent services to Ins country 
in Mr. Pitt, I should on all othei points 
most earnestly wish to give every proof 
of the most sincere attachment and 
anxious desire to do w^hat I should have 
every, reason to believe would be agree- 
able to him. I have, ever since I have 
been m India, treated AVilliam Burke 


'With the greatest personal attention , 
and I have done little favours, such as 
ensigiuies iii tlie King’s serMce, &c , to 
Ills fi lends But It IS impossible for me 
to SCI VC him essentially — that is, put 
huge sums of money into his pocket, 
without a gros-^ Molation of mv ])ublic 
duty, and doing actN fot which I should 
deserve to be iiupeached He has him- 
self suggested to mo two modes of 
scivmg him, which I will explain to 
you The tirst is, that he should re- 
ceive money here, and be allowed to 
manage the remittances for the payment 
of the King’s troops at IVlathas and 
Bombay. 1 iouiid him m iiossessioii of 
such a lemittance to IMadias when I 
iir^t aiiived, •which wms given to him 
by hlacpherson (m order to {lay hi^ 
court to Edmund Biiike), and iixed at 
the .scandalous exchange of 110 Arcot 
rupees for 100 jiagodas, by wdiat ho, 
hlaephei son, called a committee of ic- 
spcctahle merehant.s, consisting of AA^'il- 
Iiam Buike himself (the Company’s 
Military Paymaster-General), an inti- 
mate friend of Burke’s, and a pimcipal 
propiietor in the hank through -which 

he remitted his money, and poor , 

who, 1 believe, to this da}^ scarcely 
knows the difference of value between a 
rupee and a shilling ” 
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178G— 87. of applause oven from those whose immediate interests have 
been injurionslj affected by it. The correspondence of Mr, 
Shore in the years 1786-87 indicates that the now Governor- 
General soon lived down the unpopularity which attended his 
first efforts to purify the administration. I live upon the 
happiest terms with Lord Cornwallis,” wrote the Comicillor in 
November, 1786. I love and esteem his character, which is 
what the world allows it. Tlic honesty of his principles is in- 
flexible ; he is manly, affable, and good natiired ; of an excel- 
lent judgment ; and he has a degree of application to business 
beyond what you would suppose. I could not be happier with 
any man. His health is sound ; for he has not had an hour’s 
indis230sition since first I saw him. If the state of affairs 
would allow him to bo popular, wdiich ho is most eminently at 
present, no Governor would ever enjoy a greater share of popu- 
larity. . . . Natives and Euroi^eans universally exclaim that 
Lord Cornwallis’s arrival has saved the coimtry.” 

And again, writing a few months afterwards to Warren 
Hastings, ho said: ^^Tlie respect, esteem, and regard which I 
have for Lord Cornwallis might subject my oj^inion of his 
government to a suspicion of j)artiality. Yet I cannot avoid 
mentioning that it has acquired the character of vigour, con- 
sistency, and dignity. The system of patronage which you 
so justly re]3robated, and which you always found so grievous 
a tax, has boon entirely subverted. Tlie members of Govern- 
ment, relieved from the torture of private solicitations, have 
more time to attend to their 2 )ublic duties ; and the exj)enses 
of Government are within their established bounds. On 
these j)rinciples, I acknowledge it difficult to gratify my wishes 
with respect to my OAvn friends, or those who, from recom- 
mendations, have claims upon me ; and I cannot expect to 
escape reproaches for a conduct which the interest of the 
Company renders iiidisj)cnsable. With Lord Cornwallis I 
have had the hap 2 )iness to live constantly on terms of the 
most intimate confidence, and on this account, as well as by 
a knowledge of his character, I am jorecluded from making 
any solicitations but such as arc warranted by the strictest 
propriety. You will learn from others how well his time is 
regulated, and of his miremittcd a]) 2 )lication to business. . . . 
His situation was uncomfortable on our arrival ; he now' re- 
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ccivos tlic respect clue to liis zeal, integrity, and indcfatigaLlo 1787 
a].)plicatioii.”‘^ 


In August, 1787, Lord Cormvallis started on a tour in tlic Tom m the 
provinces — eager to see for liiinself tlie state of tlie <-TUintry 
a]id tlic })rogrcss of the administration, and to i]is[)ect tlic 
troops under liis connnand. Holding, as lie did, tlu'. doidjle 
office of Governor- Gen end and Coimnandta-in-Cliitd*, and Ins 
natural tastes, no loss tlian liis antecedent experiences, in- 
clining liiin towards military nitlier tlain civil affairs, lie liad 
from the first taken into his consideration the condition of the 
army, which Avas at that time not very encouraging. 1 am 
now going up tlio rwer to Aosit the miliitiry stations,” lie 
wrote to liis friend Colonel Fox, A\dth whom ho had attended 
more than one review of the Prussian Army. The Coni- 
})any’s Europeans are not cxactl}' like wdiat wo saAV Iavo 
years ago. On the whole, cveiything goes on in this coiiniry 
as Avell as I could reasonahly expect. 1 Iuiao made great and 
essential reforms, and, 1 tliink, without unpopidariiy. Ihul 
as the evil Avas, I think the abuses of tJie aiiuy A\cro the 
greatest, not one of Avhich Bloperf had attein])tod to correct.” 
lie wrote this on board his pinnace working up the rivcT. It 
Avas a propitious season for clearing oil arrears of private coi- 
respondence ; and amongst otheis to A\hom he AMote, as 
tlie goAurnment party tracked u]) the Gangers, was his old 
friend Lord Shelbiirno, now Lord Lansdowno, to whom he 
said: As I must lay my coming to India to your door, and 


^ Life of Lord Tu<jnmouth^ hj Ins 
Son . — In anoUiei Icttei, written in I78a, 
the Siiiue wntei said “The task iqxni 
which Lord Coin wfillih and nnseli em- 
barked was lefoimation and iin]no\e- 
meiit AVe had inveteuite piejudices 
and long-conhrmed habits to eni ountei 
To scive onr eonstiUients, it wus netes- 
smy to iclienth the einoUinunts oi in- 
dividuals, and to mtiodiice system and 
lei-iilaiily wdieie all hefoie was disuidei 
and misiule ” 

f General Sloper had boon sent out as 
Commander -1 n-Chief to IJeni^al lief ore 
the a])pomtment (d Loul Coinwodhs, and 
liad been sujieiseded bv that nobleman. 
He had been tiied in the balanei*, and 
I omul WMntinn lie had exhibited in his 


condiu ( .ni almost unexampled a])(itude 
foi joblien. On lii^ supei s(<vM()ii, 1 k' 
went home, and w is 0 ‘u‘i\ed witli opmi 
aims by the Ibime of \\ ah‘s A co- 
tempmaiN jmiiiiahst saw-i '■" I lu' iia-ep- 
tum of (hmeial Sloper 1)\ tlie Ibiiuo 
ot Wales was llatteinui, to the Ceueial 
he\(md coiueption. d'iu' Ibime met bun 
m Pall-Mall, as the (Jeiioral was qoim; 
into London lie lode up, stopped the 
duiise himself, shook the Geneial bv the 
hand, .ind seemed o\eijo\ed to see him ; 
and m eveiv place wdieie tbev have met 
since Ins ItoAal Tlinliiiess has paid bun 
the most jiomted andinaiked attention ” 
No one, aftei leadino this, will be sm- 
piised to leaiii that Lord Counvaliis ii.id 
the woivst possible o}muuii oi him 
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1787« as you are coiiHequently in a great degree responsible for my 
conductj I tlimk it fair to toll you that I flatter myself I have 
not yet disgraced you. I can safely say that I ha^'e not been 
idle ; I hare selected the ablest and honest est men in the dif- 
ferent departments for my advisers, and I am not conscious 
that I have in any one instance sacrificed the public good to 
any private consideration. ... I have already told you that 
I had pationised Fonbcllo ; I have likewise brought forward 
the two Kenneways, Avho are both very deserving men ; the 
soldier is my aide-de-camp, the other I have put into the 
Board of Trade, where he is rendering most essential services. 
... I am now going to visit the Upper Provinces and the 
stations of the army, wliich is, I am sorry to say, still in a 
most wrctcliod condition, almost, indeed, without subordi- 
nation.'’ 

Li those days travelling in India was slow and tedious. 
Tlio ri\'er was full after the rains, and ever}dhing was in his 
faA’-our ; but it was hold to bo a great achievement that he 
reached Benares on the 29th of August, in the course of a 
month from the day on which he left the Presidency”! — a dis- 
tance now accomplished in twcnt}'-four hours. In the middle 
of the following month ho was at Allahabad. He visited 
Futtehgurh, Cawnporo, and other principal stations, where 
ho inspected the troops in cantonments, and formed an opinion 
not very favoimablo to any paid of the Company’s establish- 
ment, except the ArtiUery. But if the Commander-in- Chief 
was active at this time, the Governor- General was thoughtful. 
For as he proceeded up the country, vague rumours of hos- 
tile designs on the part of the great Mahomedan usimper of 
Mysore came to liiin from Southern India. They greatly 

“Lord Cornwallis is gone up the f “ By the last accounts leceived from 
country to leview the mihtaiv station-:), some of the Right Honourable the Go- 
and has left Stuart and rnybclf to go on vernor - Geneial’s suite, we have the 
with the biismess . . What I feel pleasure to announce his Lordship’s ar- 
most IS the distiess of numbers with iiral at Benares on the 29th ultimo 
whom I am connected The former His Lordship has had a very favouiablc 
e:s.travagaiice of the service has pro- passage, as, including the several days 
duced this consequence The in in- he has stopped at different settlements, 

ciples upon which we act will make me he will have got to Benares in the course 
moie enemies than friends , but how of a month fiom the day he left the 
can I help it? There is no serving God Presidency .” — Calcutta Gazette^ Sej?t. 6, 
and Mammon ” — John Shore to H. L 1787. 

Chandler^ Atigust 3, 1787. LtfeofLord 
Teignmoidh, hy his Son, 
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disquieted him. Ho was a soldier, right soldierly ; but he 
had lived so much in the camp, ho had seen so much of the 
stern realities of actual warfare, that his desires wore all for 
peace. Experience has since shown that the soldier-states- 
men of India have e^"or been more moderate in counsel, and 
more forbearing in act, than her civil rulers. Lord Cornwallis 
saw clearly that there was a great work before him, which 
war would disastrously interrupt ; but, equal to either for- 
tune,” ho began to meditate hostile contingencies, and to 
turn his visit to the provinces to the best account. On the 
5th of September, 1787, he wrote, from Chuiiar, to Mr. 
Stuart, senior member of his council : I wish, with all m}' 
soul, that my a]iprchcnsions could be quiet respecting the 
Carnatic. Should the worst happen, and Tij^poo actually 
break with us, I think it may prove ultimately fortunate that 
I am at present in this part of the country. I can take im- 
mediate measui’os to endeavour to form a close connexion with 
the different chieis of the Mahrattas, and to incite them to 
attack Tippoo on their side to recover the territories that he 
and his father had wrested from them during their internal 
dissensions. Every other means must likewise bo taken to cairy 
on the war against him with the utmost vigour, and to pro- 
vide against any foreign interference.” On the 15th of October 
he wrote to Mr. Shore : I lose no time in assuring you and 
Mr. Stuart that I most perfectly a})pro\ e of your having re- 
solved to siqiport the declaration of the Madras GoN'crnment, 
and of its being our determination to piotect the llajah of 
Travancore as one of our allies. If it will give you the 
smallest satisfaction, you may put my concurrence on record. 

. . . We must, no doubt, make e\nry preparation m our 
powei'. ... It is imjiossible to enter into particulars, until 
we are acquainted with the manner in which Tippoo means to 
carry his designs into execution.” A month later, he wrote 
to Mr. Dundas in England, saying: There appears such a 
jealousy and coldness in the disposition of the Mahrattas to- 
wards us, that I do not flatter myself, in tlie event of a breach 
with Tippoo, that we could derive any immediate assistance 
from them. The timidity of the Mzam, and tlie wretched 
state of his army and his country, do not render his intrigues 
with the French and Tippoo very formidable, and I think they 


1787. 
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1787 . may alarm tlic jealousy of the Poonali Ministry, and welcome 
them more readily to take part with ns.” 

State of Oudo. Ho was then sailing down the river, on his rctimi journey 
to Calcutta, Among the other duties which he had imposed 
upon himself, was a visit to Oude, then, and for years after- 
wards, in a state of disorder, aggravated by the intense job- 
bery of English adventurers, sometimes witli the stamp of the 
Conijiany upon them, who entangled the unfortunate Hewab- 
Wuzeer in half-fraudulent pecuniary transactions, and then 
endeavoured to obtain the aid of the sword of G-overnment to 
cut tlio Gordian laiot of the complications they had adroitly 
contrhed for their own advantage. This was not the only 
evil. The connexion between the Company’s Government and 
the He^rab was one which was certain, in the end, to engulf 
him and liis people in ruin. Lord Cornwallis brought a clear 
un]>iased judgment to bear upon the past history of Oude ; 
and he could not hclji sympathising vdth the distressed condi- 
tion of tlic ruler of that fair province. “ I was received at 
AIlaluLl)ad,” ho wrote to the Court of Directors, ^‘^and at- 
tended to Lucknow by the Vizier and his Ministers with every 
mark of friendship and respect. I cannot, however, express 
how much I was concerned during my short residence at his 
capital, and my progress through his dominions, to bo witness 
to the disordered state of his finances and government, and of 
the desolated appearance of the country. The evils vnre too 
alarming to admit of palliation, and I thought it my duty to 
exhort him in the most friendly manner to endeavour to 
apply cftectual lemodics to them.” And then, after some 
further observations on the disorganisation of that unhappy 
province, he said, with the unflinching sincerity wdiich distin- 
guished all his utterances, I shall avoid making any remarks 
upon the original grounds, or su})posed right, which induced 
us to interfere in the details of that unfortunate country, and 
shall only say that I am afraid it has done us no credit in 
Hindostan; but that the imperfect manner in which wo did 
or could interfere could hardly fail of being attended with the 
consequences that have been cxpeiienccd — that of giving con- 
stant disgust and dissatisfaction to the Vizier, without pro- 
ducing a shadow of benefit or relief to the body of the inhabi- 
tants.” He was the first, indeed, to hit that groat glaiiiig 
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blot, wliicli afterwards was discerned for more than half a ceii“ 
tiny, and was the source of all kinds of protests, remonstrances, 
and menaces, but which at last could be removed only by the 
sharp knife of annexation. 

Early in December Lord ConiAvallis was again in Calcutta. Hetum to Cai- 

I was so fortunate,” ho wrote to the Duke of York, on tlie 
10th of that month, ^^in wind and veather, that 1 completed 
my expedition, during which, by land and w’^at.er, I travelled 
above two-and- twenty hundred miles in less than four months, 
without omitting any material olyect of my tour, civil or 
military.” He liad brought back with him, from this tour of 
inspection, a very high estimate of the nnlitary qualities of the 
Company’s Sepoys, but the worst possible opinion of t.heir 
Europeans. A brigade of our Sepoys,” ho said, would 
easily make anybody Emperor of liindostan.” Tlie a])pcar- 
ance of the native troops,” he added, gave me the greatest 
satisfaction ; some of the liattalions were perfectly well trained, 
and there was a spirit of emulation among the ollicers, and an 
attention in the men, which lea\cs me but little room to d()ul)t 
that they will soon bo brought to a great ])it(di of disci- 
pline . , . . ; but the Company’s Europeans are such mise- 
rable wretches tliat I am asliamod to acknowledge them for 
countrymen.” To any one consiilering the manner in which 
the Company’s regimenis were recruited, there could lie nothing 
surprising in this. The refuse of the streets was swc})t up and 
shovelled at once into the ships. Emliarked as rablile, tliey wc^ro 
expected to land as soldiers. No cx])eriment could be more 
hopeless. Yet it was clear to Lord Cornw^^dlis that the per- 
manence of our Indian Em})ire depended upon its defence by 
a fixed establishment of well-ordered European troops. 1 
think it must be universally admitted,” ho said, that with- 
out a large and well-regulated body of Europeans, our hold of 
these valuable dominions must be very insecure. It cannot 
be expected that even the best of treatment would constantly 
conciliate the willing obedience of so vast a body of peoj)le, 
differing from ourselves in almost every circumstance of laws, 
religion, and customs ; and oppressions of individuals, ciTors 
of government, and several other unforeseen causes, will, no 
doubt, arouse an inclination to revolt. On such occasions it 
would not be wise to place great dependence upon tlieir 
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Administrative 

reform. 


countrymen who compose the native regiments, to secure 
their subjection.” He wrote this, in a strongly-worded letter, 
to the Court of Directors, telling them that it was al}solutely 
necessary, for the correction of this evil, that a better system 
of recruiting in England should be established, and that the 
ofHcers of the Company’s Europeans should be permitted to 
rank equally, according to the dates of their commissions, 
with those of his Majesty’s troops. He saw that the depressed 
state of the Company’s officers at that time was most injurious 
to the public interests, and that nothing could be more fatal to 
the general efficiency of the army than the jealousies sub- 
sisting between the two services.” I recommend,” ho wrote 
to the Court, in another letter, that they may l3e put, as 
nearly as possible, on a footing of equality in c^-ery respect, 
whenever they may happen to be employed together on the 
same sendee.” 

Whilst those recommendations were travelling to England, 
Lord Cornwallis, at the head-quarters of his government, was 
assiduously superintending the details of its internal adminis- 
tration. There was still much to be done in the way of what 
w^as called the correction of abuses and in this he had a 
zealous and an active fellow-laboimer in Mr. Shore. It was a 
happy circumstance that at this time all immediate appre- 
hensions of a war with Tippoo had passed away with the old 
year. On the 7th of January, Cornwallis wrote to England, 
saying : Oiu alarm from Tippoo’s preparations has ceased, 

and there is no reason to believe from General Conway’s^ 
conduct that he Jias any desire to foment distmrbances to 
promote a war in this country. . . . Ho man can be more 
seriously interested in the continuance of peace than myself; 
we have everything to lose and nothing to gain by war ; and 
a peace for those next three years will enable me to put this 
country into such a state, that it will be a difficult task even 
for a bad successor to hurt it materially.” If, however,” he 
wrote a few days afterwards, the politics of Europe should 
embroil us with the French, I lay my account that Tippoo will 
be ready at the shortest notice to act in concert with them 
against the Carnatic.” It was therefore necessary to make 

* General Conway^ a French officer of Irish extraction, was then Governor of 
Pondicherry. 
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quiet preparations for tlie too probable contingency of war. 1788—89. 
But there was abundant time for the business of administratiye 
details, and in the years 1788-89 Lord Cornwallis assiduously 
applied himself to them, eager to reform altogether the re- 
venue and judicial systems of the country. In this great 
work of amelioration he had, on all questions of land-tenure, 
the advice and assistance of Mr. Shore. In matters connected 
with the administration of justice, and generally with the law or 
regulations of the British settlements, he was guided primarily 
by the advice of Mr. George Barlow, ^ one of the Government 
secretaries, and one of the ablest and most promising members 
of the Company’s Civil Service. Cornwallis had from the 
first discerned Barlow’s great merits, and had placed un- 
bounded confidence in him. With the exceiDtion, perhaps, of 
Mr. Charles Grant, whom to know was to honour, and Mr. 

Jonathan Duncan, who was rising into eminence as an ad- 
ministrator, mainly by the foi'ce of an overflowing humanity 
and an honesty and simplicity of character rarely surpassed, 
there was no man in the Company’s sendee of whom Lord 
Cornwallis entertained a higher opinion than of George Barlow. 

And it may be added that, with the exception of the members 
of his own family,” or staff*, there was no man for whom he 
felt a warmer affection. Barlow worked with all his might 
at the elaboration of a new Code of Regulations. And there 
was another man from whom, in legislative difficulties, the 
Governor- General was fain to apply for advice and assistance 
— a man whoso name is very dear to literature and to learn- 
ing, the accomplished Sir William Jones. 

I do not purpose, at this point of the narrative, to vTito in 
detail of the administrative reforms which were instituted l)y 
the Government of Lord Cornwallis. It is enough to say that 
these two years wore spent by him in hard, continuous work, 
not unenlivened by the exercise of those social amenities 
which are among the duties, as they are among the privileges, 
of the Chief of the Government of India. He had it very 
much at heart to improve the social morality of the English in 
India; for though very much better than it had been some 
years before, it was, notwithstanding the assertions of Captain 

* Afterwards Sir George Hilaro Bailow, Governor-General ad interim^ and 
subsequently Governor of Madras. 
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1787 — 89 . Price and Mr. Lindsay, considerably in want of reform. Tlio 
narrow limits of liis residence, as I have before observed, com- 
pelled him to entertain the society of Calcutta in one of its public 
buildings. The newspapers of the day contain frequent notices 
of Lord Cornwallis’s banquets and balls.* It may be gathered 
from a variety of cotemporary sources, that, though greatly 
respected as one who had the true nobleman stamp upon him, 
he was very popular in the settlement. For ho was one 
who ever maintained the dignity of his station, without per- 
sonal arrogance or exclusiveness ; and who rendered his own 
good example more potential for good by the kindly con- 
sideration with which he treated his inferiors. The kind- 
ness of his heart and the courtesy of his manners compelled 
his countrymen to regard him with equal affection and respect. 

And year after year — it might not untruthfully be said, 
month after month — a progressive improvement was observ- 
able in the morality of English residents in Bengal, which 
was soon communicated to the other presidencies. One cha- 
racteristic illustration of this is wortliy of notice. At the 
Calcutta balls, before the coming of Lord Cornwallis, there 
had seldom been much, if any, dancing after snipper. The 
gentlemon-dancers were commonly too far gone in drink to 
venture upon any experiments of activity demanding the 
preservation of the perpendicular. But, when Lord Corn- 
wallis set his mark on Anglo-Indian society, all this was 
changed. The Indian journals remarked that many young 
bloods,” who had before remained at the supper-table, re- 
turned to the dancing-room, and the ladies had all proper 
respect. At the same time there was a manifest diminution 


* Take tlie following (fioin a Cal- 
cutta ne’w spajiei), drawn fiom Mr. Sctoii 
Karr\s volume, as an example of Coin- 
wallih’s hospitality • “ A veiy laige and 
respectable company, in coiihcquence of 
the invitation given by the lOght Ilon- 
ouialile the Goveinoi -General, ahsembled 
on "Jhiesdav (New Yeai’s l)ay) at the 
Old Court House, whei e an elegant dm- 
nei was piepaied. The toasts were, as 
usual, echoed from the cannon’s mouth, 
and merited this distinction fiom their 
loyalty and patriotism In the evening 
the ball exhibited a circle less extensive, 
hut equally brilliant and beautiful, with 


that which graced the entertainment in 
honour ol the King’s biithday. Lady 
Chambeis and Colonel Pearsc danced 
the /list minuet, and the succeeding ones 
continued till about half-aftci eleven 
o’clock, when the supjiei -tables pic- 
seiited evoiy lequisite to giatify the 
most retmed epicurean. The ladies soon 
resumed the pleasuies of the dance, and 
knit the luial braid, m emidation of the 
poet’s sistei graces, till four in the 
moinmg, vhile some discijiles of the 
jolly god of wine testified then satisfac- 
tion m poeans of exultation ” — Jcoiuai u, 
1788. 
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of gambling ; and as necessary results of less drink and loss 1789 
plajj duelling and suicide ceased to fiirnisli the ghastly inci- 
dents of the preceding years. ^ 

The personal habits of Lord Cornwallis were at all times 
very simple. Ho was not at all addicted to official display, 
and perhaps on the whole, in his daily life, fell some^\diai, 
shoif of the outer stateliness wliich should en\iron the ])osi- 
tion of a Governor- General. Ho was fond of horse-exercise, 
and he had a partiality for higli-trotting horses, perhaps 
because ho was sensible that it would piofit him to eliec'k 
his natural tendency to obesit}". His companion in these 
rides was commonly his dear friend and cherished associate, 

Colonel Eoss, whose society was a continual solace to him. 

Between the morning and the evening rides he worked hard. 

He told his son that it was all clockwork. M}" life at Cal- 
cutta,” he wrote, in January, 1789, to Lord Brome, ^ffis 
perfect clockwork. I got on horseback just as the davii of 
day begins to a 2 )pcar, ride on the same road and the same 
distance, pass the whole forenoon after my return from riding 
in doing business, and almost the same exactly before sunset, 
then write or read over letters or papers of business h>r two 
hours, sit down at nine, with two or three officers of my 
family, to some fruit and a biscuit, and go to bed soon alter 
the clock strikes ten, I don’t think the greatest sap at Eton 
can load a duller life than this.” 

But the diilness was not to continue much longer. Already riospc'cis of 
wore there ominous mutterings of a coming storm. The peac*c 
which had been so long threatened was no^v about to be 
broken by the miscriipulous conduct of Tijipoo Sidtan of My- 
sore, who was eager to swallow up the territories of our 
faithful ally, the Eaj ah of the Travancore. This was not to 
be borne. There was no difference of opinion in the council- 

An Englibli clergyman named giilar liouis and sobriety of conduct be- 
Tennant, who wrote a book about India came as decidedl;v the test of man of 
undei the title of “Indian Reci cations,” fashion as they weic formerly of me- 
speaking of the impio\ements in the gulaiity.” (The %snter means to say 
social moralit}’’ of the English in India “as iiregidaiitvfonueily was ”) “Thou- 
at the end of the last century, says: sands o%\e then lives, and many moic 
“A reformation, highly commendable, then health, to this change, v Inch had 
has been effected, partly fiom necessity, neither been reckoned on, noi even foie- 
but more by the example of a late seen, by those who intioduced it” I 
Governor-General, whose elevated lank have not the least doubt, ho\\e\er, that 
and noble birth gave him in a great Loid Coinwallis cleaily foresaw it. 
measme the guidance of fashion Re- 
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1789 . cliamber of Calcutta. The honour and tlio safety of the 
British empire in India alike demanded that we should resort 
to arms. But^ unfortunately, there was at that time a very 
feeble state of government at Madras. Mr. Holland, though 
continually warned that war was not merely probable, but 
inevitable, had done nothing to prepare for it. Lord Corn- 
wallis knew that in such an emergency he was not to be 
trusted, so he determined to proceed to Madras, and take 
charge of the civil government and the command of the 
army. But, before he was able to execute this design, he re- 
ceived intelligence that his friend General Medows had been 
appointed Governor and Commander-in- Chief at Madras. 
The tidings were received by Lord Cornwallis with mingled 
emotions of gratification and regret. He rejoiced that 
his old friend Medows was coming to the Coast, but he could 
not help being sorry that there was no longer a laudable 
pretext for taking personal command of the army which 
was about to march into Mysore. His sentiments have 
been so clearly recorded in an official minute which he wrote 
on receiving intelligence of the appointment of General 
Medows, that I cannot do better than transcribe his words. 
After speaking of the deplorable state of the Madras Govern- 
ment, he proceeded to say : “ Under the impressions which I 
have described, I thought myself called upon by a sense of duty 
to the Company, as well as by an attention to the general 
interests of my country, to stand forth and endeavour to avert 
the misfortunes with which negligence and misconduct, or 
jealousies between the civil and military departments, might 
be attended. With that view, and upon the gromid of state 
necessity, it was my intention to take the responsibility 
of an irregular measure upon myself, and to propose that the 
Board should invest me with full powers to take a temporary 
charge of the civil imd military affairs at the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, by exercising the functions of Governor 
as well as those of Commander-in-chief. ^ It is, 

however, with great satisfaction that I congratulate the Board 
on the arrival, in the mean time, of the advices by the Vestal 
frigate, by which we have been informed that the commission 
appointing General Medows to be Governor of Fort St. George 
was on board that vessel, and as the Vestal proceeded from 
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Agengo to Bombay on the 3rcl ultimo, there is every reason to 
hope that he will be able to take charge of the Government 
before, or at least as soon as, it would have been possible for 
me to have reached Madras. The grounds upon which I 
formed my first resolution are, therefore, in a great measure 
or entirely done away. For, as it would have been incom- 
patible with the station which I hold in this country to have 
rendered myself in any way subordinate to the Government of 
Madras, and as General Medows is a man of acknowledged 
ability and character, and regulaisly invested by the Court of 
Directors with the offices of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chiof at the Presidency of Fort St. George, I will not ven- 
ture to say that, bj" relinquishing the immediate direction of 
the supreme government after a knowledge of the appoint- 
ment of General Medows, I should not bo justly exposed to 
blame and censure for executing a determination which had 
been made a few days before under the belief of tlio existence 
of different circumstances.” 

In a private letter to his brother, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
the Governor- General expressed elcai*ly the sentiments with 
which he regarded the concession to General Medows of the 
command of the army in the field. I wish,” ho wrote, it (the 
news of Medows’ s transfer to Madras) had arriind either three 
months sooner or three months later ; in the firbt case, I believe 
that we should have had no war, for I am convinced that 
Tippoo was oncoiuaged by the weakness and corruption of Mr. 
Holland’s government ; and in the second, without an}" dispa- 
ragement to Medows, whose character and abilities I highly 
respect, I think I could, for a time, have conducted the civil 
and military business of the Carnatic with more case and 
advantage than he could, from the greater experience I have 
had in the general affairs of India. I must now be satisfied 
with being Medows’s commissary, to furnish him vith men, 
money, and stores ; to get no share of credit, if things go 
well, and a large proportion of blame, if they do not succeed. 
All this I felt severely, but I could not think it justifiable to 
leave my own government in order to supci'sede such a man 
as Medows.” And then, after speaking of his own private 
affairs, he gave utterance to the very natural lament of the 
successful administrator, who sees all the great structure of 

VOL. I. Q 
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General 
Med.OA\ s 


his financial reforms swept away by a sudden tempest ; It is 
a melancholy task to write all this, and to see all the effects 
of my economy and the regulation of the finances, which cost 
me so much labour, destroyed in a few months. But I am 
pretty well inured to the crosses and vexations of this world, 
and so long as my conscience does not reproach me with any 
blame, I have fortitude enough to bear up against them.”’^ 


I must pause here to de^te a few sentences to the brave 
and noble-hearted man to whom Cornwallis was now prepared 
to delegate the command of the army of Mysore. He was one 
of the most chivalrous of soldiers, and the most generous and 
gentle of men. He had served with distinction in the American 
war, and had built up a character in the eyes of his comrades, 
in which a masculine courage, almost reckless in its liardihood, 
was not less conspicuous than a womanly kindness of heart 
and tenderness of manner. He was so much beloved by the 
soldiery, that there was not a man who, having once served 
under him, would not have followed him delightedly all over 
the world. When he was first ordered to America, having been 
appointed to a now regiment, he received permission to take 
as many men from his old corps as might volunteer to accom- 
pany him. Accordingly, he di’cw up the regiment in line, and, 
after a few words of explanation, stepped on one side, and ex- 
claimed, Let all, who choose to go with me, come on this 
side.” The whole regiment to a man accepted the invitation ; 
the corps went over bodily to the spot on which their beloved 
commander was standing — a proof of their attachment which 
affected so sensibly his warm heart that he biust into tears. 

On service, wherever danger was to be found, MedoAvs Avas 
sure to be in the thick of it. In the battle of BrandyAviiie, 
AAdien loading on his grenadiers to the charge, Avith orders to 
reserve their fire, he received in the SAVord-arm, just above the 
elbow, a shot, which went out at his back ; and, falling from 
his horse, he broke his collar-bone on the other side. Major 
Harris! fomad him in this situation almost insensible ; but the 
well-known voice of his friend seemed to restore him ; he tried 


Cornwallis Correspondence — Rosa. f Afterwards General Lord Harris. 
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to extend a liandj but neitlior ^yas at liis command. “It’s 
liardj Harris/’ he said ; but presently added, “ it’s lucky poor 
Fanny (his wife) does not know this.” 

Another anecdote, still more characteristic, may be given in 
the words of Mr. Lushington, the biographer of Lord Harris : 
“ The General (Modows), acting upon that princij)le which 
continually influenced his military career, and which taught 
him that it made little difference in the chances of a soldier’s 
life whether he did his duty cautiously and shabbily, or promptly 
and handsomely, exposed himself to the hottest fire wherever 
he could. On one occasion he persevered so heedlessly in doing 
so, that Colonel Hams and the other officers with him implored 
him to come down from the position where ho stood as a mark 
to the enemy. He disregarded their remonstrance, when 
Colonel Harris jumped up and placed himself beside him, 
saying, ^ If you, sir, think it right to remain hero, it is my 
duty to stand by you.’ Tliis act of generous friendship had 
an immediate effect upon the noble heart of General Medows, 
and he descended from his perilous station.” 

Nor was the humanity of the General less conspicuous than 
his gallantry and devotion. It was one of his favoiuite maxims 
— one which he never neglected an opportunity of enforcing 
upon the troops under his command — that “ an enemy in our 
power is an enemy no more ; and the glorious characteristic 
of a British soldier is to conquer and to spare.” Even when 
opposed to the most barbarous and remorseless enemy against 
whom we have ever taken up arms, he still preached the doc- 
trine of “ no retaliation” to liis followers. Contending with 

o 

enemies of a different description, no man was more anxious 
to acluiowledge their merits than General Medows. At St. 
Lucie he issued an order, commencing with the following 
words : “ As soon as our gallant and generous enemy (the 
French) are seen to advance in great numbci's, the troops are 
to receive them with three huzzas, and then to bo perfectly 
silent and obedient to their officers.”^ 

Tins was in 1778. Medows com- of courtehies betw'eeil the English and 
manded a brigade An amusing account French officers is pleasantly represented, 
of the operations is given by the Ho- Following their example, an English sol- 
nourable Colin Lindsay (“ Lives of the dier took a pinch of sniitf fiom a French 
Lindsays”), in which the reciprocation sentry, and got into trouble for it. 
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In tlie course of the year 1788, General MecIowSj mainly on 
the recommendation of Lord Cornwallis, was appointed Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of Bombay. Accompanied 
by Colonel Harris as his Secretary,^ he sailed in the early 
part of the year for that presidency ; but he had not long dis- 
charged the duties of his station when he was transferred in a 
similar capacity to Madras. This change had been in con- 
templation from the first, and indeed the King’s Ministers 
had intended that he should eventually succeed to the Go- 
vernor-Generalship — an arrangement which, it was felt, would 
be gratifying to Cornwallis, f But Medows, who was no 
courtier, and who scorned to piu'chase promotion by servility, 
contrived to give offence to the Directors in Leadenhall-street, 
and for some time it appeared to Lord Cornwallis that his 
friend had tlirown away his chance of succession. Li April, 
1790, however. General Medows was formally appointed, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Pitt, to succeed to the Govern- 


* The circumstances of this appoint- 
ment are worthy of record, especially in 
connexion with the history o± the con- 
quest of Mysore. Happening shortly 
after his appointment to meet Harris in 
St. James’s-street, Geneial Medows 
asked his old friend and comrade what 
he had been doing. Harris replied that 
he had been to the Army Agents to 
ariange the sale of his commission, and 
that he was about to make preparations 
to emigrate with his family to Canada, 
as he saw little chance of advancement 
in the service. The General heard the 
story with manifest vexation and im- 
patience, and then asked his friend if 
the sale had been actually effected and 
the money paid ^ The reply was that 
there would be a day’s delay, owmg to 
the death of the Princess Amelia. 
“ Then,” said Medows, “you shall not 
sell out. I am going as Governoi to 
Bombay, and you shall go with me as 
secretary and aide-de-camp I will 
stop the sale of the commission ” He 
did so at once, and consummated his 
kindness by lending his friend a large 
sum of money to enable him to insure 
his life. And from this accidental 
meeting m St. James’s-street came the 
gradation of circumstances and events 
which turned the despairmg soldier mto 
the conqueror of Mysore and the founder 
of an illustrious family. 


f The following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Dundas to Lord Cornwallis, 
dated July 22, 1787, places this beyond 
a doubt “ We are all agreed that mili- 
tary men are the best of all Governors 
for India, and our wish is to peisuade 
General Medows to accept the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, with a commission of 
Commander-in-Chief of that settlement. 
He wdl remain tiU Campbell leaves 
Madras, and can be appointed to that 
settlement when Campbell leaves it; 
and there he can remain till you leave 
India, and be ready to succeed you 
when you choose (which I hope vwill 
be as late as you can) to leave it ” What 
Cornwallis thought of the plan is 
equally clear “ I should now be in- 
clined to say,” he wrote to Mr Dun- 
das, “ you had better stick to your plan 
of military Governoi s, and have done 
with the civil line, if I did not remem- 
ber there have been some military cha- 
racters in this country that have not 
been veiy correct. I hope, however, at 
aU events, that Medows will be my suc- 
cessor — not that I mean to run away 
whilst the house is on fire , for much as 
I wish to return to England next year, 
I would not do it unless the Company’s 
possessions were in a state of security.” 
— Cornwallis Correspondence, Boss, Feb. 
7, 1790. 
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iiient- General of Bengal, upon tlae death, removal, or resigna- 
tion of Earl Cornwallis.” ^ 

In the spring of 1790, as already stated, General Medows 
disembarked at Madras, and lost no time in placing himself at 
the head of his army. On the 25th of May tlic order-book 
contained his first characteristic address to the troops under 
his command, dated from Head- Quarters Camp, Tiichinopoly 
Plain : The Commander-in- Chief, Major-General Medows, 
is happy to find himself at the head of that army whose 
appearance adorns the country, lie trusts their bravery and 
discipline will save. An army that is brave and olDodicnt, 
that is patient of labour and fearless of danger, that surmounts 
difficulties, and is full of resources, but aboA'C all, whose cause 
is just, lias I'cason to hope to be invincible against a cruel and 
ambitious tyrant, whoso savage treatment of his prisoners but 
too many present have experienced. However, should the 
fortune of war put him in our liands, uncontaminated by his 
base example, let him bo treated with every act of humanity 
and generosity, and enlightened, if possible, by a treatment so 
much the reverse of his own. To a generous mind, a fault 
acknowledged is a fault forgot ; and an enemy in our power is 
an enemy no more. That the army and Commander- in- Chief 
may understand each other — and the sooner tlie better, as there 
is nothing on earth that ho idolises more than a well-disciplined 
army, so there is nothing on earth that he detests or despises 
more than the reverse — ho is, tliereforo, determined to make 
the severest examples of the few that may dare to disgrace the 
army in general by a different conduct. No plunderers will 
be shown the smallest mercy; ho is resolved to make ex- 
amples severe, in the hope of making them rare, and would 
think it one of the greatest blessings he could enjoy to make 
none at all. Among the first wishes of his heart is the army’s 


Pitt’s letter is dated April 28, 1790. 
He wrote to the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman, saying . “ As you expressed 
a wish that I should communicate to 
you, in writing, my sentiments respect- 
ing the nominations for the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras, I think it right to 
state to you, that as far as I am enabled 
to form an opinion on that subject, I 
thmk no arrangement can be made under 
the present circumstances which will be 


more foi the public service than the ap- 
pointment of General Medows to be 

Governor-General.” The Court’s 

resolution was passed on the same day. 
On the 28th April, 1790, Major-General 
"William Medows was appointed by the 
Court of Directors “ to succeed to the 
Government-General of Bengal, upon the 
death, removal, or resignation of Earl 
Cornwallis.” — MS, Records, 


1790. 
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1790 reputation and success; but it must be prepared for hardships, 
and to endure them — for difficulties, and to surmount them — 
for numerous enemies, and to beat them.” 

But the noble soldier is not always the accomplished Ge- 
neral, and the high qualities which distinguished Mcdows 
were not those which command success in such operations as 
were now confided to him. He took the field under many 
disadvantages. His army was ill equipped ; the country and 
the mode of warfare were now to him. Pie was imperfectly 
acquainted with the resoimces of the enemy, and was too eager 
for action in detail to take a comprehensive view of the 
general demands of the campaign before him. He was blamed 
for dividing his forces in such a manner as to expose them to 
disaster by the impossibility of supporting them when engaged 
with superior bodies of the enemy ; and it is not to be doubted 
that the army was harassed and wearied without attaining any 
proportionate results.’^ Lord Cornwallis had from the first 
entertained some private misgivings as to the wisdom of his 
friend’s plan of operations ; but he had waited patiently for 
the fuller development of the scheme, and had passed no hasty 
judgment upon it. But month after month passed, and it 
was plain that Medows was making no way towards the sub- 
jugation of Tippoo, and, in spite of his eager wish for hard 
fighting, had failed to bring the Sultan to a general action. 
At last, the imminent danger to which the force under Colonel 
Floyd was exposed, in the half-glorious, half-disastrous affair 
of Sattemengulum, where the gallantry of our troops was* far 
more conspicuous than their success, roused the Governor- 
General from his generous delusion that the conduct of the 
war was in good hands. Moreover, it required good and ex- 
perienced management to keep our allies, the Nizam and the 
Peishwah, up to the mark of good fiiith and vigorous action 
under the depressing influences of an unsuccessful campaign. 
So, after much self-communing and some consultation with 


* The follo'VA’iiig passage in IMajor 
Price’s narrative, drawn from his co- 
tempoiary journals, is significant “ On 
this subject I find it here lathei boldly 
leinarked for a subaltern of nine years’ 
standing, how much it derogated from 
the judgment of the Roman Biutus, to 
Avho&e vigorous example General Me- 


dows had some time since referred, to 
have ttius exposed his army to be cut 
ofl in detail by placing so valuable a 
division of it, in defiance of so many 
fatal examples, so far beyond the possi- 
bility of supiport It was, however, the 
general opinion at the time.” 
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his colleagues in the government. Lord Cornwallis determined 
to take command of the army in the field. 

But he was very careful of tlio reputation of his friend, 
and with some — perhaps excusable — obscuration of the truth, 
recorded in his public despatches that he did not supersede 
Groneral Medows on account of any distrust of his military 
skill. “ I entertain,” he wrote to the Court of Directors on 
tlie 17 th of November, ^Hoo high an opinion of General 
Medows’ s professional abilities, and feel too groat a confidence 
in his zeal to promote tlie public good, to imagine tliat the 
war will bo conducted with more success under my own im- 
mediate direction ; but as Tip})00 may have it in his power, 
during a temporary inactivity on our part, to timi his whole 
force against our allies, and, miless counteracted by us, may 
intimidate or otherwise prevail upon tliem to treat for a sepa- 
rate peace, I have thought it incumbent upon mo, on this 
occasion, to step beyond the lino of regular official duty, upon 
the supposition that my presence on the coast may operate in 
some degree to convince them of our being determined to per- 
severe in a vigorous prosecution of the war, and by that 
moans encourage them to resist the common enemy with 
firmness until the north-east monsoon shall break up, and we 
shall, in other respects, be prepared to act with efficacy in co- 
operation with them.” To Mr. Dimdas he wrote about the 
same time, saying : It is vain now to look back ; we must 
only consider how to remedy the evil, and to prevent tlie ill 
eficcts which our delay may occasion in the minds of our allies. 
It immediately occurred to me that nothing would be so likely 
to keep up their spirits, and to convince them of our determi- 
nation to act with vigour, as my taking the command of the 
army ; I have accordingly declared my intention of embarking 
for Madras in the first week of next month.” 

It was a fortunate circumstance that General Medows ever 
regarded Lord Cornwallis with the wannest feelings of admi- 
ration and esteem, and that, with all his eager desire for mili- 
tary glory, he did not receive with a sentiment of jealousy the 

* In a letter to liis brotliei, Lord ever took tlie field in India, is worn 
Cornwallis says “ Our war on the down with unprofitable fatigue, and 
coast has hitherto not succeeded so well much discontented with their leaders, 
as we had a right to expect. Our and the conduct of both Medows and 
army, the finest and best appointed that Musgrove highly reprobated ” 


1790. 
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tidings of his supei'session by the Governor- General. It is 
possible, indeed, that he may have seen in this new distribu- 
tion of authority increased opportunities of personal distinc- 
tion ; for he was one who, in these days, would covet a Vic- 
toria cross more than a peerage, and a wound received at the 
head of a storming party more than all the prize money in 
the world. By Lord Cornwallis himself the noble bearing of 
his friend was held in all due honour. I hope,” ho wrote to 
Dundas, you will give Modows full credit in England for his 
generous and noble conduct on the trying occasion of my 
superseding him in his command. I laiew the excellence of 
his temper and of his heart, but he has really, in this instance, 
surpassed my expectations. It is, besides, but justice to him 
to observe that, owing to untoward accidents, the first intelli- 
gence he receh'cd of my coming was attended with the most 
mortifying circumstances ; for although I had, out of delicacy, 
kept my resolution a profound secret for three weeks after I 
had written my intentions to him, it unluckily happened, 
owing to the interruption of the posts, that he first heard of it 
from the Madi’as Board.” 


at On the 12th of December, 1790, Lord Cornwallis arrived 
at Madras. lie found, in the civil administration of that 
presidency greater abuses than he had discovered in Bengal. 

The whole system of this presidency,” he wrote, is founded 
on the good old principles of Leadenhall-street economy — 
small salaries and immense perquisites ; and if the Directors 
alone could be ruined by it, everybody would say they deserved 
it ; but unfortunately it is not the Court of Directors, but the 
British nation that must be the sufferers. We must, how- 
ever,” he continued, put an end to the war before we can 
attemjDt any serious reform, and my thoughts for some months 
to come will be wholly occupied in endeavoimiig to reduce 
the overgrown jiower of Tippoo.” 

From Madras, on the 22nd of January, 1791, he wrote to 
Mr. Barlow, after some observations on the new scheme of 
civil administration : I have led a life of the greatest anxiety, 
in the first place firom the disappointment in the arrival of our 
ships, and the total failure of the monsoon, which has not, 
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perhaps, occuitgcI for the last forty years, and afterwards from 1791. 
the General’s having brought too small a force from Arnee to 
eiisiu'e the safe conveyance of so great a train of artillery and 
provisions as we must take from hence. The latter is now set 
right, after its having caused me many sleepless nights, and we 
have now provided bullocks to enable us to march, even if none 
should arrive from Bengal. What fools are men, for Arishmg 
for power and command ; and how much greater a fool am I, 
for embarking in all these troubles and anxieties vithout 
wishing for either. Tippoo in person has gone cither against 
the Mahrattas or Abercioinliy ; but his numerous horse have 
committed, and still commit, the most shocking cruelties m 
the Carnatic. I shall march from hence on the 4th or 5th of 
next month for Bangalore and Seringapatam ; and everything 
is so arranged that I do not expect to meet with any great 
obstructions, cither from the want of stores or provisions.” 

Before the end of the month Cornwallis met General 
Medows at Vcllout, and assumed command of the army. On 
the 5th of February, they broke groimd for Yellore. On the 
12th he wrote from that place, saying that by the 5th or Hlh 
of March ho hoped to invest Bangalore. On the 2drd of 
February he wrote to his lirothor, saying that he had brought 
all his heavy artillery and stores over the mountains without 
accident. ^^T\yo or three months,” ho added, must pro- 
bably bring this war to a crisis, and I shall then lie able to 
form some judgment about the time of my 8<>ing home.” 

Tliere was small prospect at that time of such a consumma- 
tion, for he had talked to Medows about the succession to the 
Governor- Generalship, and the General had shown no inclina- 
tion to go to Bengal at the end of the war. 

Cornwallis kept his word to the letter, and on the 5th of Fall of Banga- 
March he invested Bangalore. Two days afterwards tho^^’^®* 
pettah, or town, was carried, to the astonishment of Tippoo, 
who had been entirely outmanoeuvred by the English General ; 
and then preparations were commenced for the capture of tlie 
fort. The operations of the siege were continued until the 
20th of March, when everything was ready for the assault. * 

There was a stout and gallant resistance ; but the steady gal- 

* The best account -with -which I am long rather to history than to biography, 
acquainted of these operations, which be- is to be found m a letter written by Sir 
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lantiy of tlic English forces prevailed. Bangalore was taken 
by assault. Large numbers of the enemy were bayoneted 
in the works, and Tippoo, surprised and disheartened by tlie 
seizure of so valued a stronghold, withdrew the force with 
which he had hoped successfully to support the besieged, and 
fell back towards Seringapatam. 

A more cautious general than Lord Cornwallis — one less 
eager to do his work by bringing the enemy to action — would 
now, perhaps, have hesitated to attempt to bring the campaign 
to a close in the existing season. The line of country before 
him was far more extensive than that which he had already 
traversed, and his resources were far less. During the opera- 
tions against Bangalore, he had lost a considerable part of his 
carriairo cattle. Lar^e numbers of his ebaft bullocks had 
been killed to supply his European troops with food, and a 
still greater number had died. But these formidable obstacles 
did not deter Cornwallis from advancing. He laiew the 
chances and the cost of failure, but he balanced them against 
the immense advantages of success. At any moment a letter 
might have been brought into his tent announcing that France 
and Encrland were a2:ain at war with each other — in which 

o o 

case the French in India would have given their best help to 
the Sultan of Mysore. So he determined, after forming a 
jmicture with the Nizam’s cavahy,"^ to push forward into the 


Thomas Munro, when a jminig officer with 
the army He says that Lord Cornwalhs, 
“ from Ins uniform steady conduct, de- 
served success he never lost sight of 
his object to follow Tippoo ; neither did 
he, in the different cannonades, ever 
permit a shot to he returned ” “ On the 
17th, in the morning, Lord Cornwallis 
was visiting the batteries, when, about 
eight o’clock, fifteen guns opened sud- 
denly on the left wing The nature of 
the country, winch is full of hollow 
ways, had enabled Tippoo to advance 
uni)erceived, and the rej)oit of the guns 
was the first notice that GeneialMe- 
doA\s had of his being so near. The line 
formed without striking tents, and the 
troops sat on the ground whilst the 
enemy kept up a brisk cannonade, 
winch, though distant, did a good deal 
of execution among the followers 
crowded together m the centre of the 
camp, between the two lines of infantry, 
and it also killed or wounded fifty or 


sixty men in the ranks, which so far got 
the better of Ins Lordship’s temper, that 
he determined to advance, and was 
giving directions to that effect when 
Tippoo drew off his army.” — Gleig's 
Lije of Sir Thomas Munro, 

* I cannot help thinking that this 
was by far the greatest error which 
Cornwallis committed He lost exacty 
a month by it, when time was every- 
thing to him, by going lound to pick up 
a body of horse, whose co-operation was 
not likely to be of much use to us when 
obtained Munro says “We had al- 
ready seen that they would distress us 
greatly by dcstioymg our forage, as 
they would not venlui e beyond our out- 
posts to collect it ; and that they could 
have been of no use to us, as the whole 
of them would not face five hundred of 
the enemy’s horse ” This statement is 
amply confirmed by Lord Cornwallis’s 
own correspondence. 
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very heart of Tippoo’s dominions, to invest the capital, and 1791. 
to dictate terms of peace under the Avails of Seringapatam. 

Before the middle of May, he Avas within ton miles of that 
city ; hilt, although he was strong enough to heat the enemy 
fairly in the open,” he saAv at once that ho had not the 
means of carrying so formidahle a place as that which noAv 
stood, in proud defiance, before him. On the 15th of May ho 
was in some measure rewarded for all the toil and anxiety 
of liis difficult march to the Mysore capital, hy the occur- 
rence of the long-coAxded opportunity of drawing Ti]>poo 
into action in the field. He accomplished this, and aided 
hy the Nizam’s troops, Avho fought hotter than he had ex- 
pected, he fairly heat and dispersed them. But he Avas not 
in a position to follow up the Auctory. Tlie junction which 
he had expected to form Avith General Ahercromhy, the Bom- 
Iiay Commander, was not immediately piacticaldo. The ele- 
ments Avoro hostile, and the material resources of the army 
Avero failing him. Bitter, indeed, was the mortification ivliich 
OA^crwhelmod him, when he found that just at Avhat ho had 
holicAud to he the point of victory, he Avas compelled to retire. 

But ho had neitlier stores nor jiroAisions for a long siege ; and 
to luiA'c attemptinl, at the end of May, to carry the ])laco Avith 
such insufficient means, would luiA'e heen only to court a dis- 
astrous failure. So ho determined to break up his siege train, 
and to fall liack upon Bangalore.'^ 

Then Lord Cornwallis began to experience, in all their Retirement of 
bitterness, the liorrors of a hot- weather campaign in India, ‘ 

Avith insufficient appliances for the maintenanc'c and protec- 
tion of his army. An epidemic disorder broke out among Ids 
cattle. Numbers fell hy the Avay, and tlie remainder Avith 
difficulty struggled on Avith their Imrdens. Grain Avas so 
scarce, tliat the famished camp-folloAvcrs Avere compelled to 


Munro thus describes the situation 
of Cornwallis’s aimy “ We had by 
this time lost the gieatest part of our 
cattle, the a,uns had for the tuo last 
maiches been brought forward 'v\ith 
much ditheulty bp tlie assistance ot the 
troops, and the battering-tiam had sel- 
dom got to its place bet 01 e ten at night 
The weathei, too, Avhich had been un- 
tavouiable ever since oui leaving Ban- 
galore, had now all the appearance of a 


settled monsoon The remaining bul- 
locks, it was appiehended, would haidly 
be able to drag the tield-ineces back to 
Bangtilore, and we had only twelve tki} s’ 
rice at half-allowance In this situa- 
tion it became absolutely neecssaiy, on 
the 22nd, to burst our heavy cannon, to 
bury the shot, to tin on the powder into 
%\ells, and to destroy all the othei be- 
sieging materials.” — Gki<j\ Lije oj Sir 
Tkomus Munro, 
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feed on the diseased carcases of tlie bullocks. The cavalry 
liorses were reduced to such a state that they could not carry 
their riders, and many were shot as useless incunibrances. 
The officers, who had given up the greater part of their pri- 
vate carriage for public uses, suffered so severely, that in many 
cases they were compelled to ask for the rations which were 
served out to the privates. The tents were little better than 
tinder ; and the clothes of officers and men were reduced to 
mere rags. The ground at Camiambuddy,” wrote Major 
Dirom, the historian of the war, where the army had en- 
camped but six days, was covered in a circuit of several miles 
with the carcases of cattle and horses ; and the last of the 
gun-carriages, carts, and stores of the battering train, left in 
flames, was a melancholy spectacle which the troops passed, as 
they quitted the deadly camp.” 

It was not strange that, in such distressing circumstances, 
the spirits of the commander should begin to droop. There 
was a necessary suspension of operations, for the rains had set 
in ; and there is nothing so wearisome and enervating as the 
inactivity of camp-life in an unhealthy season of the year. 
His constitution, on the whole, bore up bravely ; but con- 
tinued anxiety began to tell upon him. My health,” he 
%vrote to his brother on the 13th of July, has not suffered, 
although my sjiirits are almost worn out, and if I cannot soon 
overcome Tippoo, I think the plagues and mortifications of 
this most difficult war will overcome me.” Six long, dreary 
weeks of waiting passed away ; and he still felt sad and sick 
at heart. If Tippoo,” he wrote to his son, on the 8th of 
September, does not offer reasonable terms before that time, 
I hope to oblige him to do so by a successful attack on Se- 
ringapa{am in November next ; but however favourable a turn 
our affairs may take, I cannot now expect, consistently with 
the duty I owe to my country, to leave India before January, 
1793, and I trust that my evil stars cannot detain mo longer 
than that period. I grow old and more rheumatic, and have 
lost all spirits, and shall only say when I return : 

‘ A soldier, worn with cares and toils of war, 

Is come to lay his weary hones among yon.’ 

‘^^You remember Wolsey’s speech, but I shah have an 
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easier conscience tlian he, probably, bad.” And on the same 1791, 
day lie wrote to his friend Mr. Grisdalo, saying ; God knows 
when OUT war will end — I hope and trust it will end soon, or 
it will end me. I do not mean that I am sick. I have stood 
a biuTiing sun and a cold wind as well as the youngest of 
them ; but I am plagued and tormented and wearied to 
death.” 

The time, however, had now come, for the commencement, Capture of 
at least, of those minor operations which were necessary to 
secure the success of the grand march upon Scringapatam. 

Some forts were to be taken at no great distance from Banga- 
lore, where the army was encamped; stubborn, obstinate 
places, of immense natural strength, which the enemy believed 
to be impregnable. One of these places, known as Nundy- 
droog, was to bo carried at the end of September. The for- 
tress was described as standing on a rocky mountain, 1700 
feet in height, three-fourths of its circumference being 
actually inaccessible.” After some weeks, however, a practi- 
cable breach was made, and then General Medows, who had 
all this long weary time been panting for an opportunity of 
personal distinction, offered his services to command the de- 
tachment that was to proceed to the assault, and Lord Corn- 
wallis accepted them. On the 18th of October everything 
was ready for the advance of the stonners. General Medows 
placed himself at the head of his men, and the word had been 
given to move forward upon the breach, when some one vocife- 
rated that there was a mine beneath it. If there be a mine,” 
cried Medows, ^4t is a mine of gold;” and he called on his 
men to push forward. And amidst a continued hail of heavy 
stones from the impending precipice, more formidable than 
the fii’e of the gims, the storming party entered the breach ; 
and so a place which, in the hands of the Mahrattas, had de- 
fied Hyder Ah for thi’ce years, was wrested from his sons 
after a siege of a few weeks. 

The cold weather, so eagerly looked for, came at last ; 
and the interval of repose, wearisome and dispiriting though 
it was, had been turned to the best possible accomit. The 
army, which was now about to take the field, was very dif- 
ferent from the army with which, in the hot weather, Lord 
Cornwallis had retired frnm Seringapatam. Great prepara- 
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1791. tions had been made for the renewal of the war. Bengal had 
been dra-wu upon for artillery and carriage cattle — especially 
elephants. A large supply of specie had come from England. 
Success was now almost a certainty. The ariii}^ was set in 
motion again, and, as it advanced, the spirits of Lord Corn- 
wallis rapidly revived. There was something to bo done be- 
fore the great crovming work of the investment of the Mysore 
capital was to be accom]dished. The great stronghold of 
Savindi’oog — more formidable, oven, than that of Niindydroog 
— was to be carried by assault. As long as it remained in 
the enemy’s hands our lines of communication could not be 
secured, and oim convoys might, at any time, have been 
intercepted. Tippoo had laughed to scorn the idea of such 
a place being carried by human agency ; and the garrison, 
which he had posted in it, relied mainly on its natural 
strength. But the batteries wdiich opened on the 17th of De- 
cember had soon effected a practicable breach, and on the 

Captuie of 22nd the place was carried by assault. Cornwallis was ovor- 

Siumdroog jQyQ^tj^t tlio result. I have been fortunate,” he wrote to his 
brother on the 29th, in taking, in a very few^ days, and with 
very little loss, the important fortress of Savinchoog, the posses- 
sion of wdiich wnxs absolutely necessary to enable us to maintain 
a secure communication with Bangalore wdien we advance to 
the attack of Seringapatam. The speedy reduction of this 
place, wdiich has been considered all over India as impregnable, 
has struck great terror into the enemy’s other garrisons ; for, 
in the three days subsequent to the assault of Savindroog, 
three other strong forts in its neighbourhood, each of them 
capable of making a good resistance, fell into our hands. By 
these successes wo have now a frontier-line by which our sup- 
plies may wdth case be brought forward within fifty miles of 
the enemy’s capital. Grod send that we may soon see a happy 
termination of this war, of which I am most heartily tired.” 

1792 . The new year foimd the army full of heart and hope, eager to 
advance. The arrangements of our Native allies, always tardily 
effected, were at last complete, and the armies of the Nizam 
and the Peishwah were ready to accompany us to the Mysore 
capital. On the 25th of J anuary the junction with the Oon- 
federates had been formed, and everything was ready for a 
combined advance on the capital of Mysore. The army 
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marched, and on the 5th of February Seringapatam was 
again in sight. No painful doubts and anxieties now as- 
sailed the mind of the Commander. Confident of success, he 
was eager to do his work quickly; and whilst Tippoo was 
congratulating himself on tlio thought that time would be 
his best ally, Cormyallis was taking it by the forelock, and 
making his dispositions for an immediate attack on tlie 
enemy’s camp. Seringapatam stands at one extremity of an 
oblong island formed by two branches of the Camnry river. 
Between the noidhern bank of the river and a strong bound 
hedge,” Ti])]ioo’s army was posted, under the shelter of the 
guns of the fort and the batteries of the island. Once assured 
of their position, Cornwallis determined to dislodge them. Ilis 
best hope lay in a prompt and ^dgorous movement at an un- 
expected time; so in the course of the 6th of February he 
made his arrangements foi a night attack liy a lightly-equipjied 
body of Foot on the enemy’s camp and the works which they 
were constructing. General Medows was to command the 
right, Colonel Maxwell the left, whilst Cornwallis himself 
took command of the centre division of tlie force. 

To our Native allies this movement seemed to be nothing 
less than a spasm of madness. That a few regiments of In- 
fantry, without guns, should be sent forward to attack the 
enemy in position in a fortified camp, under the shelter of 
their guns, and that the Governor- General and Commander- 
in-Chief should go with the fighting ]>arty, as thougli he were 
a common soldier, were eccentricities oi‘ warfare unaccount- 
able in their eyes save by the hypothesis of the insanity of 
the Lord-Sahib. But never in his liie did Coinwallis go 
about his work more sanely — never woth a cooler calculation 
of the chances, or a juster apjn-eciation of the immense ad- 
vantages, of success. He started in high s])irits. It was a 
fine, still, moonlight night, and unencumbered as they were 
they moved forward rapidly and quietly, and soon came in 
front of Tippoo’s astonished army. The story of that event- 
ful night has often been told before. Tlie left and the centre 
divisions were completely successful ; but the right division, 
under General Medows, by one of those accidents to which 
all operations in the night must be liable,” failed to accom- 
plish the work entrusted to it. Medows found himself 
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1792. Ijeforo a wGll-defcncled redoubt, the assault of which was not a 
part of the intended plan of operations, and before he could 
carry it, and proceed to support the Commander-in-Chief, day 
had broken, and Lord Cornwallis had done his work/' 

But although the English General had accomplished more 
than he had ventured to hope, and Tippoo, who had seen, first 
with incredulity and then with dismay, the long line of 
Engiisli Footmen advancing under the silence of the night 
into the very heart of his camp, had shut liimsclf in his fort, 
the daylight did not bring witli it any cessation of the strife. 
Our troops had effected a lodgment on tlie island of Seringa- 
pat am, and detachments there and on the other side of the 
river in rear of Ti])poo’s camp were noAv exposed to the 
attacks of the enemy, vdio in vain endeavoured to dislodge 
them. There was some hard fighting throughout the day, the 
result of which made it clear to the Sultan that the game 
must now be played out by him behind the walls of Seringa- 
patani ; so he withdrew his troops from all the outl}dng re- 
doubts, and abandoned every part on the north side of the 
river. So that now, in the words of the military historian of 
the war, the proud city of Seringapatam, which we could 
scarcely discern from our first ground, was now in forty-eight 
hours strongly and closely invested on its two principal sides ; 
the enemy’s army broken and dispirited; ours in perfect 
order, and highly animated by their success.” 

Preparations were noAV made for the commencement of the 
siege. But Tippoo had, by this time, measuring rightly the re- 
sources of the English, begun to think of the expediency of not 
risking conclusions with the formidable force which had just 
routed his best troops, and was now preparing to attack his 
stronghold. But one despairing effort might yet be made, if 
not by fair means, by foul, to cast confusion into the ranks of 
the enemy. In the eyes of an Oriental potentate, to destroy the 
leader of an expedition, is to destroy the expedition itself. If 
Lord Cornwallis, who, in his own person, represented the su- 

^ Bui mg a gieat part of the opera- had made, “ I, my Lord, not you, should 
tions, Cornwallis was personally ex- have had that lap over the knucldes.” 
posed to the fire of the enemy. He was The main brunt of the fighting must 
wounded in the hand, but not severely, have fallen on the centre division, for it 
It IS related that when Medows joined lost 34:2 men killed and wounded out of 
him, he said, alluding to the mistake he a total of 535. 
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prome military and civil power of tlie Eiigiislij could bo cut off‘ 
by any base stratagem, it appeared to Tippoo a certainty that 
the army would retire, discomforted and despairing, from Se- 
ringapatam. He did not think that the foul act would have 
excited to deeds of still higher daring the irrepressible manhood 
of the English Army, and that Medows would certainly, in 
such a case, amply avenge the mui’der of his leader. So he 
sent a party of Mahomodan horsemen, drugged to the point 
of fury with hang^ to make their way into the English camp, 
and cut the English leader to pieces in his own tent. A man 
of simple and unostentatious habits, and ever disinclined, for 
the salm of his own safety or comfort, to gi\e trouble to 
others, the Governor- General and Commander-in- Chief had 
always been content with a guard consisting of a couple of 
troopers of his own cscoi’t. If, then, Tipjioo’s horsemen, who, 
in such a heterogeneous assembly as that which was composed 
by the forces of the Confederates, might easily have escaped 
observation, had taken their measures with any calmness and 
collectedness, they might have accomjilished their object. But 
they went about their work wildlj", and they failed. A party 
of Bombay Sepoys turned out against them, and they fled in 
dismay from the English camp. After this. Lord Cornwallis 
was reluctantly persuaded to allow a party of English soldiers 
to momit guard over his tent. 

Foiled in this desperate attempt upon the life of the English 
leader, Tippoo was eager to negotiate a peace. The negotia- 
tions extended over many weeks, and there was at least, one 
man in camp who watched their i)rogress wdlli the dce})est in- 
terest, hoping that the peace-efforts Avoiild break down utterly, 
and that orders would be issued for the commencement of the 
siege. Tills was General Medo^vs, who knew that ho would 
regain all the credit he had lost, and a large measure besides, 
whether living to bear his honours or dying in the breach. 
The accident which had befallen him had preyed tormentingly 
on his spirits. Sermga])atam, however, was not yet taken. 
There was prospect of a siege, and General Medows sought per- 
mission to command the storming party. This had been the 
cherished wish of his heart ever since the commencement of 
the campaign. He had modestly declined the offer of the 
Governor- Generalship, which had reached him in camp, but 
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liacl added : I will never quit tliis comitiy till I liave com- 
manded the storming party at Seringapatam.”’^ And now he 
was more than ever anxious to lead Ins men to the assault, for 
he felt that there was a stain upon his character to bo effaced. 
Tlie request was readily granted, and the prospect of new glory 
buoyed him up for a time ; but only to make more unendurable 
his subsequent disappointment. 

With bitter anguish of heart, therefore, did ho learn, towards 
the end of February, that the negotiations had so far succeeded, 
that Tippoo liad consented to send two of his sons into the 
British camp as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms of 
the peace. What follows is one of the saddest things in Lidian 
history. I tell it, as it was told, on the same day, by an 
officer on Lord Cornwallis’s staff*, writing to a fi’iend in Cal- 
cutta, f Tippoo,” he said, has, this afternoon, commenced 
the execution of the preliminaries of peace, by sending to 
camp his second and third sons as hostages, conformably with 
one of the articles ; and this act was made particularly in- 
teresting and satisfactory to Lord Cornwallis, by Tippoo, 
wnthout mentioning any of the other confederates, insisting 
that his children should be carried directly to his Lordship’s 
tent, and there delivered into his arms, with a request that he 
would, during their absence from their father, consider them, 
and treat them as his own children. It would at any time 
have been impossible to witness such a scene, which marked 


The passage of the letter to the Court 
of Directors, in which Medows declined 
the Governor- Generalship, is altogether 
so characteristic, so honourable alike to 
him and to Lord Cornwallis, that some 
fill ther passages of it may be given in 
a note “ Though the elements, moie 
faithful allies to Tippoo than either the 
Nizam’s tioups or the Mahrattas to us, 
have obliged us to deter the siege of Se- 
nngapatam, I still flatter myself it is only 
postponed, and not put oft turthci than 
from June to January, when, if he does 
not make a peace, which I take to be so 
much the interest of all paities, the loss 
of Ins capital, I hope and expect, will 
be soon followed by the loss of liis king- 
dom Lord Corn-wallis, who secs every- 
thing, who does everything, and who is 
everything, will, I hope, have the peace 
in such foiwardness by January, as to 
enable me to. go home with piopriety, 


while he stays another year, to complete 
the great and arduous undertaking he so 
happily began, has so nobly continued, 
and, I have no doubt, will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your 
satisfaction But should things take 
another turn, and there should not be 
peace, though I beg leave to decline 
going to Bengal after January, 1792, I 
will never quit this countiy till I have 
commanded the storming party at Se- 
rmgapatam, or until the war is over. 
When, after the handsome and inde- 
pendent fortune I shall have made in 
your service (I should guess about forty 
thousand pounds, but I will tell you the 
utteimost farthing the moment I know 
it), entirely by proper saving from your 
liberal appointments, if yon shall think ' 
Hhe labourer worthy of his hire,’ I 
shall be most amply compensated.” 
t MS, Correspondence. 
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so great a change in their fatlier’s fortunes, without cer- 1792 
tain reflections on the instability of liuman gi'aiidcur. But 
all sensations of that nature were almost totally absorbed 
in the melancholy damp into which we had been thrown 
a few hours before, by a fatal act that General Medows 
had committed upon himself. The column tliat the General 
commanded on the night of the 6 th did not execute precisely 
what was allotted to it. But he has, by his uniform conduct 
tlirough life, established his character with all mankind as the 
essence of honour and courage, and the mistake on that night 
was never considered, by any man in the army, in any other 
light than as one of those errors to which night attacks have 
been, and ever will be, liable. Tlie General, however, not- 
withstanding every consolation which his Lordship could give 
him, continued dissatisfied with himself, and allowed this 
unlucky affair to })rey continually upon his spirits, till tills'" 
morning, when it seems he could bear it no longer, and dis- 
charged a, })istol loaded with three bullets into his body. He 
is still alive, but there can scarcely be hojies that he will 
recover. You will be able to judge of the seA’crity of this 
blow upon Lord Cornwallis, wlion I tell 3^11 that there arc few 
men m the world whom his Lorddiip more esteems and loves. 

This cruel stroke has poisoned all our enjoyment of the present 
favourable appearance of public aftairs.” These gloomy anti- 
cipations, however, were not realised. Most miraculously,’’ 
as the same officer afterwards wrote, General Medows re- 
covered, and became perfectl}” reconciled to himself and all 
the world.” ^ 

The following cotemporaiy account Tins column had heen (hre( ted to i)en(*- 
of this painful circumstance is given iii tiatc the enemv’s hues towards then 
the “Memoirs of a Field Olhcer,” vi I tten extteme left Unfoiluuateh, the head 
by Major Price, formeily Judge Ad\o- of tlie eolumn, instead of entering the 
cate-Gerieral of the Bombay Armv It ]>oiind-hedg(‘, beiaime engaged in an at- 
has the strongest possible impress of the tack upon the Eidgah redoubt— some- 
truth, and as it was not published till times ealliai LalJ\ \ — wheie the defence 
nearly hfty years aftei the event oe- tuiiied out so obstinate and piotraeted, 
curred, it may he assumed that the cm- and oeeasioned so gneat a delay, as 
rent story of the clay was coiifiimed by migdit have piodiued results the most 
later information “To account lor disastions For, dunng the untoward 
this rash and extiaordmary act, in an delav it was that tin* enemv from the 
individual so eminently distinguished, left were perimUed to beai down upon 
it IS only necessary to explain, that on the ceutie eolumn, commanded b} Loid 
the night of the memoralile attack on (^ornwallis m peisou llis Loidship had 
the enemy’s lines of the 6th Febrnarv, Miecesslull^y peiietiated the line m ins 
the General commanded the column front , and ha\ mg detached the gieater 
which formed the right of that attack pait of bis column in pursuit of the 

H 2 
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On the 18tli of March, after much negotiation, and many 
hitches and ohstructions, which every now and then threatened 
a general hreak-doivn, the definitive Treaty was sent out of 
the Fort, “ signed and sealed by Tippoo,” and was delivered 
to Lord Cornwallis on the following day under a salute from 
a Park of British Artilleiy and fi-om the guns of Seringapatam 
booming together. Some considerable accessions of territory 
to the British Empire in India wore the result of this wai-, but 
it belongs rather to the historian than to the biographer to 
write of these things in detail.-* Lord Cornwallis returned to 


enemy towards tlie nver-side, was foi 
some time exposed to the greatest 
jeopardy of being cut off by the supe- 
rior force which now poured upon him. 
Providentially the troops that remained 
about hib Lordship’s person fought with 
such devoted steadiness and resolution 
that the assailants were repelled with 
loss, and it was only about Incak of 
day, when not fai from the foot of 
Carigaht Hill, that Genet al hledows 
made his appeal ance ivith the right 
column of attack. It is said that in 
the irritation of the moment a sharp in- 
terrogatory diopped from his Lordship 
as to ‘where General Medows had been 
disposing of himself ?’ It has never 
been satislactorily explained why it 
was, that after silencing the Eidgah 
redoubt, the column was led to the left 
without, rather than, as directed in the 
plan of the attacli:, within, the bound- 
hedge. Some, indeed, have asserted 
that it was through the cowaidice oi 
treachery of the guides. This, how- 
ever, has been denied; and that, al- 
though the General was spoken to on 
the subject, he, as it was said, peisisted 
m moving to the left, without the hedge. 
Harassed by the reflection of the tie- 
mendous mischief that might have oc- 
curred, had anything fatal occurred to 
Lord Cornwallis and the column in the 
centre in consecpieiice of this unfortu- 
nate deviation, a mind so sensitive as 
that of General Medows sunk undei the 
impiession; and he felt it bejmnd aU 
endurance He had looked foiwaid to 
the hope that the Siiltaun would have 
held out to extremity; and that he 
must, of course, have been the officer 
selected to command the storming party. 
He had, indeed, been frequently heard 
to repeat that ‘ a storm was necessary 


to his peace of mind.’ When, therefore, 
these hopes were fiustrated, and that 
peace was determined upon, he gave 
out a report that he was going home in 
the Dutton East Indiaman, then about 
to sail for England On the very morn- 
mg on which he made the lamentable 
attempt he had conveised privately, 
and with apparent indiflerencc, with 
jMr. Uhthoff on the subject of his 
voyage The day which had been de- 
tei mined upon by Lord Cornwallis to 
leceive the first visit of the two hostage 
Princes was the one lixed upon for the 
perpetration of this act of extraordinary 
desperation. The moment the salute 
was firing, on the approach of the 
Princes, was that chosen by the Ge- 
neral to put a period to his existence. 
Ills pistol had been loaded with slugs, 
three of which had lodged m his body. 
Two of them were promptly extracted 
He is said to have expressed the deepest 
regret for what he had done, as well 
as his unieserved appiobation of every 
measure adopted by Lord Cornwallis, 
and that iiothmg on the part of that 
noble person had had the slightest influ- 
ence on his conduct on this melancholy 
occasion He could, indeed, be some- 
times facetious on the subject, remark- 
ing that ‘Mr Medows had had a mis- 
understanding with General Medows, 
that had terminated m a duel, in which 
matters had been amicably adjusted ’ ” 

‘ Thomas INIunro, writing of the 
peace, says “ In this situation, when 
extiipation, which had been talked of, 
seemed so iieai, the moderation or the 
policy of Lord Cornwallis granted him 
peace on the easy terms of his relin- 
quishing half Ills dommions to the Con- 
federates. Tippoo accepted these con- 
ditions on the 24:th of February, and 
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MadraSj and was detained tliore some time for ilie settlement 1792. 
of the affairs of the Carnatic. It was not until the 17th of 
July that ho was able to write to Mr. Dnndas: I have at 
length settled everything with the Nahoh, and I believe in the 
best manner that it could have been done, imless wo had kept 
possession of the country ; but that point could only have been 
carried by forcoj without the least shadow of reason or justice, 
and consequently was not to bo attempted.” Soon after this 
he sailed for Calcutta. 


The u’enerosity and humanity of his natiu’o were signally Cornwallis as a 
1 • • • I j. • Commander, 

displayed, in many wa}’’s, during this campaign, but in none 

more than in his tender regard for the interests of the soldiery, 
who looked up to him as their leader. He was a man of a 
kind heart and a compassionate nature, and the meanest soldier 
in the camp was in his eyes an object ever worthy of his most 
thoughtful care. When he first joined the army, ho saw, to 
his dismay, that the Sepoy regiments of the Madras force had 
no hospital doolies (litters) attached to them, and that their 
sick and wounded were carried in the rude blankets or liorse- 
cloths of the country. It is hardly credible,” he wrote from 
camp to the G-overiior of Madras, that so shocking a prac- 
tice should have existed so long, and that successive Generals 
could, without making the vstrongest remonstrances, have seen 
their wretched soldiers, either with a broken bone or a violent 
fever, squeezed into a blanket and carried by two of their 
comrades.” It was not so in the Bengal Army; so Lord 
Cornwallis at once directed the deficiency to be supplied. 

Not long afterwards, it happened that an army surgeon was 
tried by court-martial, and convicted, of neglecting to dress 
the wounds and to take proper care of the Europeans who had 
been wounded at Seringapatam — for which heinous broach 

orders were instantly issued to stop all presently adds “ So muuli good sense 
working in the trenches The words and military skill has been showm in the 
which spread such a gloom ovei the conduct of the war, that I have little 
army, by disappointing, not so much doubt that the peace has been made with 
their hopes of gam, as of levenge, were e(iual judgment,” IIis natural leanings, 
these ‘ Lord Cornwallis has great plea- however, towards the more vigorous 
sure in announcing to the army that course of action were too strong to he 
preliminaries of peace have been settled altogether repressed, and he soon broke 
between the Confederate power and out again into the language of doubt 
Tippoo Sultan,’ ” But the young critic and reproach. 
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of duty,” said Lord Cornwallis, in a general order, and 
offence against the strongest and most affecting ties of liu- 
manity, which forcibly plead in every generous breast in 
favour of men who have shed their blood in the cause of their 
country, he is condemned only to be sus2)ended from his rank 
and pay in the service for eight months, and to be repri- 
manded in public orders.” ^^It is incumbent upon Lord 
Cornwallis,” continues the order, to show that he sots a 
higher value upon the lives and limbs of the soldiers than to 
expose them again to the hazard of falling under the charge 
of a man who has been guilty of such gross neglect. And lie 
therefore declares to the army that he shall recommend it to 
the Governor of Fort St. George to continue Mr. ’s sus- 

pension mitil the pleasure of the Court of Directors shall 
be Imown ; and that he shall order the Paymaster to give no 

share to Mr. of that gratuity which was obtained by 

the blood of those bravo men, whom he afterwards suffered 
either to perish or to languish miserably for several weeks by 
an inhumanity which, by any person unacquainted with the 
evidence that was produced against him, would be scarcely 
credible.” 

It happened that the same court-martial sat in judgment 
upon an officer of one of the King’s regiments, who had acted 
with great brutality towards a native of the country. The 
officer owed money to the poor man, and when he was asked 
for it, paid the debt, not in coin, but in blows. It is an old 
story — a common mode of requital, I am afraid, familiar to 
many generations. The man was sent back again, by order 
of the commanding officer, accompanied by the Adjutant of 
the regiment, and the debtor received him, with the money 
that was due to him and the stick that was jircparcd to beat 
him lying on the same table,” and administered a second cor- 
rection to him, winch divided his car.” But tlie sympathies 
of the court were all with the white man, and he was acquitted 
as thoLigli this new way to pay old debts” were quite in 
consonance witli the aclvnowledged usages of officers and gen- 
tlemen. But Lord Cornwallis branded the man’s conduct 
as partaking both of ferocity and injustice, and no less un- 
worthy of the manners of gentlemen than disgraceful to the 
character of officers;” and whilst severely censuring the 
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Court, and reminding it that true luimanitv consists not in 
screening tlie guilty, but in protecting the innocent and re- 
dressing the injured,” lie told the culprit that if he should 
persevere in tlie sliameful practice of beating his creditors 
instead of pa 5 ang them, he shoidd not on a future occasion 
escape the punishment that such conduct di'serves.” Cruelty, 
whether active or passive, evincing itself in lirutal outrages, 
or in negligence scarcely le^s brutal, filled linn with measure- 
less indignation. 

But it was not only bywords such as these, and lyv the due 
exercise of his authority, that he manifesteil his kindly and 
generous consideration for all who looked up to him for pro- 
tection. He was a large-hearted man, capable of heroic self- 
sacrifice for the good of others. To go to India, in those 
days, was to go in (picst of money. Large fortunes wore 
rapidly made ; and men returned to England to buy (^states, 
and to found families. There were many ways to wealth in 
the last century, la^^dul and unlawful; honourable and dis- 
honourable. Among the former — among the most lawful and 
the most honourable means of attaining wealth, the only law- 
ful and honourable way of attaining it per saltion — was the 
acquisition of jiri/.e-money. If Lord Cornwalhs had at one 
stroke added 50,000/. to his fortune, by receiving Ins sliaie” 
of the booty taken in the war, it would have lieen ‘Simply so 
much honourable gain, which the world would ha\n said he 
fairly deserved. He was not a rich man. His estate, indec^d, 
was scarcely adequate to the due maintenan(‘e of his title 
but he gave up to the army serving undta* him Ins own mag- 
nificent share of the prize-money as Commander-in-Chit‘f ; 
and General Medows, as second in command, followed his 
illustrious example. 

The unqualified approval of the King and his Ministins 
was convoyed to him in the most fiattering words and in the 


* It should also be recorded that 
durmi^ the war he found his e\penses 
far hea\uGi than diuins^ ])eace, and -was 
able to add little to his s<u “ You 

will judi^e,” he wrote to Ins hrthhei, 
“ from the savings of other years, tluit 
I must have been consid<*ral)ly out of 
pocket by the war v hen 1 tell \ ou that 
I spent 27,31)0/. (reckoning' the current 


nipi'C at two shillings) betwTeii the Ist 
of Deccmhei, 1790, and the 31st of duly, 
1792, besides the vine from England, 
and tvo Aiahian horses, foi which I am 
to give English hiinteis llie imnia- 

tulate undei stood making var in 

India better, oi he vouhl not Iiavc paid 
oft' the mortgage on one esttite m Scot- 
land, and hought anolhei ’ 
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Civil adminis- 
tration. 


most practical manner, for his services throughout the cam- 
paign. The King conferred a marquisate on Earl Cornwallis, 
and Mr. Pitt offered him the seals of one of the State Secre- 
taryships on his return to England. He had, however, lived 
too much in the camp to qualify him for parliamentary states- 
manship, and he doubted whether his want of skiU and prac- 
tice as a debater would not mar his utility as a member of 
the Cabinet. I wiU freely own to you,” he wrote to the great 
minister, ^^that if anything could induce me to come forward 
in a state of business and responsibility at home, it would be 
the allurement which would be held out to my vanity by being 
enrolled as a member of an administration, the uj)rightness of 
whose principles, and the wisdom and vigour of whoso con- 
duct, I so truly respect. I have, however, always been of 
opinion that no man, who has a regard for the consideration 
in which ho is to stand with this country, slioidd produce 
himself, even in the Plouse of Lords, as an efficient member 
of the administration, without possessing such powers and 
habits of parliamentary debate as would enable him to do 
justice to a good cause, and defend his measures as well as 
those of his colleagues. This maxim of orator which has 
produced so much bad speaking and so much ennui in the 
world, may be true in some instances ; but he is not to be 
made e quovis ligno^ and I should doubt whether the timber 
ought to undergo the seasoning of above half a century.”"^' In 
this the extreme conscientiousness of the man was apparent. 
These considerations have not, in a later, and, it is said, a 
purer generation, deterred men, wanting in the power of ex- 
pression, from accepting high office under the Crown. And 
I cannot help thinking that it would be a misfortune to the 
country if great administrative powers were, in all cases, 
subordinated to natural rhetorical gifts. 


On the return of Lord Cornwallis to Calcutta, it was his 
duty to gather up a number of official threads. It would have 
pleased him much better if the exigencies of war had never 
drawn him from Bengal, where all the energies of his mind 
were devoted to the completion of a great scheme of civil ad- 

* Cornwallis Correspondence. Ross. 
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ministration. I liavo said cisowlioro, that “ Lord Com\filll^^ 
the first Indian ruler who can properly bo regarded as 
miiiistrator. Up to the time of his arrival, the English in 
India had been engaged in a great struggle foi* existence. 
Clive conquered the richest province of India. Hastings re- 
duced it to something like order. But ii was not until Corn- 
wallis carried to that eoimtiy the large-minded liberality of a 
benevolent English statesman, that oin* administrative efforts 
took shape and consistency, and the entire internal manage- 
ment of the country under our rule was regulated by a code 
of written laws (or regulations) intended to confer upon the 
natives of India the b(3nofits of as much Eiunpeaii wisdom tmd 
benevolence as was compatible with a duo regard for the cha- 
racter of native institutions.” Aided by Mr. Barlow, then 
secretary to Government — afterwards Provisional Governor- 
General, and for some years Governor of Madras, he drew up 
a code of laws, or as he, correcting the language of the secre- 
tary, called them llegulations,” now laiown to history as the 
Regulations of 1793, which have since been the basis of our 
civil administration of Lidia. Sir William Jones, to wdiom 
the scheme wars submitted, declared that it wais woifhy of 
Justinian, and another eminent English lawyer said that tlicy 
were worthy of every praise which can bo bestow^ed upon 
them, and would do credit to any legislation of ancient or 
modern times. 

It is plainly beyond the scope of such a narrative as this 
to enter minutely into the details of the reforms wliich Lord 
Cornwallis introduced into ilio judicial and revenue systems 
of the country. The general principle on wliich the former 
were based was years afteiwvards so well described by the man 
who, of all others, was most competent to speak on the sub- 
ject, in an autograph memorandum in my possession,! that I 
cannot do better than insert a portion of it. Great misun- 
derstandings,” wrote Sir George Barlow, ^Giave prevailed 
with regard to the new constitution for the civil government 
of the British possessions in India, established by the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis in 1793, and completed by his successor, 
Marquis Wellesley. The change did not consist in altera- 

* Mr Advocate-General (afterwards f been already quoted in a 

Sir William) Borongbs. previous work by the present authoi. 
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tions in the ancient customs and usages of the country, 
affecting the rights of person and property. It related chiefly 
to the giving security to those rights, by affording to our 
native subjects the means of obtaining redress against any 
infringement of them, either by the Government itself, its 
officers, or individuals of any character or description. .... 
Lord Cornwallis made no innovations on the ancient laws and 
customs of the people. On the contrary, the main object of 
tlie constitution which he established was to secure to them 
the enjoyment of those laws and customs, with such improve- 
ment as times and circumstances might suggest. When ho 
arrived in the country, the Government was, in fact, a pure 
despotism, with no other check but that which resulted from 
the character of those by whom the Government was admi- 
nistered. The Governor-General not only was the solo power 
for making all laws, but he exercised the power of adminis- 
tering the laws in the last resort, and also all the functions of 
the executive authority. The abuses to which such a system 
of government is liable, from corruption, negligence, and want 
of information, are too well known to require being par- 
ticularised. It is, in fact, from the want of a proper distribu- 
tion of these authorities in different hands that all abuses in 
government principally proceed. His Lordship’s first step 
was to make it a fundamental law (1793) that all laws framed 
by the Government should be printed and published in the 
form prescribed by Regulation 43, and that the Courts of 
Judicature should be guided by the laws so printed and pub- 
lished, and no other. It had before been the practice to carry 
on the affairs of the Government, and those of individuals, by 
a correspondence by letter with all the subordinate officers.” 

The important Revenue measures which were introduced 
into Bengal during the administration of Lord Cornwallis, 
though necessarily occupying a large space in the history of 
his government, are so little akin to the general sclieine and 
purport of this book, that any detailed account or discussion 
of them would bo out of place. I think that, perhaps, the 
merit or the demerit of the great Zemindarry settlement 
has been assigned overmuch by some writers to the peculiar 
tastes and tendencies of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. James Mill, 
in his great history, has said that, full of the aristocratical 
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ideas of modorn Europe, tlic aristocratical person now at tlic 
liead of the Governinent avowed liis intention of establishing 
an aristocratic upon the European model.” In reality, how- 
ever, the settlement was the work of the middle class civilians 
of the Company, nearly all of whom advocated a Zemindarry 
settlement, and many of them a perpetual one. The father 
of the Permanent Settlement, indeed, was Mr. Thomas Law,"*^ 
Collector of Bohar, who, long before Cornwallis had given 
the subject a thought, had exhausted the budget of arguments 
in favour of a system that was ^^to found on a permanent 
basis the future security, ])rosp(Tity, and hap])iness of the 
natives.” Cornwallis, indeed, when he sailed for India, left 
this s}^stom, which he is said to have Initiated, thoroughly 
understood and in high favour at homo, and found it when he 
arrived to be better known and more elieribhed in Bengal. 
That ho strongly supported it from the first, and carried it 
through to its conclusion with no little heartiness and energy, 
is certain, but it neither took shape nor colour in his mind, 
and ho was no moic the^ originator of it than was Pitt, 
Dundas, or Charles Grant, who together compersed the do- 
spatdi which gave to the measure the final sanction of the 
Home Government, t 


* A brother of the fii^t Lord Elleii- 
boroiiL>h 

f T'liib st.'itement, made in a former 
work by the autiior, is ])laced beyond a 
doubt i)y the following; extiact of a 
lettei from Mr. Dimdas to Loid Coni- 
wallis “In your lettei } on allude to 
the impoitant question of the perpetuity 
of the Decennial Settlement, and 1 have 
the very parent satibtaition to iiilorm 
3011 that the same conveyance which 
carncb tliib carries out an apiiiobation 
and contiimation of jumr sentiments on 
that .subject It has lieeii longer de- 
layed than I expected, hut the de- 
lay was unavoidable Knowing that 
the Directois would not be induced to 
take it up bo as to consider it vith anj' 
decree ot attention, and knowmi^ that 
boine of the iiiobt leadiii}^ one.s among 
them held an opinion different ho tli from 
your Lordbhip and me on the quebtion 
of peipetuity, and feeling that there was 
much respect due to the opinion and 
authority of Mr. Shore, I thought it 
indLspensably necessary both that the 


measure must oiiginate with the Boaid 
of Conti ol, and likevise that 1 bhoiild 
indiue iMi Pitt to become nn ])aitnei 
111 the linal (Oiisider.ition ot so im- 
poitaiit .md controceited a measure 
He accoiihngh agreed to shut himself 
u[) witli me tor ten (lacs at \\ imhlc- 
dmi, and attend to (hat business only 
Charles (hairt staved vith us a great 
part ot the tune Aftei a most minute 
and attentive consideration ot the whole 
suhjed, I had the satistaction to liiul 
Ml Pitt cntireh' ot the .same opinion 
with us We theietoie settled a de- 
spatch upon the ideas we had tormeil, 
and sent it downi to the Court of Direc- 
tors What 1 expected happened , the 
Rulijcct wafa too large for the coiisideia- 
tion of the Directors m general, and the 
lew who knew anything conceimiig it, 
understaiiilmg from me that Mr ihtt 
and I were decided in our opinions, 
thought it best to acquiesce, so that 
they came to a resolution to ad()])t 
entirely the despatch as transmitted by" 
me ” 
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But altliougli these great administrative arrangements may- 
be passed over thils briefly, sometliing must be said in this 
place of the efforts which Lord Cornwallis made to secure 
their effective execution. We have long been of opinion,” 
he wrote, ^Hhat no system will ever be carried into effect so 
long as the personal qualifications of the individuals that may 
bo appointed to superintend it form the only security for the 
due execution of it. The body of the people must feel and 
be satisfied of tliis security before industry will exert itself, 
or the moneyed men embark their capital in agricultural or 
commercial speculations. There are certain powers and func- 
tions which can never be vested in the same officers without 
destroying all confidence in the protection of the laws. This 
remark is particularly applicable to the various functions 
vested in the present Collectors.” And upon these grounds it 
was resolved that all judicial powers should be withdrawn 
from the Collectors. Not only had the judicial and the fiscal 
offices been blended, but the former was altogether subor- 
dinated to the latter. The Collector received no salary as 
Judge of the Court of Justice or as magistrate of the district. 
These two offices were considered as appendages to that of 
Collector, and the duties of the two former stood still when- 
ever they interfered with those of the latter.”’^ That the 
separation of the offices was an important administrative step, 
and tended much to the purity and efficiency of the service, 
is not to be doubted. 

The reform of the military service of the country engaged 
also much of his attention during these last days of his rule, 
but it had been arranged between the Governor- General and 
the King’s Government that the discussion of the subject 
should be deferred until Lord Cornwallis’s return to England, 
and it was not, therefore, until November in the following 
year that he placed on record his views on this important 
subject, in an elaborate letter to Mr. Dundas, which contains 
the following suggestive passage : As the above propositions 
not only secure a competent income to the military officers 
serving in Lidia during the early periods of their service, but 
also the substantial advantage and gratification of an opening 
teng made for their attaining high military rank, as well as 

, * Minute Iby Lord Cornwallis. 
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the indiilgciice of being enabled to visit Europe occasionally 
without relinquishing their pay, and the satisfaction of having 
it in their power to spend the latter part of their lives in their 
native country, either by retiring on their full pay, by selling 
their commissions, or by remaining in the service until they 
obtain the command and emoluments of a regiment. All 
ideas must be given up in the army of looldng for perquisites 
or advantages in any shape whatever beyond the open and 
avowed allowances wliicli shall l)c allotted to the respective 
ranks, and if any officer shall be detected in making such 
attempts, he ought to be tried by a general court-martial (or 
behaving in a manner unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, and, if convicted, dismissed from the 
service.” ISTothing did more to improve the character of the 
officers of the Indian Army than this important reform. 

He resigned his seat at the head of the G overnment to his 
old friend John Shore, who had come out with the appoint- 
ment a short time before the date fixed for his Lordship's de- 
parture. Of all the servants of the Company he was the one 
whom Cornwallis would most vnirmly have welcomed as his 
successor ; but it was liis opinion that the Governor-General- 
ship should bo roseiwed for men of high position in England, 
who had not been connected with Indian administration.' 
At one time Dundas himself had thought of going out to 
India to take the supreme direction, ])ut ho had the Com- 
pany’s new charter to carry through Parliament, so ho could 
not leave England in time to relieve Lord Cornwallis. In 
conjunction with Pitt, therefore, he recommended Mr. Shore 
for the provisional appointment to the Governor-Generalship, 
with the understanding that if it was afterwards considered 
advisable to send out a statesman from home, Shore would 

^ “It IS very difFiciilt for a man to althoiigli some have been infinitely less 
divest himself of the prejudices which ^?uilty in this respect than others, the 
the habits of twenty} ears have con- world will not tamely submit to be re- 
firmed, and to govern xieople who have formed hy those who have practised it 

lived with him so long on a footing of m the smallest decree A man of 

equality. But the Company’s servants upright intentions, with ability and ap- 
have stdl greater obstacles to encounter plication, that would imdoitake this 
when they become Governors, foi the government for six or seven years, 
wietched policy ^of the Company has, might do great thint»s for the public, 
tdl the late alterations took place m and save a considerable fortune for him- 
Bengal, invariably driven all their ser- self. If you cannot tempt such a man 
vants to the alternative of starving or ivith these prospects, I have no effectual 
of taking what was not their mvn ; and remedy to propose.” 


1793. 
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1793. take the second seat in Council. When he arrived, Cornwallis 
was agreeably surprised to find how much he had improved. 

I have had the pleasure,” he said, since I wrote last, of 
recemng my friend Shore, whose mind is become much more 
enlarged, and whose sentiments are greatly improved by his 
visit to England.”^ And in one of the last letters he wrote 
from India, he assured his friend of his hearty support. So, 
hopeful of a bright future, he made his preparations for his 
final departure fimn Calcutta; and in the autumn of 1793 
proceeded to Madras, where he was detained for some time, 
in consequence of the King’s ship bearing the admiral’s flag, 
in which he was to have been conveyed to England, having 
been compelled to go into dock at Bombay. Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, as his military secretary wrote, took his chance 
on the Swalloio and sailed from Madras on or about the 10th 
of October, 1793. 

So ended the first Cornwallis administration. It had em- 
braced a period of seven years, during which much good 
work had been done both in the Camp and in the Council 
Chamber; and now, as he turned his face homeward, ho 
thought with well-grounded pride and satisfaction of the 
great changes which had been wrought during his tenure of 
office, and, most of all, perhaps, of the improved character of 
the public service of our Indian Empire. If he did not make 
the military and the civil services of India altogether what 
they were in the last years of the Company, he so purified, 
elevated, and invigorated them, that there was no chance of 
their ever again relapsing into corruption or imbecility. A 
healthy progress from that time was ensured. It is scarcely 
too much, indeed, to say that but for the chastening influences 
of Cornwallis’s good seven years’ work, it would not have 

Marquis Cornwallis to Mr Duiidas, hope that I shall have t^roiinds to retract 
March 24, 1793 — {ComwalUs Cowq- the opinion I before gave, and to admit 
spondence Eoss ) To tln^ Lord Corn- him as an exception to my general rule 
walks added “ lie has been perfectly He did not appear to be in tlie least dis- 
fair and good humoured about the Per- appointed by my resolution to retain the 
manent Settlement, and his declaration government till August, but oflered me 
that he “will persevere m the present his coidial assistance whenever 1 might 
system of external management, and, wish to employ him ” Shore was 
above all, his approbation and resolution always of opinion that it was a mistake 
to support and enforce the late domestic to make the Settlement permanent in 
arrangements, have afforded me the the first instance He would have corn- 
greatest satisfaction, and induce me to menced with a Decennial Settlement 
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been my privilege to write tlic stories of such lives as are in- 17'94. 
eluded in these volimics. 


He arrived in England in the early part of February, 1794, Eetumto 
and was soon settled in his Suftblk home. But to one vdio 
looked for notliing so much as for repose, the times were un- 
propitious. Europe was in an unsettled state, and the country 
had need of the services of all her best soldiers and diplo- 
matists. At such a season it was not to be expected that her 
Majesty’s Ministers would give much time and attention to 
the affairs of India. They looked upon Lord Cornwallis not 
as one who had been employed for his coiuitry's good in the 
Bast, but as one to he employed for his comitry’s good in the 
West. They concerned themselves with the future, not with 
the past ; and very soon resolved to draw him from his retire- 
ment. Early in March he wrote to Mr. Barlow : Ministers 
highly approve of all we ha^'e done, but in the hurry of such 
pressing business as must daily occiu*, and so maiiy urgent 
avocations, it is difficult to extract from them even a para- 
graph. Mr. Beaufoy, the Secretary of the Board of Control, 
who is a A'ery sensible and zealous man, and who knows as 
much of Indian affairs as most people here (which, God knows, 
is very little), has promised to send out by these shi])s a com- 
plete approval of the judicial I’cgulations, and a recommenda- 
tion to extend them if possible to Benares. Lord Hobart, 
who goes to Madras, with the provisional succession to Bengal, 
has abilities and habits of business. I have had many long 
conversations wdth him, and have endeavoured to tutor liim 
well. I have not time to enter into European politics. The 
great body of the nation are convinced of the necessity of tlie 
war, wliich may truly bo called a war of self-defence, and are 
warm in support of the Ministers ; but the great exertions of 
the latter have not been seconded by the skill of our military 
commanders, and the campaign of ’93 in Europe has little 
resemblance to the campaign of ’90 in Lidia. God send that 
we may do better; but I do not see any flattering prospect.” 

A month later, he wrote to the same correspondent, saying : 

Much as I wish for quiet, I am afraid that I shall be forced 
from my intended retirement, and bo engaged in a very diffi- 
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1794 cult and hazardous situation in the busy scene on the Con- 
tinent.” 

These anticipations were soon fulfilled. Before the end of 
May, Lord Cornwallis had received the expected summons 
from the King’s Government to proceed to Flanders. On the 
2nd of June he landed at Ostend ; but his mission was not a 
successful one. He had interviews with the Emperor of Austria 
at Brussels, but his Imperial Majesty was obdurate, and could 
not be induced to comply with the wishes of the British Go- 
vernment. Before the end of the month he was recalled to 
England ; and was, on his arrival, in frequent communication 
with Pitt and Dimdas on the subject of the prosecution of the 
I have taken Lord Hertford’s house in Lower Gros- 
venor- street,” he wrote to his brother in July, completely 
furnished, for one year, for six hundred guineas, which gives 
me time to look about me. My expedition has not been a 
profttablc one, but my baggage, horses, and wine are returned ; 
and I shall keep everything in readiness till the end of the 
Avar, that I may not be subject to another expensive equip- 
ment.” It was then in contemplation to confer upon him the 
military command in Flanders, to comiteract the incapacity 
of the Duke of York ; but the appointment never took effect, 
and it was Avell for him that it did not, for it would have 
})laced him in an anomalous and trying position, in which he 
might have acquitted himself with honour, but scarcely with 
success. It was, therefore, a great relief to him to find that 
the scheme Avas abandoned. I should have been,” he wrote 
to Mr. Dundas, ^^in the most embarrassing and dangerous 
situation possible, Avith every prospect of ruin to myself, and 
very little probability of rendering any essential service to 
my country.” Indeed, he feared that the mere suggestion 
might have done him injury at Court. I conclude I am 
nov^ completely ruined at St. James’s,” he said. Indeed, I 
could not be much Avorse than I was before ; but that is a cir- 
cumstance which will not disturb my rest, nor abate in the 
smallest degree my attachment and affection for the great per- 
sonage from whom I hav^e formerly received much favour and 
kindness.” 

He was now eager to escape into the country, but the 
critical situation of affairs on the Continent detained him in 
T imirlmT fill fhA hpai-nnino* of Sentember, Avhen he betook him- 
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self to Brome. From tliis place he wrote on the 7tli to Mr. 1794—95. 
Barlow : The very critical situation of the affairs of Em^ope^ 

and the part which I have thought it my duty to take in giving 
every possible assistance to Govermnoni, by personal services 
and military connsel, have a good deal diverted my atientloiij 
and still more the attention of those -with whom I coiivorsc, 
from the affairs of India ; which, howcAm*, next to the imme- 
diate safety of Great Britain, will be ahA^ays uppermost at my 
heart. . . . Wlion I tell you that I haA^e not had ten days’ 
leisure, since my rctmii from Lidia, to attend to my priA'ate 
affairs, and that my situation is noAV so uncertain that I may 
be called upon in tAVcnty-foim hours to go to Flanders, yon 
■will not expect long letters, and it Avould require a largo 
volume, if I Avere to attempt to enter into the polities of 
Europe, and the horrors of France Avhieh increase daily, and 
exceed all power of belief; I shall, therefore, only say that, 
although we have some amongst us that arc Avieked enough to 
endeavoiu' to involve this happy island in the same scenes of 
misery and desolation, and to fill our streets Avith blood, their 
number, thank God, is but small, and the great body of the 
people of all ranks appears fiianly attached to our present con- 
stitution ; but it is impossible to toll Avhat effect ill success 
and heavy taxes may liaA^c upon this ha])py disposition.” 

At the commencement of the folloAving year. Lord Corn- Master-Gene- 
wallis Avas appointed Master- General of the Ordnance, Avith a 
seat in the Cabinet. This compelled him, much against his 
natural inclinations, to spend the greater pmi of the year in 
London. In April, he Avrotc to his Lidian correspondent, Mr. 

Barlow, assuring him that although ho had little time to 
devote to Indian affairs, he had not ceased to take a lively 
interest in them. When I left Lidia,” he said, I thought 
that I should have nothing to do on my return to this country 
but to look a little to Asiatic affairs, and to call the attention 
of Ministers to those points AAdiich I kncAv to bo of the most 
pressing and important nature. The critical situation, Iioaa"- 
ever, of all Europe, and of our oaaui comitry in particular, has 
entirely engrossed my mind, and the doubt Avhether avc could 
possibly keep England has almost effaced all ideas of improving 
our government in India. It is a great personal satisfaction 
to me, that without my declining the most arduous situations 

YOL. L I 
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in which it was possible a man could be placed, it so happened 
that I had no share in the last disastrous and disgraceful cam- 
paign. But still the prospect of public affairs is exceedingly 
gloomy, and the ruin which so imminently threatens my 
country, and all that are most dear to me, presents itself con- 
stantly in the most alarming colours to my imagination. Not- 
withstanding all this, and the great pressure of business which 
my office of Master- General of Ordnance has imposed upon 
me, I have sometimes talked to Mr. Dmidas about our Eegii- 
lations, and often to Beaufoy, and to the latter I have given a 
copy, with your observations, and as he has nothing to attend 
to but the business of the Board of Control, I have desired 
him most carcfidly to watch the correspondence, and not only 
to be on his guard to prevent any counteraction from design 
or ignorance, but to see that all instructions were in perfect 
unison with our general plan, and to consult me whenever ho 
entertained the smallest doubts.” 

The following year (1796) still fomid him writing in the 
same strain. The critical state of affairs in Europe so occupied 
the minds of the King’s Ministers, that they gave no heed to 
Indian affairs, and Cornwallis himself felt that he was power- 
loss to interfere to any advantage. He was, at this time, dis- 
quieted by apprehensions that the system of civil administra- 
tion, which he had introduced into India, would not be main- 
tained inviolate, and he wrote to his friend and fellow-labourer, 
Mr. Barlow, encoui-aging him in the good work which they 
had both so deeply at heart. I have received your letters to 
the 28th May,” he wrote, on the 23rd of January, 1796, 
and have read them with the enclosures with great atten- 
tion, and with the warmest gratitude to you, both public and 
private, for upholding a system wliicli is of such infinite con- 
sequence to the cause of humanity, as well as to the British 
interests in India, and which, without your powerful suppoid, 
could never have been carried into useful effect. Sorry I am 
to say that I can render no further service than to endeavour 
to prevent mischief, for in the present critical situation of 
affairs, when wo are surrounded by so many pressing difficul- 
ties and dangers, it is impossilile to call the attention of Mr. 
Bun das and the principal members of administration to so 
remote and so peaceable a suliject as the good government of 
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India; and until we can obtain peace at home, I see no pros- i^oc 
pect of succeeding. At tlie same tiniCj I must request that 
you will not be discouraged iioin ])orsovcring in a conduct 
which must reflect liie highest honour on yoiirsolfj whilst it 
renders the most essential service to your countr}^, and from 
which your benevolent mind will ever derive the most gra- 
tifying reflections. Whiht Mr. Beaiifoy Ih ed, I c*ould by his 
help get some paragraphs })rcpared for a])})robation, but there 
is now no officer under the Board of* Control that knows 
anything about India, or that can be a useful instrument to 
me in any respect. The dc])artment over which I preside 
keejis my hands full of business ; but if I had more leisure, I 
could not act from myselt, or, without inciiatloiij take a ])art in 
the official line of the Board. Mr. Dundas and 1 are, how- 
ever, the best friends possilile, and 1 have no doubt that when 
the present anxieties which occupy his mind are past, 1 shall 
obtain all reasonable attention."’ 

But the time was now a,])})r()aching when there was io he State of the 
also a “critical state of uffiairs'’ in our Indian ])ossessi(ms. 

The officers of the Bengal Army were on tlic luink oi* mutiny. 

They dreaded a serious invasion of their rights, and were 
banding, or, as it was said, “ (.‘oiisjiiring"'' togetlun* to maintain 
them« There was a scheme of “ amalgamation"’ afloat, the 
result of which v^oiikl luu^e binm seriously detiimeutal to the 
interests of the Compan}’'\s oflicors, and they resisted it, in 
some instances, with an amount of* \(‘liomcnce not c‘ousist<ait 
with military discipline. Indeed, the cxidtiaucnt at one time 
was so great that a very little would have stined the smoul- 
dering fire into a blaze. The slaf.e of afl'airs was alarming, 
and tlie alarm communicatod itself* to flic Government in 
England. It was ])lauily necessary to do something. The 
something to be done took the shape of* a }ieace mission from 
home. Some higli officer of the GowTimient was to go out 
to India, conciliatory but resolute, with the oii^'o branch in 
one hand, and the fasces of the law in the other. But wlio 
was to proceed on this mission ? The clioice lay between Mr. 

Dundas, the President of the Board of Control, and Lord 
Cornwallis, the sometime Governor- General of India; and 
for a while the prol labilities of selection oscillated between the 
two. Mr. Dundas ^ras more willing to go than Lord Corn- 
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wallis ; but the Grovemmont, who probably thought also that 
the latter was the more fitting agent of the two^ declared that 
the services of Diiiidas could not be spared in that conjuncture 
at homo ; so most reluctantly Cornwallis accepted the inissioiij 
and forthwith began to make preparations for his voyage to 
India. You will, no doubt/’ ho wrote from Culford, to a 
friend in India, on the 31st of January, 1797, ^^bo much 
astonished at the news of my retimi to India, but my earnest 
solicitude for the welfare of my coiuitry, and my particular 
apprehensions lost our Asiatic possessions should either be torn 
fr*om us, or [rendered a useless and unprofitable appendage to 
the British Empire, have induced me to sacrifice every per- 
sonal consideration, and to gratify the wishes of Government, 
and I may venture to say of the public at large, by coming 
forward again, at this late period of my life, to endeavour to 
restore our affairs in India to the prosperous state in which I 
loft them. As I am not quite certain that Scott or Kobinson 
may be at the Presidency, I have thought it more safe to 
address myself to you, to request that you will apply to them, 
or, in their absence, to some friend who will imdertake the 
commission, to provide for me against my arrival three good 
and quiet saddle-horses, such as Eobinson or Scott, or those 
who were in the habit of riding with me, may judge to be 
likely to suit me. I shall likewise want a set of servants for 
the house upon a similar plan to the establishment I formerly 
had. The Consomah who was before with me was a good 
man. I shall also want a palanquin, a phaeton, and a good 
coach, or chariot, with six carriage-horses, two of which must 
be very quiet and proper for the phaeton. I shall bring my 
successor out with me, and I shall hope that the object of my 
mission may be attained in about a twelvemonth, as you will 
easily conceive that a long residence in India will not suit me. 
It is not probable that any person will come out with me 
except Lieutenant-Colonel Dmican, of the Bengal establish- 
ment, and one aide-de-camp ; you will oblige me, therefore, 
if you could, on my arrival, point out any yomig man who 
would act as my private secretary in Haldane’s situation, and 
take a degree of superintendence of my household. I think 
if Mi\ Phillips is settled in Calcutta, and not engaged in com- 
mercial concerns, that he would be a proper person.” 
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But tliis special mission to India belongs only to tlio His- 1797. 
tory of Events that never happened*” The danger subsided, 
and with it the alarm. The officers of the Company’s army, 
under sedative assurances, and satisfying concessions, began 
to return to their allegiance, and it was not necessary to ap])ly 
the special remedies, of which I have spoken, to a disease 
which was dying out by itself. Listcad of Lord Cornwallis 
^roing out to India as Governor- Grcneral, with his successor in 
his train. Lord Mornington was selected to be Governor- 
General in succession to Sir John Shore. The change de- 
li^rhted Lord Cornwallis. At the call of his King and his 
country, he was ready to go to India — as he would have gone 
anywhere, under a strong sense of duty — but ho thankfully 
withdrew from the mission when he Avas no longer bound by 
these loyal considerations to undertake it. He had faith in 
the young statesman who had been selected for office ; and ho 
saiv him depart Avith pleasure. 

When the shameful conduct of the Bengal officers,” he The new 
Avrote to Mr. BarloAV, in October, threatened India Avith 
immediate ruin, and it Avas thought that ray services might 
bo of consequence, I did not refuse to come forward. The 
business of my histructions Avas ill-managed here, and the 
favourable timn of affairs in Bengal rendered my presence less 
necessary. It is not Avondorful, therefore, that I should aAmil 
myself of so fair an excuse to decline an arduous task, AAdiich, 
jfrom untoAvard circmnstances, I should linvo undertaken Avith 
peculiar disadA^'antago. Lord Mornington, your neAV Governor- 
General, is a man of Amy considerable abilities, and most ex- 
cellent character. I have knoAvn him from his childhood, and 
have alAvays lived on the most friendly habits Avith him. Ho 
goes out Avith the best and purest dispositions. He is an 
enthusiast for the preservation of that plan of goAmminent 
which, without your poAverful assistance, could never liaAm 
been either formed or maintained. His Lordship has no priAmte 
vieAvs, nor a Avish to do anything but Avhat is for the public 
good ; and I have taken upon myself to ansAver that you aauII 
have no reserve with him, either in regard to men or measures. 

Having assured you that Lord Mornington thinks exactly as I 
do both about India and yourself, I have only to add my 
sincere good wishes for your health and prosperity, and to ex- 
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1798. press my hopes that when our dangers are overj wo may moot 
happily in this country/’ 

And now wo come to an epoch in tlie great and varied 
cai’cer of Lord Cornwallis, wliich, though to the general student 
of English history more interesting than any other, is the one 
of which most has been wi itten by others, and of wliich I am 
least called upon to write. In a time of the greatest trouble 
and difficulty he was a}>pointed Lord-Lieutenant and Com- 
mander-in- Chief in Ireland. Mx\ Pitt said that, in accepting 
the office, Cornwallis had conferred the most essential obli- 
gation on the public which it can, perhaps, ever receive from 
the services of any indii'idual.” For it was one of those 
situations in which no virtue and no wisdom can preserve a 
man wholly from reproach. lie had to combat a great re- 
bellion, and in combating it he was as merciful as ho was 
resolute and courageous. But it was a necessity of his position 
in such a conjuncture that, in the eyes of some, he should 
have done too much, and that in the eyes of others he should 
have done too little. Of all the posts wliich he ever held, this 
was the one the tenure of which was least gratifying to his 
feelings. Tire violence of our friends,” he wrote to General 
Boss, ^^and their folly in endeavouring to make it a religious 
war, added to the ferocity of our troops, who delight in 
murder, most powerfully counteract all plans of conciliation. 
Tire life of a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland comes up to my idea 
of perfect misery ; but if I can accomplish the great object of 
consolidating the British Empire, I shall bo sufficiently re- 
paid.” And again, soon afterwards, to the same corre- 
spondent : Of all the situations which I ever held, the pre- 
sent is by far the most intolerable to me, and I have often 
within the same fortnight wished myself back in Bengal,” 
One of his troubles was the Irish Militia, who had all the 
characteristic cruelty of cowards. ^^Tlie Irish Militia,” wrote 
Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, ^^are totally without 
discipline, contemptible before the enemy when any serious 
resistance was made to them, but ferocious and cruel in the 
extreme when any poor wretches either with or without arms 
come within their power; in short, murder appears to be 
their favourite pastime.” The intemperate language of the 
ultra-loyalists was another source of inquietude to him. The 
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minds of people arc now in such astatCj"’ ho wrote to the Duke 1799—1801 
of Porilaiidj that nothing but blood will satisfy them ; and, 
althougli they will not admit the term, their conversation and 
conduct point to no other mode of concluding tins unhappy 
business than that of extir2)ation.’'’ There were others 
whose tendencies were towards the opposite extreme ; but 
Lord Cornwallis endeavoured to steer a middle course, and 
when he wrote to the Duke of Leinster, saying : ‘•^1 hope and 
trust that to every candid mind the system of my govoriimeut 
will appear cqnciliatory and moderate ; but if I wore to insult 
the feelings of the loyal, and to protect the characters and ])ro~ 
perties of those wlio attempted to destroy them, such conduct 
would not be called moderation, but criminal weakness ” — I 
think when he said this lie expressed a wcll-gTonnded confi- 
dence in the success of his measures, and in the rectitude of 
})rinciplo wliich inspired them. 

Engaged in these great measures, firstly of suppression and isoi 
then of conciliation. Lord Cornwallis remained at his post in 
Ireland up to the end of May, 1801. lie had not much 
leisure to think of India, but a letter from Lord Wellesley, 
announcing the conquest of Mysore and the death of Tippoo 
Sidtan, for a while re^dved liis old interest in the country 
wliich he had so long governed. This is, indeed, a guait 
event,” he wrote to General Itoss, and perfectly secures us 
in that paid of the woild; for I think, even if Zeman Bhah 
could get to India, that he could not succeed ^vIiom deprived of 
the co-operation of Tippoo.” Soon afterwards tlio gratifying 
intelligence came to him tliat the army vliich had taken 
Seringapatam, not loss mindful, perhaps, of his iicrsonal gene- 
rosity, in foregoing his ])rizo-moncy, than of Ids milifary 
exploits in the first Mysore war, liad voted him an address, 
and presented him with the sword and tiirhan of Tippoo. Ho 
was sometimes appealed to in matters connected v ith Indian 
government, and his interposition u^as sought, but ho was 
unwilling to interfere, and he was personally reluctant to 
place himself in opposition to Mr. Dundas, wlio, ho said, had 
liehaved to lilm in a more fair and friendly manner than any 
other member of the Cabinet.” 

Lord Cornwallis, as I have said, crossed the Channel at the 
end of May, 1801, hid. the blessing of repose was not then 
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1801—1802. witliiii liis reach. A French invasion was at that time ex- 
pectcclj and lie was placed in command of the Eastern division of 
the army — eight weak regiments of militia/’ as he said, and 
two regiments of dragoons.” In onr wooden walls alone/’ 
lie wrote, a day or two afterwards, must we place onr trust; 
we should make a sad business of it on shore.” But instead 
of an invasion, there was peace. And Lord Cornwallis was 
selected to bo the British Plenipotentiary who was to proceed 
The Peace of to Amiens to negotiate the treaty with Napoleon. On the 3rd 
Amiens. November, 1801, he crossed over to Calais. On the 18th 

of November he wrote to his friend Barlow, in Calcutta, say- 
ing : I have been so constantly occupied, and my mind has 
been so much agitated by the critical state of public affairs, 
and the very important part which I was obliged to take in 
the great questions of the Union, and the privileges proposed 
to bo granted to the Catholics of Ireland, that I could attend 
to no other matters. On my return to England, on the 
change of administration, Avhere I expected (after winding up 
the Irish business, and pacifying those who had claims for 
services in the Union contest) to retire and enjoy some quiet, 
I was called upon, in consequence of the serious preparations 
which the French wore making to invade us, to accept the 
command in the Eastern District, and by the date of this 
letter you will see that I have now undertaken to put the 
finishing hand to the work of peace, which was most ardently 
desired by the nation, and which appeared to mo to be neces- 
sary for the preservation of our country. .... The Defini- 
tive Treaty will, I hope, be concluded in a few weeks. 
Bonaparte has, for the present, tranquillised France. The 
people are kept in excellent order : would to God that the 
discontented in England could sec the state of liberty which 
this country, so much the object of their envy, enjoys ! All 
persons here speak with horror of the Be volution.” 

At last it seemed that the long-coveted season of repose was 
really at hand. Tlie peace of Amiens was concluded; and 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England, and betook himself to 
the country, For a long time past,” he wrote from Brome, 
in September, 1802, to the same correspondent, *^^1 have been 
out of the way of knowing what was going forward respecting 
India, and it was not until Lord Castlereagh called on me last 
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week on Hs way from Ireland (by Mr. Dundas’s bouse in 1802—1803. 
Scotland) to London, that I bad an idea of tbo style of letters 
wliicli bavo of late been sent by tbo Court of Directors to 
Lord Wellesley. ^ I most earnestly bopo that matters maybe 
so accommodated as to induce bis Lordsliip to continno anotber 
year in the GoYcrnmcnt, wliicli, citber with a ^dow to its im- 
mediate or future effects, I conceive to be of tbo utmost im- 
portance to tbo interests of the British Empire I bavo 

now retired for over from all public situation, but my feelings 
are still alive to tbo bonour and interests of my country, and 
I shall to the end of my life reflect with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction, that by adopting and patronising your sugges- 
tions, I laid tlio foundation of a system for the prosperity of 
our Indian Empire, Avbicli has so gloriously flourished and 
risen to such height under the splendid administration of Lord 
Wellesley.” 

But, brilliant as were those prospects, the time soon came State of 
when the territorial acquisitions of Lord Wellesley alarmed 
Lord Cornwallis. It seemed to him that our empire was 
growing too largo, and that we should find it difficult to ad- 
minister its affairs with advantage to so immense a popula- 
tion, On this subject ho wrote from Culford, in Augitst, 


* In another letter to Barlow, who, it 
was then held, would succeed Lord Wei- 
Icbley, Loid Oornwallih wrote ‘‘■’Wlien 
you take upon yourbclf the burdensome 
charge of administering the aflaiis ot our 
vast xVsiatic Empire, your experience and 
excellent understanding will, I am per- 
suaded, conduct jou safely and with 
honour through all ddliculties, and in 
your Eastern goveinmeiit you will not 
need any counsel fiom yoiu fiiends But 
there is one part of your business on 
which, as it 1 elates to this country, I 
will presume to offer some fi iendly[advice. 
The point to which I allude is youi corre- 
spondence with the Court of Directors, 
and your seeming attention to them, on 
those subjects in which they have a con- 
slitutional light to interfere. It has 
fallen in my way to know the embar- 
rassments which the neglect or incivility 
of Lords Wellesley and Clive to their 
honourable masters have occasioned to 
the Ministers and the Board of Conti ol. 
Be civil to the Directors, and avoid any 
direct attack on the authority of the 
Court, and you may do everything 


which your zeal for the public welfare 
would make 3'ou desire. Lord Castlo- 
1 eagh has fought a hard battle foi the 
College, and has succeeded as far as re- 
lates to Bengal. I have taken gicat 
liams, and I think I h<ive nearly con- 
vinced him, not only that there should 
be but one College for all our Indian 
settlements, but that he should prepaie 
his mind to look foi an eaily period 
when the allowances of the servants of 
the subordmate Presidencies should, in 
pioportion to the trust and labour of 
their respective offices, be made equal to 
those in Bengal, and that it was as well 
worth while not to foice a war to cheat 
the Company and rob and oppress their 
subjects in latitude eleven as m lati- 
tude twenty-three. Had Lord Wellesley 
thought it worth while to use a little 
management with the Court of Directors, 
he might have settled his College, or 
any plan withm moderate bounds that 
he might have chosen.” On this subject 
of the College, further information is 
given in the Mpmoir of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and m the Appendix. 
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1804, putting tlio wliole case in a few pregnant sentences : 

By tliG last accounts from India, affairs appear to be in a 
most prosperous state. You have dictated tlic terms of peace, 
and Iiave obtained cyeiy possession in India that could be de- 
sired. The question here from many persons is, Have wo not 
too much ? But I hardly know, when the power was in our 
hands, what part of our acquisitions wc could prudently have 
relinquished.” He little thought, when he wrote this, that 
out of the state of things that had then arisen in India, there 
y'-as growing up that which in a very little time would draw 
him again from his retirement, and compel him to go forth 
once more with the harness on his back. But so it was. Lord 
Wellesley had been playing the groat game with such success, 
that he had brought our Indian Empire to the very verge of 
bankruptc}^ And the game was not yet played out. What, 
then, was to bo done ? Lord Wellesley was ambitious. Lord 
Wellosloy was insubordinate. The advisers in whom ho most 
trusted counselled him not to tlirow up the cards. But there 
was no money even to carry on the Trade ; for the war 
engulfed every rupee. To the Directors in Leadenhall-street 
the crisis of ruin appeared to be imminent. They stood aghast 
at the prospect before them. It was necessary to do some- 
thing — and that speedily. Nothing but a change of govern- 
ment would sufSce to meet the difficulties of the case. Orders 
might be sent to India ; but it was one thing to draft instruc- 
tions, another to secure obedience to them. It had been 
arranged that Sir George Barlow should succeed Lord Wel- 
lesley in the Governor-Generalship. But Barlow was a 
member of Lord Wellesley’s Government; and the Court of 
Directors were, therefore, alarmed at the thought of his suc- 
cession. The King’s Ministers concurred in opinion with the 
Company that it was desirable to send out an English states- 
man with no leanings towards the prosecution of the war — a 
safe man, moderate but resolute, and if clothed with the au- 
thority of a great foregone career, so much the better. It was 
only in the common course of things that the thoughts of the 
Government should have turned at once to Lord Cornwallis. 
There was a difficulty — an emergency — and again they turned 
to the old quarter for help. 
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Wliat followed may be told in the words of Lord Corn- 1804-~1805. 
wallis. Writing from Culford, on January Gth, 1805, to Sir 
George Barlow, lie said : I can hardly figure to myself the 
astonishment which you must feel at liearing that I am again 
returning to the station of Governor- General, and, lest you 
should suppose that I can in the smallest degree ha^'c altered 
my sentiments with regard to yourself, and have ceased to 
think you capable of dischai'ging the duties of that office to 
your ovm credit, and to the honour and advantage of tlic 
Company and of your country, I take the earliest opportunity 
that offers to explain to 3 mu in a few words the circumstances 
which have produced this extraordinary event. You will re- 
collect that in the course of last year I informed you that 
Lord Wellesley’s neglect and contemptuous treatment of the 
Court of Directors was exceedingly embarrassing to the 
King’s Government at home. A line of conduct on liis part 
somewhat similar has of late extended itself to that very Go- 
vernment, and his Majesty’s Ministers have been liable to bo 
called upon to account for measures of great importance, of 
the causes of which they were totally ignorant, although op- 
portunities had offered for' communication. I shall enter no 
further into these matters, but pass over to what immediately 
concerns yourself and my appointment. A few weeks ago 
Lord Castlereagh came down to this place, and after some 
previous conversation about India, informed me that the dis- 
satisfaction of the Court of Directors with the conduct of 
Lord W. had risen to such a heiglit, tliat it was absolutely 
necessary that he should be desired to leave the Government, 
that Ministers were very uneasy at the present stale of mat- 
ters, and expressed the earnest wish of his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants, that I would for a short time take the 
direction of affairs in that countr}^ I answered, that I had 
not been in the habit of refusing my services, whenever they 
might be thought useful, but that I was too old for such an 
undertaking, and I felt it to be the more unnecessary, as the 
person named for the succession to the Government was, in 
my opinion, more capable of making a satisfactory mTaiige- 
ment than myself. He then informed me that the appoint- 
ment of any Company’s servant to the Government -General 
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1804:— 1805. was at this moment out of the question i and in the particular 
case alluded to, it was the more impossible, as the Court of 
Directors could by no means be brought to consent to the 
succession of a member of Lord Wellesley’s Government. 
After some discussion upon this subject, I proposed to under- 
take the present mission, provided that on my leaving the 
country I could bo assured that you wore to succeed me. 
Lord Oastlereagli declared that an assurance of that kind was 
not to be expected, and could only say that my going would 
open the only chance for your succession. Unemployed as I 
have long been, and appeared likely to remain, in the line of 
my profession, and, in its present state, useless to my own 
ftimily, I have consented to take the rash step of returning to 
India, by which, if I should ultimately be the means of placing 
the charge of our Asiatic Empire in your hands, I shall feel 
that I have rendered an essential service to my country.” 

Truly was it a hazardous duty, which he had thus under- 
taken at the age of sixty-five. There was nothing for which 
he longed more than for rest. He had an ample store of 
honour — ^he had an ample store of wealth. It was intended 
that he should sojourn only for a little while in India, and he 
could add but little, therefore, to either store. The service, 
indeed, upon which he was going, was an unpopular and 
a thanldess one. He was going upon a service of peace and 
retrenchment. Many private interests were likely to suffer 
grievously by the course of severe economy on which he was 
about to enter ; and people, in such a case, rarely discriminate 
between the authors and the agents of the measures which 
injuriously affect them. War is always popular in India; 
and there was scarcely a man in the two services, from the 
veteran warrior Lake, to the boy-civilian Metcalfe, who did 
not utterly abhor and vehemently condemn the recreant policy 
of withdrawing from the contest before the great game had 
been played out. It is scarcely possible to conceive a mission 
less attractive than that on which the fine old soldier now set 
out, leaving behind him all that he held most dear, because he 
felt that it was his duty to go. It has been said that he 
caught with the enthusiasm, which belongs to good an ’' 
great minds, at the prospect of performing one more 
portant service to his country before he died;” and tha 
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listened with avidity to those who, desirous of the authority 1804—1805. 
of his great name to their plans, represented to him that his 
presence alone could save from inevitable ruin the empire 
which he had before ruled with so much glory.” But ISirJoim 
doubt whether he caught with any enthusiasm, or any avidity, 
at the^proposal, honourable as it was to him, and serviceable 
as it might be to his country. Ho did not hesitate to accept 
the charge entrusted to him. He had never hesitated in his 
life to do, at any cost to himself, that which he believed his 
country demanded from him. But ho would fain have spent 
the remaining years of his life in repose. It was not the 
enthusiasm of youth that sent him, but an irresistible sense 
of self-denying duty. 


Too soon, however, did Lord Cornwallis find that the task Second 
which he had set himself was one beyond his powers adequately Generalship, 
to perform. The hardships of life on board ship tried him 1^05. 
severely. He would not suffer any distinctions, with respect 
to food and water, to be made in his favour, and the vessel 
was inadequately supplied. The discomforts to which ho was 
subjected might have been nothing to a young man in robust 
health, bufc they aggravated the growing infirmities of ago, 
and he arrived in Calcutta in very feeble health. He found 
things there even in a worse state than ho had anticipated. 
Assuming the reins of government on the 30th of July, 1805, 
he began at once to perform tlie ungrateful work which had 
been assigned to him, Finding,” he wrote two days after- 
wards, to my great concern, that we are still at war with 
Holkar, and that w^e can hardly bo said to be at peace with 
Scindiah, I have determined to proceed immediately to the 
Upper Provinces, that I may bo at hand to avail myself of 
the interval, which the present rainy season must occasion in 
the militaiy operations, to endeavour, if it can be done with- 
out a sacrifice of our honour, to terminate by negotiation a 
contest in which the most brilliant success can afford us no 
solid benefit, and which, if it should continue, must involve us 
in pecuniary difficulties, which we shall hardly be able to 
surmount.” At this time Lord Wellesley was in Calcutta, 
and it devolved upon Sir George Barlow to bridge over the 
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1805. gulf wliicli lay between the old policy and tlie new, so as to 
mitigate as miicli as possible tlie evils of an abrupt and violent 
transition — to make tlie new ruler tliorougliiy understand tlie 
measures of the old, and to reconcile the old to the measures 
of the new. In this he succeeded with wonderful address. 
The fact is, that Lord Wellesley had already begun to see 
plainly that it was wholly impossible to play the great game 
any longer with an exhausted treasury, and with our credit 
at the lowest ebb. "" 

Attended by some of the chief oflScers of the Secretariat, 
and by the members of his own personal Staff, Lord Corn- 
wallis embarked on board his state-pinnace, and proceeded up 
the river. But it was very soon apparent that he was break- 
ing down. Day by day the executive officers who attended 
him saw that he was groAving more feeble, and that sustained 
labour Avas becoming a greater difficulty and a greater pain. 
Tliere Avere times Avhen he could converse clearly and forcibly 
on the state of public affairs, and communicate to his chief 
secretary, Mr. Edmonstone, the instructions which he wished 
to be conveyed to the leading functionaries, civil and military, 
in different parts of the country ; but at others he Avas AAdiolly 
incapable of holding the helm, and the orders Avhich Avoiit 


* At the commencement of a memo- 
randum befoie me in the handwriting of 
Sir George Barlow, I iind it written . 
“ AA’'ith a view of giving to Loid Corn- 
wallis a correct ^new of the airangements 
which Lord AA^ellesley had it m contem- 
plation to make with Scmdiah respect- 
ing the teiritones conquered from him 
in Hindostan, Sir George Barlow drew 
up a letter on the subject addressed to 
Lord Cornwallis This letter was dated 
the 7th of August, 1805, at which time 
both Lord Coriivallis and Lord AVelles- 
ley were present at Calcutta, the latter 
waithig oiilj tlie completion of the ar- 
rangements foi his embarkation for 
England Pievious to seiidmg tins letter 
to Loid Coriiv allis, he enclosed the draft 
to Marquis AA^ellesley, who rctiiiiiod it 
with a note m ins own handwriting m 
the margin This note Sir George 
Barlow mcoiporated with the [ ] para- 
graph of his letter numbeied 2G, and 
then sent the fan draft to Lord Corn- 
wallis. This letter aftbrds evidence 
(which musi supeisode nliutever has 


appeared at variance with it) that it 
was Lord AA^ellesley’s intention, what- 
ever might be Ins immediate impies- 
sions on the subject, to renew our alli- 
ances and connexions ^\itll the petty 
states in the noi th-west of India as soon 
as (but not before) he had come to a 
settlement with Dowlnt Row * JScimliah 
A lasting peace with Scmdiah was the 
paramount consideration in his Lord- 
ship’s mind, and there is eveiy pie- 
sumption that he would not have 
allowed any fanciful theoiies of sup- 
posed ad\antages from taking all these 
petty states under oui pioteetion as 
allies to have inteifered with the gieat 
objects to be accomplished by a pei- 
inanent and satisfactoiy peace -vMtb 
Scmdiah It is probable that when he 
had come to a full kiiovvledge of the 
gross misconduct of the Kajali of Jerg- 
nagiii, he would not, as was the ease 
with Sir Geotge Barlow, have allowed 
his interests to have stood m the way of 
tlie conclusion of that arrangement,” 
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forth in his name, though based upon the sentiments which 
he had been able to express at intervals^ were never siipervibod 
by him. I have before me the daily bulletins of the Governor- 
General’s health, written by his private secretary, Mr. George 
Eobinson,^ to Sir George Barlow, throughout the whole of 
September up to the hour of Cornwallis’s death. It is obvious 
that at the beginning of the former month little liopc was 
entertained of his final recovery, for ho frequently, in the 
mornings, fell into fits, attended sometimes with convulsions, 
and more frequently with deadly chills ; and although he im- 
proved as the day advanced, and gained some strength under 
the influence of stimulants, it was plain that his vigour was 
gone, and that he was gradually sinking. The actual disease 
which had developed itself was dropsy; but his medical 
attendants were more fearful of the results of general debility, 
of which this specific complaint may have been more a conse- 
quence than a cause. And for many hours together there 
was often extreme languor, and then a sudden outburst of 
unexpected physical and intellectual vigour. Mr. Edmonstono 
received his political instructions whenever he was capable of 
issuing them ; and though there was a varying amount of 
clearness and distinctness in them, it Avas plain that ho ahAurys 
thoroughly comprehended the question under consideration. 
About the middle of the month tlierc Avere apparent sAunptoms 
of improvement; but it Avas considered advihable, as the 
pinnace laboured up the rwer, that, although it might on 
some accounts bo advantageous that the Governor- General 
should be landed, it would, on the Avholo, be bctt(U' that he 
should remain on board, to escape the fatigue and distrac- 
tion of deputations and addresses, Avhich AAmuld pour in at 
different points, if it were knoAvn that ho was on shore. As 
the month advanced, there Averc A^ery manifest fluctuations, 
which sometimes encouraged his friends to hope that ho might 
yet rally ; but toAvards the close of it these faA’'ourablo antici- 
pations ceased, and it was necessary to send for Sir George 
Barlow to take up the reins of goA^emment. On the 1st of 
October, Mr. Eobinson Avrote to him, saying that he feared the 
hopes they had encouraged Avere delusive, for Lord Corn- 
Avallis, he added, has had a Amy restless night, attended 
* Afterwaidb Sir George Robinson 
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jso:). with a considerable difficulty in 1)rcat1iing, and ihoiioli ho per- 
severes in not taking to his Ijed entirely, and probably will do 
so to the last, 1 feei no eoiifidenco in his existence being ])ro- 
loiiged oven from hour to liour, so cxtrcinel}' feeble and weak 
is ho become. Yet in this state, his auxady for the aceom- 
plishmoiit of those objects to which his valuables life will ulti- 
mately fall a sacrifice, adlieics to liini still ; ho is impatient of 
detention here, speaks of the im[)roprietv of delays, has in- 
quired after Edmonstone, and asked vdiether any news was 
received to-day from Malcolm. I haxo no idcat, however, that 
lie can snrvi^'o to the period of your arrival, and in his present 
weak state I cannot say I wish he shoidd, as it could only 
vound your ieelmgs, as much as it do(‘s ours, to see him in a 
condition wliich precludes all rational liopo of a recoA'cry. I 
sliall watch, howcu’er, his most conscious moments, and many 
such occur through the day, to tell him that you entirely con- 
cur in all the ])rinci])al points of the jilan, submitted by way 
of outline at first, but subsccpicnlly put into the form of 
official instructions to Lord Lake, for a final arrangement with 
ycindiah ; and if anything can afilbrd liim satisfaction, I think 
flic assurance of this will.” On the 3rd, the report was that 
the Go\mnor-Goneral was growing weaker and weaker; and 
on the 5th of October it was announced that, at a quarter past 
seven on the evening of that day, our most re^vired friend 
quitted the world without pain or struggle.” He seemed to 
lau 0 died from absolute exhaustion. 

And so passed aAvay one of tlie best and most blameless men 
that luu'o ever dcAntcd their lives to the seiudco of their 
country. He was not inspired by any lofty genius, lint in no 
man, pcrhajis, in the great muster-roll of English Heroes, can 
it truly be said that there were moie serviceable qualities, 
more sterling integrity, and a more abiding sense of Public 
Duty. For Duty he lived and lu^ died. I do not know in 
the whole range of our history a more reliable man — a man 
who in his time was more trusted for the safe performance of 
duties of a very wxried character. But, as I liaA^e said at the 
outset of this sketcli, I have selected Ins life for illustration 
because no man did more to juirify the public services of 
India, and to make the 'writing of such a book as this a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to the ])iogra])hor. 
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[BORN 17G9.— DIED 1833 ] 

A SHORT lioiir's ivalk from tlie tliriving litilo town of 1739. 
Laiigliolin, in Dumfrics-sliirOj tlion^ lived and toiled an in- Bath and 
dxistrions farmer, named Georgo Malcolm, vdio cultivated an 
estate known as Burn foot,” and lived tluTC, on tlio l)eautiful 
banks of tlie Esk, surrounded by a line famil}' of children at 
that time far from complete. Ho v^as a man of more tlian 
common enlightenment for his station, for he had l)ccn trained 
for the Church, and, better still, of sterling integrity of cha- 
racter. His wife, too — a member of the Pasley family — was 
a woman excellent in all domestic relations, and of intellifrenco 
of a high order. As they dwelt together there, at Burnfoot, 
on the 2nd of May, 17()9, a fourth son was born unto them, 
who in duo course was christened John. It liapjicncd that on 
the yery day liefore there came into the world one who was 
afterwards one of John Malcolm’s closest fi lends, and the 
greatest man of the age in which he lived — Arthur "Wesley, or 
'Wellesley, known to a later generation as the Duke of Wel- 
lington — the Great Duke.’"*" 

1 have no passion for the discovery of juvmiilo ])honomena. 

I do not know that John Malcolm differed much from othei 
healthy, robust, intelligent boys, such as swarm in all jiarts of 
our country. He was very good at paddling in the burn,” 
from which the name of the paternal estate was derived. Per- 
haps ho was rather prone towards mischief, and not as in- 
dustrious as could have been wished. Ho was rather given to 
the bad habit of putting off the learning of his lessons until lie 
was fairly on the start for the parish school, when he trudged 

*** Napoleon the First vas born m the same year. 

K 
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up tlie hill book in hanclj and cyo intent on the page. The 
schoolmaster used to saj, when any wild pranks of mysterious 
origin had been committed^ Jock’s at the bottom of it.” 
There was not always good evidential proofs of this, but 
worthy Archibald Graham had ever a strong conviction of the 
fact, and solemnly enunciated his belief that Jack, who was 
indeed the scapegrace, perhaps the scapegoat, of the family, 
was profoundly at the bottom of it” — deep in amidst the 
mud, not of the transparent Esk, but of some slough ima- 
gined by the worthy preceptor of Westerkirk."^ 

^It is not forbidden to iis to believe that Promotion cometh 
from the North. In those days an astonishing amount of 
})atronagc fell upon the striving inhabitants of Scotland and 
the Border. It may seem strange that a yeoman of Dumfries- 
shire should have the power of providing, in all the finest 
services open to the nation, one after another, for a number of 
brave, clever Eskdale boys. But so it was. Eobert, the 
eldest, had permission from the East India Company to go 
out to shako the pagoda-tree, as a member of their Civil 
Service. James, the second son (afterwards Sir James), re- 
ceived a commission in the Marinos. Eor the third son, 
Pulteny (afterwards Admiral Sir Pulteny), a midshipman’s 
berth was provided. And John, as soon as he was old enough, 
was set down for the Company’s military service. He was 
only eleven years old when his father received, through the 
Jolmstones of Alva, an offer of an appointment in the Indian 
Anny ; but John was then too young to go abroad. Soon 
afterwards, howcAnr, his uncle, John Paslcy, a thriving 
merchant, carried him up to London, and was anxious, above 
all things, to qualify him to “ pass at the India House.” But 
the good uncle, m Novombci, 1781, wrote that, although tall 
of his ago, Johnny would certainly not pass. In this he was 
altogether wnuiig. The experiment was made. J olm Malcolm 
went up, nothing daunted, before an august assemblage of 
Directors. They weio pleased by his juvenile appearance and 
his good looks, and one of them said, My little man, what 
would you do if you were to meet Hydcr Ali ?” Do !” said 

^ Ml Ginliain lived to !hs old of the ‘‘ History of Pei sia,” with ‘‘Jock’s 
pupil ieco,i>nihed hy the world l)otlj lus a at the huttoiii of it” wiittcn on the 
man of thoiu>,ht and a man of action, title-paj^e 
Malcolm is said to havu* sent him a copy 
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ilie boyish aspirant; why, sir, T would oiit with my sword 1783. 
and cut off his head.” Upon which evidence of s]hrit and 
determination they declared that he would do,” and forth- 
with passed him as a cadet. It was not neccs.sary tliat ho 
should sail immediately; so his good uncle put him to sc*]iool 
again in the neighbourhood of London ; and not until the 
month of April, 1783, did the ship winch conveyed him to 
India anchor in the Madras Roads. ^ The himil}^ connexions, 
who received him on his arrival, wrote to Burnfoot that Jack 
had grown a head and shoulders on the voyage, and was 
one of the finest and best -tempered lads over seen in the 
world. 

When John Malcolm arrived in India, the French and vems in 
English were contesting the possession of Southern India. 

John went with his friends to Vellore to do garrison duty 
there, as he was considered too young to take the field. Pca(‘e, 
however, having been declared in the West, the English and 
French left ofi:' fighting in the East ; and so the former had 
nothing to do but to carry on, without any distractions, the 
war against the groat Mahomedan usurpers of Mysore. Ilydta’ 

Ali had died without the aid of Johnny Malcolm’s sword, and 
Tippoo raged in his stead. After a nhilc, however (1784), a 
treaty of peace was signed, and an exchange of prisoners was 
decreed. This interchange sent young John Malcolm on his 
first detached service. The English prisoneis were to 1)0 
brought to our frontier, and there recen'ed liy a detachment ol‘ 

British troops. John Malcolm was appointed to command this 
detachment, which was to meet Major (afierwauls Sir Thoma.s) 

Dallas, who was to convey them safelA^ beyond the territory of 
Mysore. When Dallas met the detachment coming irom the 
Company’s territories, he saw a slight, rosy, health^'-looking 
English boy astride on a rough pony, and asked him for his 
commanding officer, I am the commanding oflic'cr,” said 
John Malcolm, drawing himself up on his saddle. Dallas 
smiled ; but the friendship which then coramenced liciwcon the 
two lasted until it was severed by the death of the elder man. 

John Malcolm went out so very young to India, — he wa,s a 

In tlie follownif]^ year (178 1), vice, by Act of Parliament — Pitt’s 

was fixed as the minimum at;e for cn- India Rill 
tiance into the Company’s Militan Sei- 
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commissioned officer and liis own master at an age wlien, in 
England, boys were commonly su])jectcd to tlie discipline of 
tlic Hogging-block — ^tliat if lie did not at first make use of liis 
liberty and liis pseiido-manliood in tlio most virtuous and 
forlicaring manner, tliere is notliing very surprising in tlio 
failure. He w’^as assailed by many temptations, and, being of 
a frank, open, unsuspecting nature, lie went astray before lie 
know wliitlier lie was tending. He was generous, open- 
lieartcd, and open-liandcd. He got into debt, and suffered for 
it. He did not, as some are wont to do in siicli an extremity ; 
lie did not wipe out old obligations by incurring noAv. But lie 
set to work riglit manfiJly to extricate liimself. Ho stinted 
and starved; and it is recorded of liim that an old nath'o 
Avoman in tlio regimental bazaar, taking compassion upon liis 
youtli, im])lorcd liim to receive supplies from her, to lie paid 
for at liis coiiA'cnience. For tins act of kindness and liunianity 
ho AAiis over grateful ; and it did not merely take the shape of 
Avords, for, in after days, he settled a pension on her for the 
rest of her life. 

Soon bettor days began to daAAui upon him. Ho AA^as con- 
trite, and confessed his errors ; and ho Avrote homo that ho 
Avas afraid his parents Avould think that all their good advice 
had been quite throAvn aAvay upon him. I must OAvn, to my 
shame,” ho said, that you had too much reason to think so. 
All that I noAv expect is, that my friends will forget the past 
part of my conduct.” And from that time ( 1788 ) he neA'cr 
relapsed, but Avent foiward steadily to the great goal of 
honourable success. 

A life of active service Avas noAv before him. The jicace Avas 
at an end. Tippoo had broken it by raA"^aging the country of 
our ally, the Rajah of TraA^ancore, and Lord CoriiAA^alhs had 
taken the field agahist him. Of the OAunts of the tAVo cam- 
paigns Avhich folloAved I liaA'o spoken in the preceding Memoir. 
Tlie regiment to Avliich John Malcolm Avas attached Avas ordered 
to co-operate AAuth the troops of the Nizam. On this service 
ho Avas exposed to groat hardships, and first learnt the 
realities of Lidian Avar. There Avas little resistance, hoAveA^'er, 
to the progress of our troops until they came to Copoulee. 
There he saAV how a strong Indian fortress may resist for 
months the fire of Eimopoan artillery. For six months 
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Copoiilco licicl ontj and tlicn ilic gixrrison smToiicIorod tinder 1790—91 
tlio moral infliiouee engendered hj the hdl of Bangalore to 
Cormvallis’s aimy, Not long afterwards, Maleoliif s regiiiieiiL 
joined the main army of the Nizam, which was pnsliing 
forward to co-oporatc with the British iroo])s then marching 
on Scriiigapatam. In the Nizam’s camp ho made tlie ac- 
quaintance of two of the foremost of our political or chplomatic 
officers — Sir John Kcmiaway and Mr. Granite Mercer.' A 
now aml)ition then stirred within him. He asked himsolf 
whetlier he also miglit not detach liimsclf from i-ho formalities 
of regimental life, hccontc a diplomatist, and negotiate gicai 
treaties with the Native powers. 

He was now a man full-grown, tall and handsome, and of foi 

such a cheerful address, that he carried sunshine with liiin^'^^^"* 
whithersoever ho v'ent. He was remarkably acti\’'c and fond 
of sport, and so playful, that he went by the name of Boy 
Malcolm,” and retained it long after he was well advanced in 
years, and had attained high oflice in the State. But he had 
begun seriously to consider that it was his duty to earn a 
reputation as something more than a crack shot and a noted 
gymnast. The flist stc}) towards this was the study of the 
native languages ; and Mr. Granne Mercer, taking a fancy for 
the youth, encouraged his desire to learn Feisian, and ga\e 
him the use of liis own Mooushce. Of the oppoitunit}" thus 
afforded him ho made good use. Nor was the Wtudy of ilio 
languages the only improving pursuit to which ho devoted 
himself. He applied himself to the investigation of Indian 
history, and endeavoured to master the principles by the ob- 
servance of which our great Indian Empire had been iounded, 
and on which alone it coidd be maintained. In the prosecution 
of this, ho began diligently to record upon paper the resiiUs of 
his inquiries and the substance of his reflections, and from tliat 
time to the end of his days ho was ever a great writer. In the 


As tlie terms “ Political Oiricei ” 
and “ Political Department ” ivill be 
found of frequent occurrence m these 
Memoirs, it may be advisable to exjilain 
that in the phraseology of the Anglo- 
Indian Government “political” means 
diplomatic, and something more. The 
duties of a political olheer are mainly m 
connexion with the Native States of 
India, or with the princes and chiefs 


vho have governed Native States , but 
sometimes thou f mictions aie ot an ad- 
minietiative as well as of a diiPomatic 
dial act er ; and, m attendance upon 
an aim} in the field, they conduct ne- 
gotiations, advise, and s(unetmics con- 
trol the military authorities, supermtend 
the Intelligence Department, and often 
collect the supplies 
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entries, scattered over a large collection of manuscript books, 
may be seen at how early a period he formed, and how con- 
sistently he clung to, the opinions of that best school of Indian 
statesmanship of which he lived to be one of the greatest 
teachers. He was only a subaltern in a Sejioy regiment when 
he wrote : An imuriable rule ought to bo observ^ed by all 
Europeans who have connexions with the natives of India — 
never to practise any art or indirect method of gaining their 
end, and, from the greatest occasion to the most trifling, to 
keep sacred their word. Tliis is not only their best but their 
wisest policy. By this conduct they will observe a constant 
superiority in all their transactions; but when they act a 
diflbrent part — ^ivhen they condescend to meet the smooth- 
tongued Maliomcdaii or the crafty Hindoo with the weapons 
of flattery, dissimulation, and cunning, they will of a certainty 
be vanquished.” 

I have said that it was John Malcolm’s great ambition to 
obtain an appointment in the Political Department. After 
a while, he thought that he saw an opening. A subordinate 
post was vacant ; he applied for it, and was just half an hour 
too late. It had been bestowed upon another yoimg officer, 
liis disappointment and vexation wore great. He went back 
to his tent, flung himself down on his couch, and gave way to 
a flood of tears. But he lived, as many a man before and 
since has Ift^ed, to see in his first crushing miscarriage the 
crowning mercy of his life. The officer who carried off the 
prize so coveted by John Malcolm, went straight to his death. 
On his first appearance at the Native Court, at which he was 
appointed an assistant to the Eesident, ho was murdered. 
This made a deep impression at the time on Malcolm’s mind, 
and was ever afterwards gratefully remembered. He often 
spoke of it in later days, as an illustration of the little that 
man knows of what is really for his good, and he taught 
others, as he himself had learnt, never to repine at the acci- 
dents and mischances of life, but to see in all the hand of an 
all-merciful Providence working benignly for our good. 

In God’s time, however, that which he sought came ; and 
John Malcolm received his first a])pointment. I served,” he 
wrote many years afterwards, as a regimental officer, with 
Emopean and Native corps (without ever having one week’s 
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leave of absence), for nine years. In 1792, when at Sorino'a- 1702 . 
pat am, I was appointed Persian interpreter to the dotacliincnt 
serving with the ITizani, by the Marquis Cornwallis, on the 
express ground of being the officer witli that corps best t[ualitied 
for the station.” His foot was now on the ladder of promo- 
tion; blit, for a while, his npAvard progress was ehoclvcd by 
the failure of his health. Continued ox])()snrc to the eliniato 
had done its sure work upon him ; and ho was com]icIled to 
return to England. lie did not like it; but his friends ])Gr- 
suaded him to take the advice of his physicians, and ho con- 
sented, with less reluctance, perhaps, than ho would othomv isc 
have felt, because Sir John Kennaway, his friend and })atron 
in the political service, was going home also, and proposed to 
take young Malcolm with liim. 

It was great joy to him, and great joy to others, when John i7i)! 
Malcolm rcaiijicared in Eskdalc, a line, handsome yoiiiig man, 
roinvigorated by the voyage, with an unfailing su])ply of animal 
spirits, and an inexhaustililc budget of amusing and instruedh'o 
talk. Great days were those at Buinfoot, when John sat by 
the file and told to the admiring family circle pleasant stories 
of all that he had seen and heard in the Ear East. But, liaviiig 
a career before him, ho \vas not one to protract lii^ slay in 
England a day longer than was jierfectly necessary foi the 
restoration of his health, so he returned to India, and under 
happy auspices, for ho went out as aide-de-caip) to Gmierai 
(afterwards Sir Ahired) Clarke, who had been appoint ihI Com- 
niandcr-in-Chicf of the Madras Army, On Ins way out they 
stopped at the Ca ])0 of Good Hope; fiund the English and 
Dutch at open war; and were present at the opijrations which 
ended in the transfer of the settlement to tlu5 English, by 
whom, save for a short interval, it has ever since been re- 
tained. 

When, in the cold woatlior of 1795-i)(), John Malcolm again i795— 9fi. 
found himself at Madras, ho was still a subultorn ; hut ho was la ‘tutu to 
on the staff of the Commauder-in- Chief, 1 am wull,” he 
wrote to his mother, and situated iu every res])ect as 1 coidd 
wash. I am secretary to General Clarke, who is, without ex- 
coption, one of tlie best men I ever knew^ The employment 
is of that nature as to leave mo hardly one idle moment — all 
the better you wall say, and all the boiler / say.” Bui this 
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1795—96. did not last long. General Clarke was transferred to tlio cliicf 
command of tlie army in Bengal, and tliere were circum- 
stances wliicli pre^mitod him from appointing Joliii Malcolm 
to the military secretaryship in that Presidcnc}^ But though 
his old master was gone, the office which ho had hold was not 
lost to him also, for Sir Alurcd Clarke’s successor iiiYitcd 
Malcolm to remain as his Secretary and Interpreter. The 
Colonel Harris of the preceding Memoir, wlio had served on 
the Staff of General Medows, was now General Harris, Com- 
mandcr-in- Chief and temporarily Governor of Madras ; ^ and 
he was glad to receive Malcolm into his house, and to wel- 
como him as a member of his family. 

In this situation John Malcolm was sufficiently happy ; 
but the personal staff of a Cominander-in- Chief, or even of a 
Governor, or Governor- General, afforded no great scope for 
the development of his powers, and ho still longed for employ- 
ment in the diplomatic line of the service. His next advance- 
ment, however, was in the military direction, for ho was ap- 
pointed Town-Major of Madras — in tlioso days, an honouraldo 
and a lucrative office. But his hopes were about speedily to 
be realised, in a manner wholly unexpected. Lord Wellesley 
— then Lord Mornington — went out to India as Governor- 
General, and, on his way to Calcutta, touched at Madras. 
There ho made tlio acquaintance of John Malcolm, by that 
time a capta^ in the army, who sent his Lordsliip some reports 
which he had drawn up, on our i-elations with the native states 
of India, especially the state of Hyderabad in the Deccan. The 
result was, that soon after his arrival in Bengal, the Governor- 
General offered him an appointment as assistant to the Eesident 
at the Nizam’s Court ; so, without loss of time, Cajitain Mal- 
colm proceeded to the chief city of the Deccan, and was soon 
in the thick of an exciting political contest. 

Political em- At the Court of Hyderabad the French had for some time 
pioyment. been making effectual progress. French officers had disciplined, 
and now commanded, several battalions of the Nizam’s troops. 

* Colonel Harris had gone home Avitli William, hut lost his command on pro- 
Su William Medows at the end of the motion to the lank of Major-General, 
first Mysore war, hut had returned to lie was about to return home, when he 
India at the end of 1794 to rejoin his received an intimation that he had 
regiment m Calcutta Soon afterwards been appointed Commander-in-Chief at 
he was appointed commandant of Fort Madras. 
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Assignmoiits of tcrriioiy/’ it lias been said, had boon made 
for their payment. Foundries Yxro established under com- 
petent European suj'ierintcn donee. Guns were cast Muskcls 
were manufactured. Admirably disci2)lined and ccpiippcfl, E.ay- 
mond\s levies went out to battle with the colours of re\'olii- 
tionary Franco floating above them, and the Cap of Liboity 
engraved on their buttons.” Such a state of things could not 
bo suffered to endure, on tlio oa^o of a great war vith Tippoo ; 
so Lord Wellesley determined to make a bold stroke f)r the 
destruction of the French force at Hyderabad. The consent of 
the Nizam Avas obtained ; but it was still necessary to do it by 
a coup d'etat^ for which the British must be responsible. There 
was a considerable body of British troops at no great distance 
from the Residency, and Avith these Kirlqiatrick, the Eesideni, 
and his assistant, Malcolm, determined to accomplish their 
object. Fortunately, it happened tliat at the ciitical moment 
the troops Avere mutinying against their ofiicers, because they 
Avero in arrears of pay, and had made a prisoner of their 
French commandant. Malcolm Avas sent do^vn to alia}" tlie 
tumult; but the crowd would not listen to him. Thov said 
that they Avould treat him as they had tieated their own 
officers. And they Avore about to lay a iolent hands upon him, 
when some SepoA'S of the French battalion, vdio had formerly 
been in the Comjiany’s Army, and served in John Malcolnds 
regiment, recognised him, and remembering mai^" old kind- 
nesses done to them by their English officer, Avent at once to 
the rescue. They lifted liim up aboA-e the crowd, and liorc 
him on their heads to a place of safety, out of the reach of 
the exasperated mob of mutinous Se])oys. 

Hoav the French corps Avas afterwards dispersed, Avitliout 
the shedding of a drop of blood, is a matter of history, on 
Avhich, howoA^er interesting, I cannot afford to enlarge. It 
was Malcolm’s first great lesson in the stirring business of that 
^ Apolitical depaitment,” Avliose concerns often saA^oui’ more of 
Avar than of diplomacy, and are more peril-laden than the 
fiercest conflicts in the field. But the GoAmrnor- General had 
summoned him to Calcutta; and, the French corps dispersed, 
he set out with all possible speed to join the Yice-Eegal Court 
in the great City of Palaces. He carried AAntli him, as a 
palpable embodiment of success, the colours of the annihilated 
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French battalions. At the capital, he was warmly welcomed. 
The Governor- General — ^no mean judge of character — saw at 
once that he was a man to be tiaistod and to be employed. In 
truth, this meeting with Lord Wellesley was the turning- 
point of John Malcolm’s cai'eor. From that day ins future 
was made. He foimd in the Governor- General a statesman 
after his own heart ; and Lord Wellesley listened attentively 
to all that was said by the political assistant, because he found 
in John Malcolm’s ready words fit and forcible expression of 
the opinions which were taking shape in his mind. 

Eager for action, the young Governor- General, on his first 
arrival in India, had contom})latcd the immediate renewal of 
the war Avith Tippoo, and had directed the authoiitics of 
Madias at once to commence hostilities. Mr. Webbe, Avhom 
the Didve of Wellington afleinvards described as one of the ablest 
and lionestest men he ever knew, was Chief Secret aiy. Ho knew 
what wore the resources of the Government better than any 
man in the country ; he knew that there was an empty trea- 
sury and an army on a peace establishment ; and he was so 
startled by the announcement that the Governor- General pur- 
posed at once to plunge into war with so poAverful an enemy 
as Tippoo, that he declared ho could see nothing in the pros- 
pect but the most shocking disasters to our arms and the 
impeachment of Lord Mornington for his temerity. General 
Harris, Avitl! the true instinct of the soldier, prepared at once 
to obey orders, and said that he would use his oaati funds for 
the purpose, to the last rupee, if there Avas no money in the 
Treasury. But ho strongly protested against the immediate 
commencement of hostilities, as something hazaidous in the 
extreme ; and the Governor- General had consented to pause. 
There aauis then a season of active preparation ; and AAdien 
Malcolm reached Calcutta, he learnt that there was no thought 
of further delay. The disarming of the French corps at 
Hyderabad had removed not the least of our difficulties, for 
there AA-as hope now of effective assistance from the Mzam. 
The Avant of money had been a grievous stumbling-block ; 
but AAdiat the public treasury coidd not supjily, private pa- 
triotism and liberality reaclily advanced. The Governor- 
General set the example by subscribing a hildi and twenty 
thousand rupees toAvards a new loan — an example Avhich was 
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nobly followed by a large number of European and native 
nioncy-liolders ; and so, from private sources, within a short 
time, a considerable sum was raised to defray tlie expenses of 
the war. Thus treasure was found. Stores of all kinds had 
been collected; carnage had been cb’awn from e\ur}^ paii of 
the country; and t lie scattered com])onents of the Coast Army 
gathered into one effective whole, u'oll organised, well ec|uippccl, 
and well commanded. 

The time had now come when the personal prcsoiico of the 
Governor- General at Madras was needed, cither to negotiate 
peace or to expedite war ; so at the end of the year, Lord 
Mornington, accompanied by Malcolm and others, sailed for 
Madras to moot the now Governor, Lord Cli\n, and to take 
counsel with him and the Commander-in- Chief. He found 
those two authorities acting zealously and harmoniously to- 
gether. He had great confidence in Harris, and he at once 
offered him the command of the expedition. But, with rare 
modesty, the General mistrusting his own powers, suggested 
the expediency of placing the chief conduct of operations in 
the more experienced hands of Sir Alured Clarke. The 
Governor- General recommended him not hastily to decline 
a command which miglit lead him to fame and fortune, 
but to take a night to consider avcII, and to weigh against 
each other, all the consequences of the acceptance or re- 
jection of such an offer, and to announce his decision on the 
morrow. On the following moimmg, when he went in to 
Lord Mornington, the cheerfulness of his countenance ren- 
dered words unnecessary, and, before he had spoken, the 
Governor- General had congratulated Harris on his decision, 
and commended his wisdom in accepting the command.^ 

For Malcolm himself, employment had been marked out, 
and of a kind to demand all his energies. He was ap- 
pointed to accompany the Hyderabad troops, which, in ac- 
cordance with our engagements with the Mzam, were to co- 
operate with the Bxitish Army in the invasion of Mysore and 
the assault of Seringapatam. In effect, this political siiporin- 
tendence was little loss than the military command of the 
Nizam’s force, and he hastened to join the Head-quarters of 
the Allies, assured that there was stirring work before them, 
Lii&lungtuii’b Life of Harris 
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09. It was 110 oa^y matter to enforce discipKnc among a l)orlj of 
Sepoysj large iiiimbcrs of whom had belonged to the old 
French corps ; so J^lalcolni was not snrpribcd that one of his 
first duties iwis to quell a dangerous mutiny that threatened 
to turn the Nizam's army into a vast ral)ble. lie accom- 
plislicd this hazardous Avoik with a mixtmc of courage and 
addiesSj ayIucIi Avon tlio adimiatioii of the Nizam’s coiii- 
inanderj Meer Allum, and of another far greater man. The 
British subsidiary force, Avhich had marched at the same time 
from Hyderabad, had consisted Avliolly of Company’s Sepoys. 
But attcrAvards it Avas considered advisable to attach an 
European regiment to this force, and his Majesty’s 33rd 
Begiment, then stationed at Ycllore, Avas selected for this 
duty. The regiment Avas commanded by Colonel the Ho- 
nourable Arthur Wellesley, brother of the GoA’-ern or- General, 
Avho took command of the Avhole force; and the friendship 
vaBIcIi tlien commenced betAveen Colonel Wellesley and Cap- 
tain Malcolm endured, Avithout intermission, until, nearly 
thirty-fiAn years afterAvards, the Duke of Wellington mourned, 
Avith all the tenderness of his heart, the death of his old com- 
rade, General Sir John Malcolm. 

The Head-quarters of the Army Avero fixed at Vellore; and 
on the 29th of January, General Harris assumed command. 
The season Avas far adA^anced for the commencement of siieli 
an expedition, and ho could not contemplate the Avork be- 
fore him Avithout some gloomy forebodings. Tlie disastrous 
retreat of the army under Lord CoriiAvallis some eight years 
before — a calamity of AAdiich the General liad been a Avitness 
and a partaker — recurred forcibly to his recollection ; the 
evil consequences of a scarcity of carriage and jjroAusions in 
the enemy’s country AAmre oygv present to his mind ; and he 
steadfastly rosoh-ed that nothing should draAV him aside from 
the main object of his expedition — nothing induce him to 
Avastc his time and his resources on the march to Seriiigapa- 
tam. It Avas his fixed resolve to march straight upon the 
capital, ncAmr pausing, luilcss compelled by the positive oppo- 
sition of Tippoo’s army intorceiiting his line of march, to 
strike a single bloAV by the Avay. To this resolution he steadily 
adhered. The army commenced its march. It Avas a splendid 
force. The army of the Carnatic,” AATotc Lord Mornington 
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to General Harris, is unqiiestionaLlj tlic best appointed, tlio 
most completely equipped, tlic most amply and liberally sup- 
plied, tlie most perfect in point of discipline, and tlio most 
fortiuiate in the acknowledged experience and abilities of its 
officers in every department, wlncli ever took tlio field in 
India.” On tlie Gtli of Marcli tliis fine army, accompanied by 
tlio Hizam’s contingent, wliicli Malcolm bad burned forward 
with surprising rapidity, bad crossed tbe frontier of Tipjioo’s 
dominions, and on tbe follownng morning it commenced its 
inarcb 1123011 Serijigapatam. 

On tbe 4tb of tbe Britisb Army wore encamped in 

sight of tbe celebrated stronghold of Ti^qioo Sultan. The 
march bad been a difficult and a distressing one. The cattle 
attached to tbe army of tbe Carnatic bad died off by scores. 
The loss of carriage bad necessarily been attended by a con- 
siderable loss of commissariat and orcbianco stoics ; and there 
being no jiossibility, in tbe heart of the enemy’s country, of 
obtaining fresh cattle to siq3j>l.y the jilace of those wbicli bad 
fallen dead by tbe wa 3 \side, it was at one time feared that 
the European soldiers would be necessitated to take the jilacc 
of tbe ckaft bullocks, and drag the heavy ordnance along the 
remainder of the way to Sermgapatam. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Tipjioo in the first instance bad come to tlio determina- 
tion of attacking the auxiliary force advancing from tlio 
Bombay side ; and it was not until tbe 2 Tib of March that 
tbe grand army under General Harris was engaged with tbe 
enemy. This engagement took jilace at Mabuully, vdiitlier 
Tqipoo bad despatched a force to intcrceiit the jiiogrcss of tbe 
British, and was the precursor of a career of victory. Tijipoo’s 
troops, after much bard fighting, and a fine distil ay of British 
generalship, were dispersed ; but the Britisb force was not in 
a condition to follow up tbe success, by a pursuit of tbe 
enemy, whose loss in tbe affair is, bowevor, estimated at two 
tboiisaiid. On the following day, General Harris steadily 
continued bis march towards the banks of the Cavery, and 
halted at Angarai)Ooram. Here be came to tbe resolution of 
abandoning the direct road, and crossing the river near Soo- 
silly, so as to attack tbe western front of Seringapatam, and 
at the same time facilitate the junction with the Bombay 
troops. This masterly |3roject was ]3ut into execution, and 
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1799. crowned with complete success. Whilst Tippoo was looking 
for the advance of the British along the direct road to Sc- 
ringapatam which had been taken by Lord Cornwallisj the 
British troops were crossing the Cavery and encamping near 
the fort of Soosilly. When the Sultan discovered that he 
had been so completely out-generalcdj he was filled with 
alarm and despair. Summoning his principal officers, he ex- 
claimed, We have arrived at our last stage — what now are 
wo to do? What is your determination?” They all replied 
that they would die with him. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the delight and grati- 
tude of General Harris on finding himself, with his fine army 
and splendid battering train, under the walls of Seringapatam. 
The march had been long and hazardous ; the impedimenta 
of the expedition far more cumbrous than any that had ever 
accompanied an Anglo-Indian Aiiny in the field. An unto- 
ward check might at any hour have baffled all the plans of the 
British Government, and sent back this immense army to the 
point from which it started, after enduring all the misery of a 
long, disastrous, and discreditable retreat. It was necessary 
that the force should reach Seringapatam within a certain 
time ; an obstruction of a few weeks would have rendered it 
impossible for any human combination of energy and skill to 
bring the war to a successful termination. Had the march of 
General Harris been lengthened out until the setting in of the 
monsoon, he must have retired, re infecid, across the confines 
of the Company’s dominions. But now the proud heights of 
that renowned fortress, from which Tippoo had so long snorted 
defiance at the British Government, rose up before the eyes 
of the delighted commander. There was great work for liim 
to do, and, under Providence, ho felt equal to its accomplish- 
ment. 

On the 4th of May all was ready for the assault. The 
storming party had been told off, and the hour fixed for their 
advance had nearly arrived, when Malcolm entered the tent 
of the Commander-in- Chief. The General was sitting alone, 
very gravely pondering the important work before him and 
the great interests at stake. Why, my Lord, so thought- 
ful?” cried Malcolm, congratulating him, by anticipation, on 
the peerage within his roach. The lightness of his tone was not 
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pleasing to the overburdened General, who answered sternly, 1799. 

Malcolm, this is no time for compliments. We have serious 
work in hand ; don’t you see that the European sentry over 
my tent is so weak from want of food and exhaustion, that a 
Sepoy could push him down ? Wo must take this fort, or 
perish in the attempt. I have ordered General Baird to per- 
severe in his attack to the last extremity. If he is beaten oif, 

Wellesley is to proceed with the troops from the trenches. If 
he should not succeed, I shall put myself at the head of the 
remainder of the army; for success is necessary to our ex- 
istence.”^ 

Malcolm never doubted for a moment that the issue of that Conquest of 
day’s conflict would be a crowning victory to our British 
Army. But the result was even greater than ho anticijxated. 
Scringapatam was carried by assault ; Mysore lay prostrate at 
the foot of the Allies ; and all that was left of Tippoo Sultaun 
was found in a gateway among a heap of slain. It was but 
the simple language of truth which Malcolm emplo}^cd vdicn 
he wrote to Lord Hobart, saying : On the 4th of May all 
our labours were crowned by the completest victor} that ever 
crowned the British annals in India. A state that had been 
the ri\ail of the Company for neaily thirty years was on that 
da}' wholly annihilated.” The groat Maliomcdan usurpation 
of Southern India had thus suddenly colla})sod in a day ; and 
the country governed by the usurper became hj right of con- 
quest tlio propel ty of tlie Allies. It iniglit then have been 
divided between the British Government and the Nizam ; but 
the Go veiiior- General, then only in his novitiate, and not un- 
mindful, perhaps, in that early stage of lus career, of the 
prohibitory clauses in the Act of 1793, by which the Parlia- 
ment of Groat Britain \ainly endeavoured to stem tlic tide 
of Indian conquest, shrank from so great an extension of 
empire as the appropriation of the whole of the conquered 
coimtry by the Allies would have entailed iqion the British 
Government. Perhaps, too, there may have been, as the 
very natm'al growth of the violence of the French Eovolution, 
some sentiments, in English breasts, in favour of legitimacy, 
and that the hard fate of the wretched Bourbons of Mysore 

Lii&liing ton’s Life of Loid liaiiis. mms naiiatcd to liini by Sir Jolin Mal- 
Mi Lubliiiigtoii bin s that tlm stoiy oolm in 181d 
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99. niiglit liare excited tlie sympatliies of oiir English statesmen 
ill India. But whether it were more policy, or whether there 
were blended with it any sense of justice, or any feeling of 
compassion, it was decreed that a large portion of the con- 
quered country should be erected into a new Hindoo princi- 
pality, under the government of a descendant of the old 
Eajahs of Mysore. A descendant was found — a mere child ; 
and his legitimacy was acknowledged. So the British took a 
slice of the conquered coiuitry ; the Nizam took another slice ; 
and each Government surrendered a great part of its share of 
the territorial spoil to establish the now Hindoo kingdom of 
Mysore. On a given day. Colonel Kirkpatrick, as the repre- 
sentative of the British Government, and Meor Allum, as the 
representative of the Nizam, each taking one hand of the boy- 
prince, placed him upon the gucldee ; and, as I write, the aged 
Maharajah is the only actor in that scene who now survives. 

The arrangement thus briefly described was wrought into 
enduring shape by a Commission, of which J ohn Malcolm was 
one of the secretaries. His associate was Tliomas Munro, 
who rose afterwards to the highest seat in the Government of 
Madras, and for whom Malcolm ever entertained both the 
warmest atfection and the highest respect.’*^ The members of 
the Commission were General Harris, the two brothers of the 
Governor- General, Arthur and Henry Wellesley, Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, and Colonel Barry Close. The Commission was 
in work only for a single month, in continual communication 
with the Governor- General, who tarried at Madras ; but in 
that space two treaties wore negotiated, which placed the 
division of the conquered country, and the provision to be 
made for Tippoo’s family, upon a footing so permanent, that 
up to the present time the results of that May-day fighting 
have never ceased to be an ever-recurring source of trouble 
and perplexity to the Governments of India at homo and 
abroad. There are no documents to which more frequent 
references are made than to the Partition and Subsidiary trea- 
ties of Mysore. 

Sir Thomas Munro was so empha- laiii-General liad not so entirely ex- 
tically a “representative man,” that I hausted the subject — so pleasantly and 
should have included him in this series so instructively — as to leave me nothing 
of biographies, if my friend the Chap- new to say about his hero. 
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WliGii tlie Subsidiary Treaty had been concluded, the Com- 1799. 
mission was dissolved. Malcolm had done his duty so well — 
indeed, he had altogether so strongly recommended himself, by 
his good service, to the Governor- General — that Lord Morn- 
ington, when the work of the Commission was complete, 
offered him far higher employment. He selected him to pro- 
ceed on a mission to tlie Persian Court. In those days, wo 
knew little or nothing of that country. But Zemaun Shah, 
the Euler of Afghanistan, had been suspected of intriguing 
with Tippoo and with the deposed Prince of Oudo, ' and wo 
had visions of tlie French disporting in the background. The 
anti- Galilean tendencies of Lord Wellesley and of Captain 
Malcolm were equally strong, and the latter rejoiced all the 
more in the honourable a])})()intmont that had been offered to 
liim, because there was a grand opportunity before him of 
check-mating Franco in the regions of Central Asia.f 

At the end of the year 1799, Captain John Malcolm, being 1799 — isoo. 
then in his thirty-first year, sailed Ifom Bombay to the Per- mission, 
sian Gulf. After visiting Muscat, he steered for Bushire, 
where he landed, and made his preparations to advance into 
the interior of the country. This, however, was not very 
easily accomplished, for lie was coniinually being arrested by 
absurd formalities, at wliich he laughed with the utmost pos- 
sible good humour; but, at the same time, maintained the 
dignity of the great nation which he re])resented, by demand- 
ing from tlie Persian Go\'ernmcnt all the respect which lie 
yielded on the part of his own. But he did not wrap himself 
up in his diplomac}'-. He Avas CA'er an enthusiast in the acqui- 
sition of knowdedge ; and he lost no possible opportunity of 
adding to his stores. From Shiraz, he wrote to his friend 
Mr. Edmonstone, then Persian Secretary to Government, 

Avho Avas making rapid strides toAvards the attainment of the 
eminent position A^dlich ho so long held in the Councils of 
India : I employ CAmry leisure hour in researches into the 

history of this extraordinary country, Avlth AAdiich Ave ai'e but 

Vizier xUi. his Persian provinces ; to counteract the 

f Malcolm described the object of the possible attempts of those villanous but 
mission in these words “To relieve active democrats the French ; to restore 
India from the annual alarm of Zemaun to some part of its former prosperity a 
Shah’s invasion, which is always at- trade which has been in a great degree 
tended with serious expense to the Cora- lost — are the leading objects of my 
pany, by occasioning a diversion upon journey.” 
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little acquainted. Of the little information we have received 
respecting its ancient history from the Greeks, you will form 
an idea when I assure you that, with the exception of 
Alexander’s conquests, which are related by the authors of 
both comitries (though in a very different manner), there is 
no fact recorded by the Greeks of which Persian histories 
make the least mention, nor is there one name that the 
Greeks have given to either the Persian Generals or Towns 
that can be understood by any Persian. Indeed, there are 
many so foreign to the idiom of the language, that he cannot 
pronomice them when repeated. I shaU, I trust, collect 
materials that will cither enable myself, or some one better 
qualified, to give much information on this subject. Tlie 
climate of this comitry is delightful. Had it the constitution 
of Great Britain, its inhabitants need not sigh for Paradise. 
As it is, I would rather live on Douglaii Hill.” From Ispahan, 
he again wrote, on the 9th of October, to the same coire- 
spondcnt, that the mission was prospering. All goes on 
swimmingly,” he said. Attention increases as I advance. 
The entertainment given me yesterday by the Begler Bey ex“ 
ceeds all I have yet seen. The illuminations and fireworks 
were very grand ; and, to crowui all, when we were seated in 
an elegant apartment, one side of it, which was chiefly formed 
of mirrors, opened, and a supper laid out in the English style, 
with tables and chairs, presented itself to our utter astonish- 
ment, for we little expected such apparatus in the middle of 
Persia. The difficulty of feasting us in our own style made 
the compliment the greater.” 

On the 16th of November Malcolm was presented to the Shah 
at Teheran. Some days afterwards he laid before his Majesty the 
magnificent presents with which he was charged. But he was 
in no hurry to enter upon the political business of his mission. 
He exhibited his diplomacy by loading on the Persian Ministers 
to make their proposals for the establishment of treaty -negotia- 
tions between the two powers. The result was, that after a 
good deal of skirmishing, two treaties, the one commercial, the 
other political, were drawn up and discussed. There was little 
need now to make a grand combination against Zemaun Shah, 
for in truth tliat unhappy ruler, who had threatened such 
great things, was, in a political sense, very nearly at his last 
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gasp. But very potent were tlie French ; soj after disposing isoo— isoi. 

of the Afghans^ the treaty ruled that if any people of the 

former nation should endeavour to effect a landing on Persian 

territory, the Persians and English together should make short 

work of them ; and that the King of Persia would never allow 

the French, or any European power in alliance with them, to 

build a fort or to settle in any part of the Persian dominions. 

Whether these treaties were ever really in force is matter of 
historical doubt. But at all events a good midorstanding was 
established between the two countries. The Persians were 
well pleased with the magnificence of the presents which were 
lavished upon them ; they derived fi'om them a grand idea of 
our national wealth ; and it must be added that the personal 
belongings of the Envoy himself made a profound imjiression 
on the Persian Court. His fine statm*e, his commanding pre- 
sence, and the mixture of good hmnour and of resolute prowess 
with which he conducted all liis negotiations, compelled them 
to form a high estimate of the English people. Ho was in 
their eyes a “ Roostum,” or hero of the first magnitude. 

On his return to India, Ca})tain John Malcolm was greeted Visit to 
by letters fi'om the Governor- General, directing him to pro- 
ceed at once to Calcutta. ^ His reception at Government House 
was most cordial. Lord Wellesley bestowed his unqualified 
commendation on what had been done, and promised to give 
him, on the first opportunity, a liigh appointment in the poli- 
tical service. Meanwhile, he requested liim to act as his 
private secretary, during the absence of Henry Wellesley, 
who had gone on a special mission to Oude. All this, it may 
well bo conceived, filled with delight and gratitude the hearts 


* Or ratlier from Henry Wellesley, 
the brother and private secretary of the 
Governoi-Geneial, who wrote . “ While 
I was in England, I frequently heard 
Ml Dimdas and other great men speak 
of you in a manner which gave mo gieat 
pleasiiie, and ought not to be less gia- 
tif > mg to }a)u. . . . All wise people m 
India think that very satisfactoiy con- 
sequences aie likely to icsiilt horn your 
embassy. There are not wanting some 
who are disposed to blame it, as tending 
to give lunbiage to the Oouit ot St 
Eeterslmig, tait these ate of that de- 
seiiption ot person who iievei look .it a 

L 


measure but with a view of condemning 
it ” . . And then in a postscript came 
the impoitant wouls “ Bly bi other ” 
(Loid Welleslo} ), “ hearing I was writ- 
ing to yon, has this moment desiied me 
to summon you to the Piesonce.” A 
later lettci fiom the same wiiter con- 
veyed to him the gratifying intelligence 
of the full appioval of the Governor- 
Geneial 1 cannot he][) wiitmg to tell 
you,” he said, “'that my brolliei fully 
ai»piOAa*s of all youi proceedings, and 
that he thinks } on ha\c conducted the 
whole ot your negotiations m a very 
masteiW mannei ” 
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of tlie family at Burnfoot. ^^Tlio account of yoto: employ- 
ments,” wrote Ills father to him, is like fairy tales to us. . . , 
Your filial effusions brought tears of joy to the eyes of your 
parents. A good head will gain you the esteem and applause 
of the world, but a good heart alone gives happiness to the 
owmer of it. It is a continual feast.” 

In the capacity of private secretary, John Malcolm accom- 
panied Lord Wellesley on a tour to the Upper Provinces ; but 
ho had not proceeded farther than Allahabad, when certain 
comj)lications of a personal character at Madras caused tlie 
Governor- Greneral to depute Malcolm, on a mission of much 
delicacy, to that Presidency. Ho did his wmrk not only well 
— but nobly. For the arrangements, which ^vere considered 
good for the public soiwice, involved a groat sacrifice on his 
part. He had been promised the Residency of Mysore ; but 
he yielded his claims with cheerfulness, in order to induce 
that excellent civil officer, Mr. Webbe, to remain a little longer 
in India. This done, ho returned with all possible despatch to 
Calcutta, and met the Governor-General on his way back to 
the Presidency. But he did not remain long at the great 
man’s elbow. Whenever any difficulty arose, it occurred to 
Lord Wellesley at once to send Malcolm on a special mission 
to set it right. So when, in July, 1802, the Persian Ambas- 
sador, who had come to India about the ratification of the 
treaties, was unhappily shot in an affray at Bombay, Malcolm 
was despatched to that Presidency to endeavour to make the 
best of so untoward an occurrence. 

Making all speed, by land, to Bombay, he arrived there in 
October, and did everything that could be done to appease the 
expected resentment of the Persian Court. He WTotc letters 
of explanation and condolence to the Shah and his Ministers ; 
and made such liberal grants of money to all who had suffered 
by the mischance, that it was said afterwards in Persia that the 
English might kill a dozen Ambassadors, if they would always 
pay for them at the same rate. By the end of November the 
work was done, and Malcolm returned to Calcutta. He found 
the Governor- General and his advisers immersed in the troubled 
politics of the great Mahratta Courts. On Hew Ycar’s-day, 
1803, he wrote to Colonel Kirkpatrick that ^Ghe line was 
taken.” He thought it no great matter to settle the business 
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of those troublesome chiefs, and he ■wrote to the Coiiimaiider- 1803. 
ill- Chief, General Lake, that one short campaign would for The Mainatta. 
ever dissipate the terror with which Indian politicians in Eng- 
land are accustomed to contemplate the power of the Mahratia 
nation.” That this was a mistake, ho discovered in due course 
of time. Military operations were commenced, and as Mal- 
colm was sure to bo where any kind of acti\dty was wanted, 
he was soon on his way to General Stuart’s camp. Mi% 

IVebbe having been transferred to the Kesidency of hfagporo, 

Malcolm — now Major Malcolm — ^liad been appointed to M}^- 
sore, the Eesidency at ’which he had before yielded to the civi- 
lian. He wont to Madras, therefore, formally to take up his ap- 
pointment, and to communicate, on the part of Lord Wellesley, 
with the Governor of that Prosidonc}'. Tlic work was soon 
done. On the 27th of February, 1803, he wrote to the Go- 
vernor-General : I propose leaving Madras in a few days, 
and, as I travel fast, I shall soon join the army, and convey to 
the (Madras) Commandor-in- Chief, in the clearest manner I 
can, a correct idea of the conduct which, in yoim Excellency’s 
judgment, the present emergency demands.” 

The head- quarters of the Madras Army were then at Hur- 
ryhur. To this place Malcolm ])rocecdcd post-haste, and after 
two days spent in camp, pushed forward to join the advance 
division, under General Arthur Wellesley, which was to aid, 
in the lower part of the Mainatta country, the operations 
which Lord Lake was conducting in the up])cr. On the 19tli 
of March ho joined Wellesley’s camp, and there was a cordial 
meeting between the two friends, and little disposition on 
cither side to part. Malcolm saw clearly that they could act 
well together for the good of the prdilic service, and, as no 
evil was likely to arise from his absence from Mysore, ho 
dotormined to remain in Wellesley’s camp, and there to turn 
his diplomatic experience to good accoimt. A political agent,” 
he 'wrote to the Commandcr-in- Chief, is never so likely to 
succeed as at the head of an army.” It a great epoch in 
the history of our Indian Empire, and there w'^as a magnificent 
harvest of results. For a naiTativo of the events, which grow 
out of the Mahratta policy of Lord Wellesley, the inquiring 
reader must turn to the military annals of the time. It vixs 
enough, that the first great work which fell to the share of 
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1803. Wellesley and Malcolm was the restoration of the Pelshwahj 
Badjee Eao, to the throne of Poonah. This accomplished^ 
Malcolm fell sick. He struggled against his increasing in- 
firmity — ^but in vain. The hot weather had come on, and he 
could not resist its baneful eflfects. I am out of all temper 
with myself,” he wrote on the 26th of May, to Mr. Edmon- 
stone, at being miwell at a moment like the present. How- 
ever, everything will soon terminate prosperously and glori- 
ously.” A month later he was in Wellesley’s camp, a little 
recovered;” but in July he was again struggling against 
physical weakness, and at last even his spirits began to fail 
him. I feel incapable,” he wrote, of holding out much 
longer in camp against an accumulation of such disorders.” 
And at last, in the middle of August, to his intense disap- 
pointment, ho was compelled to yield to the solicitations of 
Greneral Wellesley and other friends, and to quit the camp for 
Bombay just as active business in the field was commencing. 
What it cost him it is hard to say, for during his absence the 
great battle of Assye was fought and won ; and it was long 
afterwards a thorn in his flesh to think that ho had been absent 
from the side of his friend in such a glorious conjuncture. 

But Malcohn was not long absent from his post. On the 1 6th 
of December he returned to camp, and was warmly welcomed. 
Though everything had gone well with the army, the aspect 
of social affairs about the General’s Staff, if not actually 
gloomy, was a little stately and solemn. It was aU work and no 
play ; and there was little laughter in the English tents. But 
when Malcolm reappeared among them, aU this was changed. 
It was like a gleam of sunlight. He arrived in high spirits ; he 
was overflowing with lively humorous talk ; he had many rich 
stories to tell ; he had a joke for every one, white or black ; 
and no man left him without a smile upon his face. He was 

Boy Malcolm ” still. It was impossible to resist the fascina- 
tions of his genial presence. I do not know how the story can 
bo told, better than in the words in which it was narrated to 
me, half a century afterwards, by Mountstuart Elphinstone : 
leminiscences I joined,” wrote the veteran statesman, the camp, as 
suppose, immediately after the surrender of Alimed- 
nuggiir, I think Malcolm had gone before I arrived. I 
left camp on the 28th of December, three or four days before 
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tlic conclusion of the treaty. Tlae negotiations had been going 
on for some time, but had not taken a definite shape till 
Wittul Eao, Scindiah’s Prime Minister, came into camp, on 
the 23rd of December. Malcolm had arrived about a week 
before, and was present at all the conferences with him. He 
(Wittul Punt) was an elderly man, with rather a sour, super- 
cilious countenance; but such as it was, he had a perfect 
command of it, receiving the most startling demand, or the 
most unexpected concession, without moving a muscle. Mal- 
colm remarked on liim that he never saw such a face for play- 
ing^ Brag.’ The name stuck to him; for long afterwards, 
when Malcolm mot the Duke in Euro})e, and was asking him 
about the great men of Prance, his answer about Talleyrand 
was, that he ^ras a good deal like ^ old Brag,’ but not so 
clever. I do not remember any anecdotes about the proceed- 
ings, but I Avell remember the effect of Malcolm’s arrival, in 
enlivening head-quarters life. Tliere had been a great deal to 
do ; everybody was busy in the daytime, and more or less tired 
at night. The General, when not on other duty, was shut up 
all day writing in his private tent, and was too much absorbed 
in the many things he had to attend to, to talk much at table, 
except when there was anjdliing interesting to excite him ; so 
that, altlioiigh there was no form or ceremony in his party, 
there was not much vivacity. When Malcolm came, he pitched 
his tent (with two or three of liis own people of the Mysore 
Eesidency)^close to the line of the General’s Staff’, which soon 
presented a very different scene. His health seemed (for the 
time) completely restored, and he was in the highest pos- 
sible spirits ; just come among old fi-iends from compara- 
tively new places, with niucli to hear, and more to tell, and 
doing his business by snatches, so that he seemed to be always 
idle. He had fi-equent visitors at and after breakfast, when 
he remained talking to the company, showdng off’ the Ai'ab 
horses he had brought with him from Bombay, or regaling 
them with some of the beer or other rarity he had supplied 
himself with, and joking them about the starving condition in 
which he found them. Wlion the strangers wore gone, he 
went on with other subjects, but with the same flow of spirits ; 
sometimes talking politics, sometimes chit-chat; sometimes 
reading political papers heliad drawn up, and sometimes senti-> 
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mental or ludicrous verses of his own composition ; but ready 
at all times to receive any one — European or native — gravely 
or gaily, as the occasion required. To the natives, in particular, 
ho used either to address elaborate compliments, or good- 
humoured jokes, as he thought best suited to their humour, 
and seldom failed to send them away pleased. Even bodily 
sufFcring did not take away his sociable feelings. When he 
was at his worst — at Poona, I think — and was exhausted and 
depressed, when a bachelor of thirty-four might have wished 
himself at the bottom of the sea, and any one else would have 
been solitary and morose, his exclamation was, ^ Hoigho ! I 
wish I had a wife and twelve children ! ’ ” 

His health, howe^'cr, was not perfectly restored ; and he was 
still haunted by apprehensions of anotlicr break-down, neces- 
sitating his second depart luo from the camp. But there was 
mucli work to be done, and he struggled against his infirmity. 
Tlie beginning of the year 1804 found him negotiating a treaty 
with Scindiah, the conclusion of which was delayed by a 
number of vexatious and frivolous obstructions, which, how- 
ever, never disturbed the good humour of the negotiator. 
There were, indeed, occasional incidents to amuse him, by 
their absurdity ; and ho was one ever thoroughly to appreciate 
such compensations. His first personal inteiuiew with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, then a youth, was enlivened by a curious acci- 
dent. We wore well received,” wrote Malcolm to General 
Wellesley, the Maharajah, who is a good-looking young 
man. Ho preserved great gravity when we first went in ; 
and probably we might have left him without seeing that his 
gravity was affected, had not a ridiculous incident moved his 
muscles. A severe shower took place whilst we were in his 
tent. The water lodged on the flat part of the tent, under 
which Mr. Pepper was seated, and all at once burst in a 
torrent upon his head. From the midst of the torrent we 
heard a voice exclaim ‘ Jasus T — and soon after poor Pepper 
emerged. The Maharajah laughed loud, and wo all joined 
chorus. A shower of hail followed the rain, and hailstones 
were brought in and presented in all quarters. My hands 
were soon filled with them by the politeness of Dowlut Eao 
and his Ministers ; and all began fo eat, or rather to drink 
them. For ten minutes the scene more resembled a school at 
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the moment when the boys liayc got to play, than an Eastern 
Durbar.'^ Wg parted in great good Immoiir ; and, as fer as 
I can judge from pliysiognomy, every one in camp is rejoiced 
at the termination of hostilities.’’ 

Soon after this Schidiali fell sick, and v'lion ho recoAnred 
he was more inclined for pleasure than for business. A meet- 
ing had been arranged between him and Malcolm, which the 
former, having heard of a tiger some nine miles oft', desired to 
postj)one, and asked tlie Englishman to go out liunting with 
him. It was a sore denial to John Malcolm, ever a mighty 
huntsman, to bo compelled to say that ho was afraid to 
venture in the sun.” But lie wrote to the jmung Maharajah 
that ho would pray for his success, and, to ensure it, he sent 
the Prince his best rifle. He wrote this to General lYellosley 
on the 20tli of February; and a week afterwards he was in 
high spirits at the thought of lia^ing despatched a draft of 
the Treaty to Calcutta. Scindiah was equally pleased, and 
doterminod to celobrato the occasion hy a frolic. I am to 
deliver the Treaty to-day,” wiotc Malcolm to General Wel- 
lesley, and after that ceremony is over to play ibr 

which I have prepared an old coat and an old hat. Scindiah 
is furnished wdth an engine of great jiower, by nhicli lie can 
jftay u]-)on a follow fifty yards’ distance. Ho has, licsidcs, a 
mago zinc of syringes, so I ex])cct to lie well squirted.” The 
sport was of a land to delight Boy Malcolm and 'wc may 
be sure tliat ho was not Avorsted in the playful encounti^i'. 
But it did him no good. He Avas not strong enough i'or such 
rough Avork ; and he AAwote afterAvards to Merrick (ShaAve that 
the cursed hooloy play” had giA'cn him a sharp attack of 
fever. 

But it Avas not all play-A\mrk for Malcolm at that time. 
Even Avhilst he Avas scattering the red poAvder, uneasy thoughts 

* This incident greatly amused Ge- some time by an ‘ Oh, Jasus o and a 
neral 'Wellesle}’', Avho wrote an account hideous yeU. Scindiah laughed violently, 
of it to the Governor- General, m which as did all the others present , and the 
he says* “ Xt rained violently, and an gravity and dignity of the Dui])ar de- 
odicer of the escoit, Mr l*epper, an generated into a Malcolm not — nitar 
Irishman (a nephew of old Bective’s, which they all parted on the best terms ” 
by-tlie-by), sat under the flat of the — Wellmfjton Despatches^ vol. ii p. 701. 
tent, which received a great part of the f Tins consists mainly of the mter- 
ram which fell At length it burst change of civilities, by throwing red 
through the tent upon the head of Mr. powder and squirting coloured water at 
Pepper, who was concealed by the tor- everybody within one’s leach. 
rent that feU, and was discovered after 
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1804. assailed him, for he was uncertain whether the treaties which 
he had negotiated would he approved by the Grovernor- 
Geiieral. For Lord Wellesley, though one not slow to ex- 
press gratification when he felt it, was a man not easily 
pleased ; and, in those days, a negotiator cut off from the 
seat of Government by hundreds of slowly-traversed miles 
was altogether de-centralised and self-contained, and obliged 
to face responsibilities which in later times have been evaded 
by the help of the electric telegraph. It was Malcolm’s 
doctrine, that a man who flies from responsibility in public 
afiairs is like a soldier who quits the rank in action ; he is 
certain of ignominy, and does not escape danger.” He never 
did shrink from responsibility ; and, it may be added, that he 
was, for the most part, a man of a sanguine, confident, self- 
reliant nature, not commonly disposed to depreciate his own 
work or to predict failure. But he had at this time a 
treacherous liver; he was melancholic and hypochondriacal, 
and luilike himself; and everything that he saw before him 
had the tint of jaundice upon it. There were moral causes, 
also, to increase his depression, for he had just received from 
England the sad tidings of the death of his revered fatlier. 
Moreover, he knew that at this time Lord Wellesley, stung 
by the opposition of the Court of Directors, and the pro- 
bability of being deserted by the King’s Ministers, was in a 
frame of mind more than usually irritable and captious, and 
hard to be pleased. Malcolm was in no wise, therefore, sm- 
prised to learn that some part of the Subsidiary Treaty was, 
on its first perusal, disapproved by Lord Wellesley. I was 
folly aware,” he wrote to Mr. Edmonstoiie, when I was 
appointed to negotiate this treaty, of the heavy responsibility 
that I incurred ; and that responsibility was much increased 
by the uncertainty of communication with General Wellesley 
during the latter part of the negotiation — a circumstance 
which deprived me of the benefit of his instructions on several 
points on which I was anxious to receive them. I never- 
theless ventm'ed to conclude the treaty in the form it now 
has. The difference between it and engagements of a similar 
nature (which I knew Lord Wellesley had approved) did not 
appear to me of sufficient consequence to warrant my risking 
the success of the negotiation. As far as I could understand, 
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none of those principles which it is essential in such alliances 
to maintain were sacrificed, and no points were admitted that 
could operate injmlously to the interests of the British Go- 
vernment. I may, however, be mistaken, and there may he 
a thousand objections to the alliance even as it now stands, 
which my stupidity has made me overlook. If such is the 
case, it will, I conclude, be disapproved, and the treaty will 
not be ratified. On such an event occurring, the exclusive 
blame of this proceeding must attach to the agent employed 
to negotiate it, of whom it will be charitable to remark, that 
he was more distinguished for boldness and zeal than for 
prudence and judgment.” 

But fuller explanations, aided by a favouring course of cir- 
cumstances, soon removed the uneasy apprehensions of Lord 
Wellesley ; and a fortnight after he had written the above, 
Malcolm had the satisfaction of receiving letters from both 
the private and the political secretary of the Governor- 
General, informing him that his Lordship approved of all the 
stipulations of the treaties, and considered that he had mani- 
fested great judgment, ability, and discretion in conducting 
the negotiations,” and “ rendered a public service of the 
highest description by the conclusion of the treaty of defen- 
sive and of subsidiary alliance.” But this was emphatically 
Malcolm’s gurdee-ha-iouJcht^ or trouble-time, for ho had still a 
depressing malady to cope with, and the burden of his soitow 
was very heavy to bear. It seemed to him at the time as 
though the death of his father had taken away, if not his 
chief stimulus to exertion, at all events its main reward. 
And he wrote to his uncle, Mr. John Pasley, to whom ho 
owed so much, saying ; The greatest enjoyment I have, firom 
the acquisition of fame and honour, is in the satisfaction which 
my success in life affords to those to whom I owe my being, 
or, what is more, the ^3rinciples of virtue and honesty, which 
I am conscious of possessing. The approbation of my con- 
duct conveys to my mind more gratification than the thanks 
of millions or the applause of thousands ; and as the number 
of those to whom I attach such value diminishes, a proportion 
of the reward I expected is taken away, and part of that 
stimulus which prompted mo to action is removed. The 
sanguine temper of my dearest parent made him anticipate a 
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Gohud. 


rank in life for me -wliicli I sliall probably never attain ; but a 
knowledge that be indulged sucli expectations made me make 
every exertion of wliicli I was capable. I am still sensible of 
wliat I owe to myself, to my friends, and to my country ; 
but I am no longer that enthusiast m the pursuit of reputa- 
tion that I formerly was, and I begin to think that object 
may be attained at too dear a price. My mind has, perhaps, 
been more inclined to this way of thinking from the state of 
my health, Avhich continues indifferent. However, as I have 
fully accomplished all the objects for which I was sent to this 
Court, I expect soon ^ to be released, and to be enabled to 
repair to the sea-coast, where, I have no doubt, a short resi- 
dence will make mo as strong as ever.”'^ 

Those personal distresses were soon blended with new official 
anxieties. The conclusion of the peace with Scindiah was 
attended with some political difficulties arising out of those 
territorial redistributions which so fr’equently result from oux 
Indian wais. The most perplexing question of all was that 
which related to the disposal of the fort of Gwalior and the 
territory of Gohud. It was Malcolm’s opinion that, whatso- 
ever mio’ht be the advantage to British interests in otherwise 
disposing of them, the surrender of both to Scindiah was 
clearly an act of justice. But it was soon manifest that the 
cession would be distasteful in the extreme to Lord Wellesley. 
Convinced that he was right, Malcolm took high ground. He 
said that nothing could shake his convictions — first, be- 
cause there is some room for doubt upon the subject, and if 
Ave determine a case of a disputable iiatiue in our favour 


* What follows must not be alto- 
gether omitted. It IS so redolent of 
that good home-feeling, that tendei re- 
gard for family ties, which is observable 
in the lives of most men who have risen 
to eminence in India * “I see fiom my 
last letters from Scotland that you were 
eivpectcd at Burnfoot m July Your 
aflectiunate kindness will console my 
deaiest mother, and make her more re- 
signed to her great loss, and youi pic- 
sence will restore the whole family to 
happiness. Your own feelings, my 
dearest uncle, wiU reward you for such 
goodness ; may you long live to enjoy 
the gratitude and affection of a family 
who owe ah, their success and happmess 


to your Idndness and protection ’ I 
know not what arrangement you may 
think best for my mother and sisteis. 
You arc acquainted with my means. I 
have 10,000^. m my agent’s hands in 
this country, about 3000/. is due to 
me, which I shall hereafter receive Of 
the amount in your hands I cannot 
speak, as I know not how much of it 
has been applied , but I have directed 
400/. to be remitted annually, 300/. of 
which I meant for my paients, and 
100/ for my sisters You will now 
judge what is sufficient, and dispose of 
all, or any part of what I possess, as 
you think propei, above aU, let my 
dearest mothei enjoy affluence.” 
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because we have power, we shall give a blow to our faith that 
will, in my opinion, bo more iiijiirioiis to our interests than 
the loss of fifty provinces. What has taken us tlirough this 
last war wnth such unexampled success ^ Fn-tot, no doubt, the 
gallantry of our armies ; but secondly — and liardl}' secondly — 
our reputation for good faith. These i)eople do not understand 
the laws of nations, and it is impossible to make them com- 
prehend a thousand refinements which are understood and 
practised in Europe. They will never 1)g reconciled to the 
idea that a treaty should be negotiated U2:)on one principle 
and fulfilled on another.”^ Truer and better words have 
seldom been uttered by an Indian statesman ; but I fear that, 
as warnings, they have been given to the winds. Sixty years 
have passed since they were written; but England lias not 
yet ceased, in lier dealings wuth India, to determine cases of a 
disputable nature in her own fa\Hur, or to negotiate treaties 
on one princiiile and to fulfil them on another. 

I have said that Lord Wellesley, at this time, Avas in a very 
irritable state of mind. The abrasions wdiich had been caused 
by constant collision with the ignominious t} rants of Leaden- 
hall-street” were very sore ; and ho was sensitive in the ex- 
treme to any opposition wdiich might have the efieet of con- 
vincing his persecutors that the agents of his policy were 
more moderate than himself, f General Wellesley had said : 

I declare that, when I view the treaty of [leaee and its con- 


* Very similar words — woids winch 
have obtained far more extensive cur- 
rency — were written by Arthur Wel- 
lesley. “ I would saenhee Gw^alior,” 
he wrote to Malcolm, ‘‘■or every fiontier 
of India ten times over, in order to pre- 
serve our credit for scrupulous good 
faith and the advantages and honour 
we gained by the late war and jieaco , 
and we must not fritter them away m 
arguments drawm fiom overstrained 
pnnciples of the law^s of nations, which 
are not understood in this country. 
What brought me through many diffi- 
culties in the war and the negotiations 
of peace ? The British good faith, and 
nothing else'” The two passages aie 
so similar that a comparison of dates is 
interesting Malcolm wrote from Boor- 
hanipore on March 30; Wellesley from 
Bombay on March 17, 1804 


f This IS icndeied ^ery plain by a 
letter from Majoi IMeriitk Shawe, Loid 
Wellesley’s soi retai} , in w Inc ii he sa^ s 
“ Whatever ^ our motives may have 
been, voui conduct has ceitainly placed 
Lord ^\^elle^ley m a veiy embaiiassing 
situation, and, when that is the case, 
God knows that he is alw^ays mcimed to 
vent his ieehngs fiecly against those 
who have occasioned him difhculty and 
tiouble. Your having sliowm a great 
disposition to admit the justice of Scin- 
diah’s right to Gwalioi and Gohud, is 
likely, Lord 'Wellesley thinks, to give 
his enemies m Leadenhall-street room 
to found an accusation against Lord 
WeUesley of injustice and rapacity, in 
marching upon and retaining these pos- 
sessions contraiy to the opinion of the 
Resident.” 
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1804. sequences, I am afraid it will be imagined that the moderation 
of the British Goyernment in India has a strong resemblance 
to the ambition of other Goyernment s.” And now Malcolm 

was turning against his master — yeiy painfully and sorrow- 
fully, but with a resolute manliness, which, whether he were 
right or wrong, is entitled to be held in respect as an example 
to the public service. I think that Malcolm was right.* If 
wdiat he recommended was not more politic, it was at all 
events more generous, and indeed more just, than the opposite 
course. But the Govern or- Gen oral was not a man to brook 
opposition of any kind, and for a while he withdrew his smiles 
from liis favourite lieutenant. But all this soon passed away. 
Lord Wellesley wrote him a long and very friendly letter, 
assuring him of his unbroken confidence — telling him that he 
was at full liberty to return to Mysore, to join the government 
party in the upper provinces, to prepare for another mission to 
Persia, or to go home to recruit his health, as he might think 
best, You may be assured,” wrote Loid Wellesley, ^Gliat, 

* It must be admitted, however, that I could give *among your papers.” — 
the case is not without its difficulties, uAitgust 28, 1856 But two days after 
and that something may be said on the he had written this, Mr. Elphinstone 
other side Fifty years aftei wards, wiote again to me, saying “ I wrote 
Mr. Elphinstone, writing to me on the to you on the day before yesterday that 
subject, said • “ I thinlc Malcolm was I thought Malcolm quite right m his 
quite right in the Gwalior controversy , diffeience with Lord Wellesley about 
but right or wrong, his strenuous oppo- Gwalior , but I have since looked at 
sition to the Governor-General in de- some of the papers legarding it, and 
fence of what he thought the cause of find the case by no means so clear I 
justice and good faith, would have done had no personal knowledge of the affair, 
honour to him m any circumstances , m and the merits of it depend a good deal 
those of the case, when the Governor- on the dates and terms of engagements. 
General was his patron, and the man and other circumstances not readily as- 
for whom, above all others, he felt the certamed. But what shakes my conti- 
smeerest admiratiou and devotion, it dence in my first opinion, is contained 
was an exertion of public virtue such in the following papers, many of which 
as few men of the sternest character I do not think I had before read.” (List 
could have attained to Ho knew very of documents in Wellesley and Wel- 
well that Lord Wellesley was at all Imgton correspondence given ) “ Gene- 
times impatient of opposition and jealous ral Wellesley’s letter to Scindiah of 
of respect, and that at the tune he was May 20, 1804, in particular, expresses 
intoxicated v-ith success, so that he opinions so different from those given 
must have foieseen all the consequences m his earlier letters to Malcolm, that it 
of his resistance, which were eithei an is impossible not to conclude that, on 
open ruptuie or a complete estrange- mature consideration, he had given up 
ment, till near the end of Lord Welles- his first conclusions. But all this does 
ley’s government, when theie was a not affect Malcolm’s claim to high re- 
nieeting at Calcutta, and a reconcilia- spect for his independent and conscien- 
tion, at which both parties seem to have tious opposition to proceedings winch he 
been much affected, but of all this you thought unjust .” — August 30, 1856. 
will probably find better accounts than 
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although these discussions have given me great pain, they 
have not in any degree impaired my friendship and regard 
for you, or my general confidence and esteem. You cannot 
suppose that such transactions did not irritate me considerably 
at the unseasonable moment of their pressure. But you have 
already received from me suggestions of the same natmu with 
those expressed in this letter, and you are aware of my aver- 
sion to every description of attack upon my judgment, except- 
ing fair, distinct, direct argument. Reflecting on these obseiwa- 
tions, I entertain a confident expectation that you will always 
pursue that course of proceeding, in the discharge of the duties 
of friendship towards me, which you now know to be most 
congenial to my character and temper ; and I am satisfied that 
you will continue to possess the high place in my esteem and 
attachment to which you arc so justly entitled by eveiy con- 
sideration of gratitude and respect. I am extremely grieved 
to learn that your health has been so deeply affected. I trust, 
however, that the sea air and icpose will entirely restore you. 
I leave you at liberty either to return to Mj^sore, or to join 
me ill the Upper Provinces, or to prepare for another mission 
to Persia, or to prepare for Emope, as you may judge most 
advisable. I have apprised the Secret Committee of the pro- 
bability of your return to Europe, and of my intention to 
employ you in communicating to them the details of the 
recent events in the Mahiatta Empire. My own intention 
(although most secret) is to return to Europe in January or 
February next, provided the state of affairs in India should 
permit, which event now appears probable. In the mean while, 
I expect to depart for the Upper Provinces in about ten days, 
all my preparations being completed. You will act upon this 
information as you may judge best. I shall be happy to see 
you at Agra or Delhi, or to have your com})any to Em'ope. 
You may rest assured of my constant good wishes for your 
health and welfare.” And then ho added, in a postscript, as 
though to make still clearer that there was to be no breach 
ill their private friendship, these familiar words : Grcneral 
Wellesley has not told me whether ho ever received the horse 
which I sent to him, or how that horse turned out ; some- 
body told me that he had suffered tlie same fate as ^ Old 
Port,’ who was shot under General Lak(‘ at Laswarree.” 
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Malcolm’s first duty was now to regain liis lioaltli ; so, wlicn 
lie left Scincliali’s camp, he went down to the coast, deter- 
mined to cease for a while fi*om business ; and before the 
autumn was far advanced he wrote from Yizagapatam that ho 
was growing quite stout,” and that he enjoyed idling in 
perfection.” But news of stirring events came to him in his 
retreat. Scarcely had Scindiah’s account been settled, when 
BLolkar began to cause us fresh trouble ; and Malcolm then 
earnestly hoped to accompany General Wellesley again into 
the field. He had lost one grand opportunity of military dis- 
tinction, and ho panted to gain another. My health is now 
well restored,” ho wrote from Ganjam in November, and 
tAvo months of the cold Aveather will make me as strong as 
OAnr. InglodoAV says, that by returning to camp I shall 
bring back the Avhole train of my complaints ; but I am not 
of Ins opinion, and, if I were, it should not prevent my accom- 
panying the General to the field, if ho Avill permit me. I feel 
(almost as a stain) my mifortunato absence from Assye and 
Argaum ; and I shall rejoice in the most distant prospect of 
attending the General on similar occasions.” But it Avas not 
so to bo; Arthim Wellesley’s Indian career Avas at an end. 
The tAvo friends met at Maebas, and proceeded together to 
Mysore. But the General, Avho Avas about shortly to sail for 
England, soon returned to the Presidency, and Malcolm tlien 
settled himself doAAUi at Mysore, intending to turn his lleisure 
to good accomit by AAuiting the history of Persia, of which ho 
had formed the design and collected some materials in that 
country. 

But his studies Avere soon broken in upon by a summons to 
Calcutta. Lord Wellesley Avished to sec him at the chief Pre- 
sidency; so he closed his books, put aside his papers, and 
soon (April, 1805) found himself again an inmate of GoA^ern- 
mciit House. Tlie Mahratta Avar had entered a noAV phase, 
and Malcolm’s counsel was again in requisition. To make 
a long story short,” he AAuote to General Wellesley, soon 
after you sailed I Avas called to Calcutta. I lost no time in 
obeying, and arrived on the 17th of April, I found it Avas 
determined that Close ^ should remain in the Deccan, Avdiero 
he was invested Avith the political and military control, and 
* Colonel, afterwards Sir Barry, Close. 
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old man had thought to accomplish hj a sudden blow what in 1825. 
the opinion of the highest authorities demanded the utmost 
deliberation and all the resources of scientific warfare. This 
indiscretion was his ruin. It was determined that he was not 
the man for the crisis ; and Metcalfe^ therefore, was requested 
to proceed to Delhi and to take his place. Much as your 
services,” wrote Lord Amherst to him, are still demanded 
at Hyderabad, a nobler field opens for them in the scene of 
your former residence and employment, and I flatter myself 
that, unless there should be some iin])ediment of which I am 
not aware to your proceeding to Delhi, you \yill readily afford 
your services in a quarter where they are now’ most urgently 
required, and where, I hesitate not to say, you can of all men 
in India most benefit yoim Go^'ernmont and your country.” 

And, on the same day, his friend, Secretary Swinton, WTotc to April 16, 1825. 
him, saying : To prevent any misconception on your part, 

I am directed to state to you distinctly that the question of 
Sir David Ochterlony’s retirement does not depend on your 
accepting or declining the jiroposal now made to you. If 
Government should be disappointed in its wfish to avail itself 
of your services as his successor, it must then look to the next 
best man.” Metcalfe felt, and weis afterwards fully assured, 
that if anything could reconcile Ochterlony to his removal 
from office, it would bo the fact that Chaidcs Metcalfe was to 
be his successor. 

So Metcalfe accepted the offer that w’as made to him ; but 
he did so with a heavy heart. I am out of spirits,” ho 
wrote to one of his chosen friends, at the change in my 
prospects. I looked forward to the assemblage of all I love 
and a happy time during the rains — our labours in the coun- 
try to be afterwards resumed. I cannot say that I shall be 
here for a month, as I must bo prepared to start at a moment’s 
notice — then to leave all behind. I wash that I could take 
you all with me, and then, although I should still regi'et our 
desertion of the fate of this country, my personal regrets 
would be converted into joyful anticipations.” Ho said, in 
another letter, that he wished he could have been allowed to 
rest in peace in the quarter that had become the home of his 

* Ocliterlonj did not live to see lus successor installed. He died, bioken- 
liearted, before Metcalfe reached Delhi. 
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lioai-t.” He was enabled, however, to take one of his beloved 
friends^ iNithhim to Delhi; and two others afterwards fol- 
lowed him to that place. 

When Metcalfe left Hyderabad, ho was Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, Baronet. His elder brother Tlieoj)liilus had died, two 
or three years before, in England, leaving only a daughter ; 
so the title and the paternal estate of Fern Hill, in Berkshire, 
had passed to the second son of Sir Thomas Metcalfe. The 
change was a very distressing one to him, for he was fondly 
attached to his brother. It is by this designation of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe” that he is best known to history and to tlie 
world ; and India claims him by no other. 

I do not purpose to write in detail of the siege and capture 
of Blmripore, or of the events which preceded it. It is suf- 
ficient to state that on the 16th of Scjitcmber a formal resolu- 
tion was passed by the Grovernment of India, declaring tliat, 

im]-)resscd with a full conviction that the existing disturbance 
at Bliurtpore, if not speedily quieted, would produce general 
commotion and interruption of the public tranquillity in Upper 
India, and feeling convinced that it was their solemn duty, no 
less than their right, as the paramount power and conservators 
of the general peace, to interfere for the prevention of these 
evils, and that these evils would be best prevented by the 
maintenance of the succession of the rightful heir to the Eaj 
of Bliurtpore, whilst such a course would be in strict con- 
sistency with the uniform practice and policy of the British 
Government in all analogous cases, the Governor- General in 
Council resolved that authority be conveyed to Sir 0. T. 
Metcalfe to accomplish the above objects, if practicable, by ex- 
postulation and remonstrance, and, should these fail, by a resort 
to measures of force.” The issues of peace or war were thus 
placed in his hands. The responsibihty cast upon him was 
great ; but no such burden ever oppressed or disquieted him. 
He knew that there was small chance of expostulation and re- 
monstrance availing in that conjuncture; but he Imew also 
that there was a noble army, under an experienced commander, 
prepared to march upon Bliurtpore, and he saw clearly the 
advantages of victorious operations against such a place, at a 

* John Sutherland, afterwards Colonel Sutheiland, one of our most distin- 
guished political officers. 
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time wlien oiir dubious successes in Burnuih wore being ex- 
aggerated by native rumour into defeats. He did Ids best to 
obtain the desired results by diplomacy ; l)ut, perhaps, he was 
not sorry to fail. The lettei's whicli he ad( bossed to the re- 
cusant chiefs wore said, by the Governmoni paity in Calcutta, 
to be models of coircspondcnce and there the uses of the 
letters began and ended. Tlicy elicited onl\' unmeaning and 
evasive answers; and so a proclamation of war was issued, 
and the word was given for the advance of the army on 
Bhurtpore. 

On the 6th of December, Sir Cliarloh Metcalfe joined the 
camp of the Commander-in- Chief. On the lOth the Army was 
before the celebrated Jat fortress. With the deepest interest 
did the civilian watch the progress of tlie siege. Years had 
not subdued his military ardour, but the}' had brought him in- 
creased military experience. For twenty \ears he had been 
studying our military policy in India, and speculating on the 
causes of our successes and our failures. ISTo man had written 
more emphatically against that arrogant fatuity which so often 
displays itself in the conduct of difficult and hazardous opera- 
tions with insufficient means ; no man had urged upon the 
Government more convincingly the wisdom of securing sin^- 
eess by the employment of that irresistilile combination of 
science and force which a great Eurojiean power can alwai's 
bring against an Asiatic enemy. And now', although fortified 
at the outset by the knowledge that the army which had ad- 
vanced against Bhurtpore was sufficient]}' strong in numbers, 
that it was adequately equipped with Artillery, and that some 
of the best Engineer officers in India were in camp, he began 
to doubt, as the siege advanced, whether too much would not, 
after the old fashion, be loft to chance. We are not getting 
on hero as I like,” he wrote on the 6th of January, At one 
time we were, and I had great hopes that the place would be 
taken scientifically, without risk or loss. I have now no such 
expectation. W e are to storm soon, and with the usual un- 
certainty. We may succeed, and I hope that we sliall; but 
we may fail, and whether we succeed or fail will depend upon 
chance. The business will not be made so secure as I thought 
it would be, and as I conceive it ought to be. What we have 
brought together our large means for I do not understand, if 
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1826. risk is to he incurred at tlie end of onr operations. It -would 
liave been bettor tried at tlie beginning. We might have taken 
the place in the first horn*/ and we may take it now. But 
much as I shall rue it, I shall not be simprised if we fail. It 
staggers my opinion to find General McoUs confident, but I 
cannot sm-render my judgment even to his on this point 
absolutely, and I remain anxious and nervous. My opinion 
will not be altered by success, for I shall still consider it as the 
work of chance. We ought not to leave anything to chance, 
and -wo are doing it -with regard to everything. Either our 
boasted science is unavailable or unavailing against Indian 
foidifications, or we are now about to throw away our advan- 
tao'e. I shudder both for Nicolls and for Sutherland. The 

o 

former, I think, may perish in carrying on his difficult attack, 
and the ardour of the latter will carry him into unnecessary 
danger. God preserve them both, and save us from the not 
improbable consequences of our folly. You will have good 
news or bad yqtj soon.” 

I do not laiow whether Sir Charles Metcalfe, who w^as in 
frequent communication with Lord Combermore, expressed 
these anxieties to the military chief, but on that same day the 
idea of an immediate assault was abandoned, f The breaching- 
batteries had not opened Bhurtpore sufficiently to admit the 
storming columns with good hope of success, so it was deter- 
mined to ensure victory by mining. The attack was, therefore, 
delayed for a further period of twelve days. We stormed on 
the 18th,” wTote Metcalfe, a few days afterwards. It was a 

glorious affair, and our success Avas most complete 

Complete as our success has been, we have had a narrow 
escape from a most disastrous defeat. We can noAv see that 
neither the right breach nor the left, both made by battering, 

Avas practicable Our first mines Avere bungling, but 

the latter Avere very grand. That to the right did a great deal 
of mischief to ourselves; for the people assembling in the 
trenches were too near, and the explosion of the mine took 

* This was said of Sebastopol in General, dated January 11, which says : 
1855, and of Delhi m 1857. “ It having been ascertained that the 

f In the “Life of Lord Combermeie,” batteries were not sufficient effectually 
by Lady Combermere and Captain to break the walls, a mine was com- 
KnoUys, there is a letter from the menced on the evening of the 6th,” 
Commander-m-Ghief to the Governor- &c. &c. 
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effect outwards. It was a grand siglit, and was iniinodiately 
followed by that of tlie advance of the storming coliiniiis up 
the two groat breaches. That on the left advanced first on the 
signal of the explosion of the minOj and that on the right im- 
mediately afterwards. Both mounted the breaches steadilyy 
and as quickly as the loose earth and steepness of the ascent 
would admit, and attained the summit without opposition. It 
was a most animating spectacle.” All this is mere history; 
but it is history written by Metcalfe, who saw the events 
which are here described. He accompanied the Oommander- 
in-Ohief into one of the broaches, but, thinking that he could 
better see what was going on from another position, he had 
separated himself from Lord Combermero. Soon after this 
there was an explosion, ft-om which the chief had a very 
narrow escape. I congratulate myself,” wrote Metcalfe, 
^^for many about the Comniandcr-in-Ohief '^vere killed or 
bruised by the explosion of our mine, and his own escape was 
surprising.” 

So Bhurtporc was taken ; and Metcalfe, when the work of 
war was at an end, placed upon the throne the boy-Princo 
whom his usurping uncle had endeavoured to thrust out from 
his rightful inheritance. The usurper was sent, a prisoner, 
to Allahabad. There was then some further work to l^e done 
in the principality of Ulwur, but it did not gh e mucli trouble, 
and Metcalfe returned to Delhi. Public affairs had gone 
prosperously with him ; but in iliOhO which were much nearer 
and dearer to his heart there laid l)ecn a fatality of the most 
distressing character. Within a short s])ace he lost two of his 
most beloved friends. The first was Captain Barnett ; the 
second was Mr. Eichard Wells, a young member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, who had followed him from Hyderabad, and 
had been appointed an assistant at Delhi. These calamities 
cut him to the heart. You will luu^c hoard long before this,” 
he wrote to Major Moore, then secretary to the Hyderabad 
Residency, “ of the second blow which, in a short space, it has 
pleased Almighty God to inflict upon us. One brief month 
included to us here the death of both Barnett and W ells. . . . 
We have been thoroughly wretched. The wmrld is fast re- 
ceding firom me ; for what is the world without the friends of 
our heart? You remember the three friends with whom I 
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iiriivecl at Hjdorabaclm 1620 — Barnett^ Wells, Mackenzie. I 
loved tliein all cordially. Wlierc are tlio}" now ? I cannot write 
on tlie subject . But I can liardly think of any other.” In 
another letter, s])eaking of the death of Richard Wells, he said 
that he could hard!}" believe that the anguish of the desolated 
widow could be greater than his. Were I to hear at this 
inomont,” ho added, of my nomination to be Governor- 
Genei'al of India or Prime Minister of England, I am sure 
that the intelligence would create no sensation but disgust.” 
Ambition was ever heavy within him, but it was light in the 
balance against the great wealth of affection garnered in that 
^\aiTU human heart. 


He had now* fairly earned a seat in the Supreme Council, 
and in 1827 it was conferred upon him. Ho then took up 
his residence in Calcutta, and was the most hospitable and 
the most poiiular of men. In those days the Supreme Council 
consisted of the Governor- General, the Cominander-in- Chief, 
and two members of the covenanted Civil Service. Lord 
Amherst and Lord Corabermcre still held office. The civilian 
colleague, who welcomed Metcalfe to the Presidency, was his old 
fiTend, Mr. Butterworth Bayley — a man whom to know was to 
reverence and to love. He had risen to high office after a 
career of nearly thirty years of good service, chiefly in the 
unostentatious paths of the judicial department. His life had 
been a far less stirring one than Metcalfe’s ; but he had done 
his own paidicular work so well that few men bore a higher 
official reputation, whilst his unfailing kindness of heart and 
sua\ity of manner endeared him to all who had the privilege 
of coming within the roach of their genial influences. Tliere 
was not one of his cotemporaries, perhaps, whom Metcalfe 
would sooner have found at the Board, nor one with whom he 
was likely to act more amicably in Council, notwithstanding 
occasional dn'crgenccs of opinion. 

Sir John Malcolm, who was then Governor of Bombay, 
wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, saying, If you are my heaii 
ideal of a good councillor, you content yourself with reading 
what comes before you, and writing a full minute now and 
then, when the subject merits it ; and do not fret yourself and 
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perplex otliers by making miicli of hinall mattorH. Supposing 1827—28. 
tills to bo iko case, you must liavo leisurt', and if I find you 
lia\u, I must now and tliou intrude U])on it.” But Metcalfe 
coin plained biitiuly of tlio want of leisure. His life was a great 
conflict with Time. My days,” he wrote to a friend, are 
portioned as much as possible, so as to enable me to do c\ery- 
thing that I have to do, but in vain. Thursday and Friday 
are appropriated to Council, and nothing else can be done u])Oii 
iliose days. Monda}^, Tuesday, and Wednesda}’- are wkolly 
devoted to the reading of papers that come in, and reading and 
re\dsing tkoso that go out ; but all three are not enoiigli. 

Saturday 1 take for WTiting minutes and revising despatches 

tliat go out, but find it too little You know how' little 

1 have w'ritton to a'ou, to other correspondents still less ; and 
ycit the number of Jotters I have to answ^cr is o\xwwdielming. 

I have been at w'oik for some hours now, but I have still 
twenty-five letters on my table requiring answers — six or 
eight from England. The w^ant of time makes me half mad. 

.... To add to my distress, people wall ha\o the kindness 
to breakfast waih me. 1 am six miles awaiy from them, but 
(hat is not sufficient. I shut my doors at all other times, come 
W'ho may. 1 should be hajipy in my situation if I liad moie 
j lino for the performance of ni}" \airious duties, but the want 
of it plagues me. The only resource left is to withdraw^ from 
society, and to work at night, but I shall tear my e}us to 
pieces if Ido ,” — \_Fehruary 3, 1<S2S.] This sysfematic distri- 
bution of time wars not found to auswxu'; and so, a fe^v weeks 
later, it wuis changed. I have made,” ho said, groat 
alteration in my mode of despatching my business. I reserve 
no day for any particular branch, but get ovqv all, as w ell as I 

can, as it comes in Idic bundle of ])rivatc letters wdiich 

used to accumulate for the daj^ in the week set apart w^as quite 
o\orwholmmg and insurmountable. 1 now' go pell-melJ at all 
in the ring, and, as far as the new method has yet gone, it 
promises better than the last .” — llfarch b, 1828.] But the 
claims of society wxtc more oppressive than the claims of 
official work. It requires,” he wrote, a strong conviction 
of its being a duty to sustain mo in kee])ing up society. Were 
I to folloAV my natural or acquired taste, I should fast sink into 
habits of seclusion when the company of friends is not obtain- 
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1828—29. able. I have nothing to complain of in society, and am happy 
enough when in it, but the making up of parties, issuing of 
invitations, &c., are troublesome operations, which harass me, 
and frequently drive me from my purpose. My conscience is 
continually reproaching me with want of hospitality and atten- 
tion to individuals entitled to them. Many a man has come 
to Calcutta, and gone from it without once receiving an invita- 
tion to my house, which an indescribable something — anything 
but good will — has prevented until it was too late. My house, 
although it has more rooms for entertaining than any other 
house in Calcutta, is deficient in that kind of room which is 
requisite in large parties — ^the ones which, with respect to 
general society, would answer best for me, as killing all my 
birds with one stone. I am thinking of building a grand ball- 
room, It would not, I suppose, cost less, altogether, than 
20,000 rupees — a large sum to lay out on another man’s pro- 
perty ; but I am not sure that it would not be cheaper than 
giving parties in the Town-hall — my other resource — each of 
which costs above 8000 rupees, and cannot, therefore, be often 

repeated I enjoy the society of our house-party very 

much, retaining, however, my old habits of seclusion from 
breakfast to dinner, which are seldom broken in upon, except 
by the Bushby’s children, who trot up frequently to my loft 
in the third story, where I have my sitting-room and library 
as well as bedroom. It is, in short, the portion of the liouse 
which I keep to myself, and there they make me show them 
the pictmres, &c., being privileged by infancy to supersede all 
affairs of every kind.’' — [Ma^ 18, 1828.] 

His distaste for general society seemed to grow stronger as 
time advanced, but to the outer world it appeared that he de- 
lighted in crowds. He gave splendid entertainments — large 
dinner-parties and balls — but he regarded these merely as 
duties proper to his station.” What he thought on the 
subject may be gathered from his correspondence with his 
familiar friends ; but in this I am inclined to think that there 
is observable a little of the exaggeration of temporary languor 
and depression of spirit. I am withdrawing myself more 
and more from public intercourse,” he wrote in March, 1829, 
and am only waiting an opportunity to shake off the remain- 
ing shackles and become entirely a recluse ; since neither is 
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the performance of public duty compatible with a waste of 
time ill society, nor is knowledge of men's characters in 
general compatible with that respect for them without wliicli 
society has no pleasure in it. I am becoming every day more 
and more sour, and morose, and dissatisfied.” Metcalfe had 
said this before. But ho deceived himself to his own disad- 
vantage. It was impossible to look into his kindly expressive 
face, or to converse with him for a few minutes, without feel- 
ing that there was in truth no sourness or moroseness in liis 
nature. The fixet is, that he lamented the loss of his old 
friends, and ho had not at that time formed new associations 
of the same gratifying character. The longer I live,” he 
said, ^^the less I like strange faces, or any otlier faces than 
those of friends whom I love.” It may be suggested, also, 
that the depression of spirit often observable in his cori’e- 
spondence at this time is attributable in some measure to liis 
sedentary liabits. He took very little exercise. Unlike Mal- 
colm and Elphinstonc, he was an exceedingly bad horseman, 
and everything of an athletic character was entirely out of liis 
line. 

But, as time advanced, Sir Charles Metcalfe's position in 
Calcutta became more and more endurable, until he well-nigh 
regained his old buoyancy and elasticity of mind. In July, 
1828, Lord William Bentinck liad succecdeil Lord Amherst as 
Governor- General of India. Metcalfe’s first impressions ot‘ 
his nexv'' colleague were favouraUe to him, but somehow or 
other the two did not assimilate, and the councillor, who had 
some reason to think that Lord William had been prejudiced 
against him by the Eiimbold party at home, said that the new 
Governor- General did not understand him, and preferred any- 
body’s opinions to his. This forces me,” ho said, to record 
dissentient opinions in minutes more frequently than would be 
necessary, if we could co-operate with more syinj^athy.” And 
then he added, with that union of candour and modesty which 

He occasionally rode out in the for many years a favourite article of 
eaily morning witlim tlie siiacioiis attire. I found among his papeis a 
grounds of Ins mansion at Alipoie, rough pen-and-mk sketch, contiastmg 
which he occupied during the latei yeais the lowei extremities of Sir Charles 
of his Calcutta residence. He had a Metcalfe (m tops) with those of Loid 
stout cobby white horse, which cairied Hastings (m hessians), the distinctive 
him with tolerable safety, and he gene- diffei ence bemg by no means confined 
rally wore top-boots. These had been to the boots. 
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1830—32. made liiin ho often express mistrust of liimself, I fear that 
there is a want of suavity, or a want of hlandness, or some 
other defect about me, that is not palatable.” This was, perhaps, 
the last cause in the world to which any one else would have 
assigned the want of cordial co-operation between the two 
statesmen which marked the first year of their connexion. 
But, whatever the cause, it soon passed away, and with it the 
eftect. Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe be- 
came fast friends and sympathising workmen. This alone 
would ha'\n made the latter a happiei man. But there were 
favourable circumstances which touched him more iiearl}\ He 
was gathering aroimd him a cordon of friends. Lord William 
Bentinck went up the country, and then Mr. Bajdey became 
Vice-President in Council and Deputy- Governor of Bengal. 
His time of office, however, having expired in HoAmmber, 
1830, Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded him. This enabled him 
to add to his family” two members, who contributed much 
to his happiness. The one was Captain John Sutherland, of 
whom I have already spoken ; the other was Lieutenant James 
Higginson, ^ whose acquaintance ho had made at Bhiirtpore, 
and who had afterwards been on the Staff of Lord William 
Bentinck. The former was now made private-secretary, and 
the latter aide-de-camp, to the Deputy- Governor ; and Metcalfe 
no longer complained that he was cut off* from his friends. 

As the members of Council were appointed only for five 
years, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s term of office would have expired 
in August, 1832. But Lord William Bentinck, as the time 
aiiproachcd, determined to make an effort to retain his services ; 
so he wrote urgently to the President of the India Boaid 
(Mr. Charles Grant), saying : Sir Charles Metcalfe will be a 
great loss to me. He quite ranks with Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Elphinstone. If it bo intended — and 
the necessity cannot admit of a doubt — to form a second local 
Government in Bengal, he imdoubtedly ought to be at the 
head. I strongly recommend him. Whilst he has always main- 
tained the most perfect independence of character and con- 
duct, ho has been to me a most zealous supporter and friendly 


Afleiwauls Sir James Higginson, poiaiy character, contingent on the 
Governor of the Mauritius These ai- letuin of the Governor-Geneial to the 
rangements weie necessaiily of a tem- Presidency. 
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colloagiie.” Tlie second local Government,” liowovor, was 1833 -3i. 
not tlicn Yi])Q, So tlie Court of Directors, by a special vote, 
continued Sir Cliarles Metcalfe’s period of service in Council 
to August, 1834 ; and so lie remained at tlie Council Board in 
Calcutta. 

There was still higher office in store for liiin. When under 
the new Charter it was contemplated to estaljlish a foiu'tli 
Presidency in Upper India, to embrace very much the tract of 
country which Metcalfe had s})oken of as conferring upon him 
the Kingship of the East and the West,” he was selected to 
fill the office ; and ho was nominated also Provisional Governor- 
Gcnerai of India, to succeed on the death or resignation of 
Lord William Bentinck, in tlie event of an interregnum in 
the Government. How afterwards the Govermnent of Agra 
dirivelled down into a Lieutenant- Governorship need not be 
narrated here. Ho had scarcely reached Allahabad and as- 
sumed the Go^’ernment, when lie received intelligence of the 
intended dojiartme oi' Lord "William Bentinck. As Pro- 
visional Governor- General,” therefore, in the absence of any 
substantive appointmeni, to the high office, it was now Met- 
calfe’s privilege to receive from him the reins of Government, 

He hastened, therefore, back to the Presidency, and arrived 
in time to shake the dc])arting ruler by the hand, and to bid 
God-speed to him and to that pearl of gentlewomen, his 
admirable wife. 

With what sentiments Lord AVilliam Bentinck })arted from 
his colleague may be gathered from his own rccoidod words. 

My connexion,” said the Governor-General, “ with Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in Couiicik during more than six years, 
ought to make me the best of witnesses, unless, indeed, 
friendship should have Winded me and conquered my detes- 
tation of flattery, which, I trust, is not tlie case. I there- 
fore unhesitatingly declare, that whether in pulilie or ])ri\atc 
life, I neAur met with the individual whose integrity, libe- 
rality of sentiment, and delicacy of mind, excited in a greater 
degree my respect and admiration. The State iie\er had 
a more able or upright councillor, nor any Governor-Ge- 
neral a more valuable and independent assistant and friend ; 
and during the same period, any merit that can bo claimed 
for the principles by which the Indian Go\ornment has been 
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1835. 


The Governor- 
Gene ralbhip. 
Maicli 20, 
1835. 


giiicleclj to Sir Charles must the Ml share he assigned. 
Neither has the access which my situation has giron me to 
the public records and to joast transactions led me to form 
a less farourablo opinion of his preceding career. I need 
not enter into particulars. SufBcc it to express my sincere 
impression, that among all the statesmen, who since my 
first connexion with India havo best served their country 
and hare most exalted its reputation and interests in the 
East, Webl), Close, Sir Arthur Wellesley, Elphinstono, Munro, 
and Malcolm, equal rank and equal honour ought to be given 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe.” 

Pie had now reached the topmost stop of the ladder. The 
ebeams of the Eton cloisters, the air-built castles of the Muttra 
tent, had become substantial realities. Ho had said tliat he 
would some day be Govern or- General of India — and now the 
great official crown was upon his head. It might not remain 
there long, but it was something to be Governor- General 
oven for a day. Some believed that the substantive appoint- 
ment would bo, and all hoped that it might bo, conferred 
upon him.^' Metcalfe, however, had no expectatio]i of such a 


The Court of Diiectoi.s, who, as 
already told, had oscillated between 
Elplmistone and Malcolm, weie, when 
the former declined to return to India, 
unwilling to hll up the substantive ap- 
pointment at once They wished that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe should continue as 
long as possible at the head of the ad- 
ministration, and they believed that the 
King’s Government, w'ho w^ere then 
adverse to the nonimation of a Com- 
pany’s officer, might m time be lecon- 
ciled to it. The following aie the leso- 
liitions wdiicli weie carried by a majoritv 
of fifteen to two of the members of the 
Court • 

“ That this Court deeply lament that 
the state of Loid William Bentmek’s 
health should be such as to depiive the 
Company of Ins most valuable services , 
and this Court deem it proper to lecord, 
on the occasion of Ins Lordship’s resig- 
nation of the office of Governoi- General, 
their high sense of the distinguished 
ability, energy, zeal, and integrity with 
which his Lordship has discharged the 
arduous duties of his exalted station 

“That, lef erring to the appomtment 
which has been conferred by the Court, 
ivith the approbation of his Majesty, on 


Sii Chailes T. Metcalfe, proA isionally, 
to act as Governoi-Geneial of India, 
upon the death, lesignation, oi coming 
away of Lord W illiam Bentmck ; ami 
adverting also to the public chaiacter 
and services of Sir Charles hletcalfe, 
whose knowledge, experience, and talents 
eminently qualify him to prosecute suc- 
cessfully the various important measures 
consequent on the new Chaiter Act, 
this Coiiit aie of opinion that it would 
be inexpedient at present to make any 
othei ariangement foi supplying the 
office of Goveinor-Geneial And it is 
lesolved, aecoidingly, tliat the Chaus 
be authorised and msti noted to com- 
municate this opinion to his Majesty’s 
!Ministeis through tlie President of the 
Boaid ol Commissioncis for the Affairs 
of India.” 

Mi. Giant was at this time Piesident 
of the Board of Control. His objec- 
tions, as given in ins letter of Octobei 1, 
1831, are wmrtli quoting “With le- 
spect to the appointment to that office 
of any seivant of the Company, how- 
ever eminent his knowledge, talents, and 
experience may confessedly be, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers agree in the sentiments 
of Ml. Canning, expressed in a letter 
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result. In tlio first place, lie knew tliat the influence of tlic 1835—36. 
Court and the Cabinet Avoiild assuredly prevail against ilio 

old Indian” party at home; and, in the second, he felt as- 
sured that ill the eyc^ of a large section of that party, he had 
irremediably damaged himself by his conduct at Hyderabad. 

He was right. But the interregnum was one of unexpected 
duration. The appointment of Lord Ilcytesbury, made by 
the Tories, having been cancelled by the Whigs, there fol- 
lowed much discussion, involving much delay, with respect 
to the choice of a successor ; and so Sir Charles Metcalfe 
remained at the head of the Indian Government until the 
spring of 1836. 

The interregnum of the Indian civilian was not a barren Libeiation of 
one. It was rendered famous liy an act, which has, perhaps, 
been more discussed, and with greater ^^ariancc of opinion, 
than any single measure of any Goi’crnor- General of India, 

He liberated the Indian Press. Under the Government of his 
predecessor, freedom of speech had been habitually allowed, 
but the sword of the law still remained in the hand of the 
civil Government, and at any time it might have been 
stretched forth to destroy the liberty which was thus ex- 
ercised. But Metcalfe was not content with this state of 
things. He desired that the free expression of thought 
should be the right of all classes of the community. He 
took his stand boldly upon the broad principle, that to deny 
this right is to contend that the essence of good government 
is to cover the land with darluicss.” If their argument,” 
he added, ^Gie that the spread of laiowledge may eventually 
be fatal to our rule in India, I close with them on that point, 
and maintain that, whatever may be the consequence, it is 
our duty to communicate the benefits of knowledge. If 
India could be preserved as a part of the British Empire 


fiom Mm to the Court on the 25th of 
December, 1820, that the case can 
hardly be conceived in which it •would 
be ejcpedieiit that the highest office of 
the Government in India should be 
filled otherwise than from England, and 
that that one mam link at least between 
the systems of the Indian and Biitish 
Governments ought, for the advantage 
of both, to be invariably maintained. 
On this principle it has usually been 


thought proper to act; and in the 
various important nieasuies consequent 
on the new Charter Act, his Majest 3 '’s 
Ministers see much to enjom the con- 
tiiuianee of the general practice, bat 
nothing to recommend a deviation fioin 
it ” Before Lord Grey’s Goveinment 
had appointed a successor to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, there "was a ministerial 
crisis, and Loid HejUesburj^ was nomi- 
nated by the Tones. 
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1835 — 30. only by keeping its inliabitants in a state of ignorance, our 
domination would be a curse to tlie country, and ought to 
cease. But I see more ground for just appreliension in 
ignorance itself. I look to the increase of knowledge with a 
hope tliat it may strongtlien our empire ; that it may reinoye 
prejudices, soften asperities, and substitute a rational con- 
viction of the benefits of our Gro\'ernment ; that it may unite 
the people and their rulers in sympathy, and that the differ- 
ences which separate them may be gradually lessened, and 
ultimately annihilated. Whateyer, however, be the will of 
Almighty Providence respecting the future goveiTiment of 
India, it is clearly our duty, as long as tlic charge be con- 
fided to our liands, to execute the trust to the best of our 
ability for the good of the peoide.” It would be difficult to 
gainsay this ; but the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company had not much sympathy with tliese ^4iigh-flown 
notions.” The intelligence of what he had done reached 
them whilst the question of the Govern or- Generalship was 
still an open one. It may have in some measure influenced 
the decision, but I scarcely think that it did. At all events, 
Metcalfe soon heard from England, with some exaggeration, 
that he had lost the confidence of the Comjiany. Lord 
Aucldand was appointed Governor- General of India ; but the 
provisional appointment which made him the second man 
in India,” was renewed in his favour. The King’s Ministers, 
too, testified their confidence in him by recommending him 
for the Grand Cross of the Bath. The new Go^^ernor- 
General carried out^ the insignia, and formally invested him 
soon after his arrival. 

It was now a question earnestlj" debated in Metcalfe’s mind 
whether he would take ship for England, or whether he would 
return to tlie North-Western Provinces to take charge of the 
administration which he had quitted to assume the Governor- 
Generalship. It was no longer the Agra Presidency. It had 
become a Lieutenant- Governorship, and was formally in the 
gift of the Governor- General. Lord Auckland was verj-- de- 
sirous that he should accept the office, and some of the lead- 
ing members of the Court of Directors had urged him not to 
decline the offer. So he made up his mind to remain a little 
longer yet in harness. There was real!)' as mucli substantive 
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antliority in tlie now constitution as in the olcL It is inferior 1830. 
only,” he wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Monson, in designation, 
trappings, and allowances. Tliese arc not matters which I 
should think a sufficient reason for giving, when I am desired 
to stay by those whose uniform kindness to me gives them a 
right to claim my services. I feel that I have no excuse for 
abandoning a post to which I am called by all parties con- 
cerned in the election, and in which I have greater opportuni- 
ties of being useful to my country and to mankind than I could 
expect to find anwhero else. The decision, however, costs 
me much. I had been for some time indulging in pleasing 
visions of homo and the enjoyments of retirement and affec- 
tionate intercourse Avith relatives and friends.” He had now 
spent thirty “five years in India, without leaving the countr}’ 
for a day ; but his interest in his work was as keen as in the 
old da}'s of Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto. 

But he had not long exercised the powers of Lieutenant- 
Governor, when renewed reports came to him from England 
that the Court of Directors regarded him with dissatisfaction 
on account of his hberation of the Indian Press. This dis- 
quieted him greatly, and in his disquietude he addressed a 
letter to the official organ of the Conqiany, in which he re- 
quested, that if he liad really lost the confidence of the Court, 
his provisional ajipointment of Governor-General might bo 
withdrawn, and that ho might resign his office and retire 
from the service of the Company. If the reports,” ho wrote August 22. 
to Mr. Molvill, which have i*eached this country fi'om Eng- 
land be true ; if I have really lost the confidence of the Ccjiirt, 
and have fallen so low in their estimation as deliberately to be 
deemed now unworthy of the position which they accorded to 
me three years ago in the Government of a subordinate Presi- 
dency, it is my earnest entreaty that the Court will withdraw 
from me the provisional appointment of Governor- General, or 
otherwise intimate their pleasure to me, in order that I may 
resign that appointment, and retire from the service of the 
Company. I have no wish to retain by forbearance an ap- 
pointment conferred on me when I was honoured with the 
confidence of the Court, if that confidence is gone, or to hold 
my office on mere sufferance, or to serve in any capacity under 
the stigma of disjilcasure and distrust. But if I retain the 
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1836. confidence of the Court unimpaired^ it will be highly gratify- 
ing to me to know that I have been misled by erroneous re- 
ports in supposing the possibility of the contrary. In that case 
I have no desire to retire fi'om the public service. I am proud 
of the honour conferred by the provisional appointment of 
Governor- General. I take a great interest in the duties -which 
I have to perform as Lieutenant-Governor of the Horth- 
Western Provinces of India, and I am willing to devote myself 
with all my heart to the service of the State as long as health 
and faculties enable me to work to any useful purpose. I am 
aware that I lay myself ojicn to reproof in imagining a want 
of confidence which has not been authentically announced to 
me by any of those means which the Court has at command. 
If I have erred in this respect, and have not had sufficient 
cause for this address, I trust that the Court will forgive the 
erroi\ Having received on former occasions marked proofs 
of confidence and esteem, I could not rest easy under reports, 
in some degree strengthened by aj^pearances, which indicated 
the loss of those favourable sentiments.” 

Before this letter was written, intelligence had reached Agra 
that Lord Elphinstonc had been appointed Governor of Madras. 
Metcalfe had some time before been talked of for that post ; 
but it had been given to Sir Frederick Adam, mainly, it was 
believed, through the interest of Lord Brougham. This had 
not in any way distui-bed him ; and, in truth, he had no desire 
to go to Madras. But when some good-natured friends in 
London told him that his appointment to that Govern- 
ment had been again discussed, and that his claims had been 
set aside as an intentional mark of the Court’s displeasure, the 
case wore a now aspect. Very different considerations deter- 
mined the appointment of Lord Elphinstone ; but that the libe- 
ration of the Press had caused Metcalfe to lose caste and credit 
in Leadenhall-street was repeated in so many Europe letters” 
to himself and others, that he could not disbelieve the story. 

do not care a straw for the Government of Madras,” he 
wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Monson, and I am probably better 
where I am ; but I do not mean to serve in avowed disgrace.” 
To his friend, Mr. Tucker, he wrote in the same strain : The 
loss of the Madras Government did not give me any concern, 
but the asserted dissatisfaction of the Court distressed me, and 
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I felt that I could not remain in a state of implied disgrace. I 
therefore wrote as I did to you, and I am now expecting the 
Court’s reply, on the receipt of which I shall have to make up 
my mind as to the course which I ought to pursue.” In 
August the answer came. It was outwardly cold and forniah 
It expressed the regret of the Court that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
should have thought it necessary to make such a communi- 
cation, and added that the continuance in him provisionally of 
the highest office which the Court had it in its power to 
confer, ought to have satisfied him that their confidence had 
not been withdrawn. 

But Metcalfe was not satisfied ; so he forthwith sent in his 
resignation, and prepared to return to England. The letter 
which lie addressed to the Secretary of the East India Com- 
pany clearly indicated liow painfully he was hurt. ^^The 
Court,” he said in conclusion, pronounced that my letter 
Avas altogether unnecessary. With deference, I think that 
there AA^as good and sufficient reason to seek an understanding 
Avith the Court, for any onoAAho regards the approbation of his 
superior as an essential condition of his servitude. Either I 
had lost or I retained the confidence of the Court. If the 
latter Avere the case, a foAv kind Avords to that effect Avould have 
assured mo that I could continue to sciwe AAnthout discredit. 
Instead of Avhich, I receiA^e a laconic letter, taking no notice 
AAhateA^er of the sentiments expi’ossed in mine, but coiweying 
a reproof for haAung Avritten it, gh’-en in a tone Avhieh IcaA^es 
me no reason to suppose that the Court entertain the least de- 
sire for the continuance of my services. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, I must conclude — 1st, that I Avas intentionally 
disgraced AAdien I Avas passed oA^er in the nomination of a 
Governor for Madras ; 2nd, that the Court retain the senti- 
ments under Avhich that disgrace Avas purposely inflicted, and 
hence no Avish to remove the feelings AAdiich it Avas calculated 
to excite ; and 3rd, that your letter of the 15th of April, Avitli 
reference to mine of the 22nd of August last, could only pro- 
duce the effect that it has ])roducod, and, consequently, that 
my resignation aaixs contemplated in the despatch of that letter. 
I trust that I liaAn sufficiently explained the causes Avhich 
compel me reluctantly to retire from the public service, to 
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wliicli, if 1 could liave remained with honour, I would willinoly 
have devoted the whole of my life.” 

There is no incident of Sir Cliarlcs Metcalfe’s official career 
of which I have thought so much as of this, and regarding 
which, as the result of this much tliought, I feel sucli great 
doubt and uncertainty. One of the shrewdest and most 
sagacious men whom I have ever known, with half a centuiy 
of experience of public affairs to give weight to his words, said 
to mo, with reference to this very subject, Tlie longer I live, 
tlic more convinced I am that over-sensitiveness is a fault in 
a public man;” and there is great truth in the saying. 
Another very sagacious public servant has written : With re- 
gard to hostility evinced towards a statesman behind his back, 
and ivliich comes privately to his knowledge, his best coimse 
will bo to leave it unnoticed, and not allow his knowledge of it 
to transpire.” This also I believe to be true. I am disposed, 
tlierefore, at the present time to think that it would have been 
a wiser and a more dignified course to have left the rumours 
of which I have spoken wholly unnoticed. No man could have 
afforded it better than Metcalfe ; no man could more certainly 
have lived down any temporary discredit in high places. Every 
official man — nay, every man who has much commerce with 
the world — has, in the course of his career, to contend with 
ignorance and misconception, if not with envy and malice. 
Every one, indeed, who has done anything better than his 
fe]lov^s must lay his account for this as one of the inevitable 
crosses of his life. It is better, in such a case, to bear up and 
steer right on,” supported by the conscience,” than to ’bout 
ship and go into liarbour, when the winds arc a little adverse. 
Life is too short for contests of this kind — too short even for 
explanations. Metcalfe was fully persuaded in his own mind 
that wliat he did was light ; and as the superior authorities did 
not tell him that he was wrong, I tliink that it would have 
been better if he had left unnoticed the private reports which 
reached him from England. No public servant, of any grade 
or any capadity, can expect all that he does to be approved by 
higher authority ; and if even a declared difference of opinion 
on one particular point is to afford a sufficient warrant for 
resignation of office, the public service of the country would 
be brought to a dead-lock. Nor is it to be forgotten, with 
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roforeiice to more special considerations affecting tlie individual 
ease, that this question of the liberation of the press was one 
on which the opinions of thinking men were veiy much 
divided, and that some of Metcalfe’s staunchest friends and 
warmest admirers doubted the expediency" ol‘ v"hat he had 
done, though they never ceased to rejxiso confidence in his 
general wisdom as a statesman. 

But if some infirmity wnro apparent In tliis passage of 
Metcalfe’s life, it was the infirmity of a noble mind, and it 
detracts nothing from the general admiration to which he is 
cmtitled. It arose out of what one who knew him -well, from 
the ";ery cominencemeiit of his career, dcscriliod as his very 
quick and delicate and noble sense of pul)] ic character.” Some 
years before, he said that, he was getting callous to injustice, 
and less anxious regarding the opinions of others;^ but, in 
truth, ho never ceased to bo very sensitno on the score of his 
official reputation, and very eager to repeal all assaults upon it. 
And that, not from any selfish or egotistic'al feelings, but from 
a [irevailing sense that by so doing ho was maintaining the 
dignity and the purity of the Puljhc Service. Indeed, tlie 
ofiicial sensitiveness, of which I am speaking, marks more dis- 
tinctly than anything else the groat frontuw-line between the 
old and tbe new race of public servants in India. It had be- 
come a laudalile amliition to ])ass thronah all the stages of 
otficial hie without, a stain or e\cm a repioach. 

No man over left India, carrving with him such Iwely regi'cts 
and such cordial good v ishcs from all classes of the com- 
munity. 1 can well rcantmiber the season of his departure 
ifom Calcutta. Thc^ Ih-c\sidency was unwontcdly enlivened 
by Metcalfe lialls and Metcalfe dinners, and addresses con- 
tinually ] louring in, and dejmtaiions both from English and 
Naty'C Societies. It would take much of time and much of 
sjiace to speak of all these; and I must refrain from the 
attempt to record them. But it may bo mentioned that, 
on one of those farewell festal occasions, after Metcalfe’s 
healtJi had been drunk in the ordinary way, as a statesman 

“ I am callous lo such in- make me Jiidividuallv less liable to 

aistice Mv expeiiencu at TTvderabad annoc ance, bv makmi; me less anxious 

has taiit-lit me some useful lessons , and lei^aidim' the opimons of others” 

though It ^ives me a woise opinion of Bhnrfpo} e, Feb , 
human mitiue than I had hefoie, it ^mII 
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wlio had conferred great benefits upon the country, and a 
member of society beloved by all who had come within the 
circle of his genial influence, another toast was given in the 
words Charles Metcalfe, the soldier of Deeg.” Tiie story of 
the little stormer,” then but slightly known, was told, and 
well told; and the military enthusiasm of the many officers 
there present was roused to the highest pitch. I shall never 
forget the applause of the assembly which greeted this unex- 
pected tribute to the completeness of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
character. Ah that gay assemblage in the Town-hall of 
Calcutta rose to him, with a common movement, as though 
there had been but one heart among tliem all, and many an 
eye glistened as women waved their handlcerchiefs and men 
clapped their hands — and every one present thought how 
much he was loved. 


During his tenure of these several offices in the Supreme 
Go^'crnmont of India, Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote many very 
important State papers, officially known as Minutes,” which 
were alwaj^s respectfully received by his colleagues, and very 
often influenced their opinions in the right direction. In 
other shapes, too, he sometimes recorded his views ; and a 
large selection from his papers has been laid before the world. 
They are distinguished by a remarkable amount of sagacious 
common sense, conveyed in most lucid English. I do not 
know a better example of a thoroughly good official style. 
There was in all he wrote a directness of purpose, a trans- 
parent sincerity, which won the admiration of the reader, if 
it did not convince his judgment. To say that he was with- 
out his own particular prejudices would be almost to say that 
he was perfect. In many respects he was before his age ; 
but there were some points with respect to which he was 
behind it. He demonstrated, in the most convincing manner, 
the earnestness of his desire to advance the moral progress of 
the people of India ; but it does not appear that he had much 
spnpathy with the efforts which were being made to advance 
the material progress of the country. He could clearly see 
what were the benefits to be derived from the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the subjects of the British Government in India ; 
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but lie was sceptical regarding the profit to be drawn from 
the improYcment of internal and external eonimimications of 
the countiy, by means of good roads, and steam vessels to and 
from England. It puzzled many people at the tiinc, and, 
doubtless, it has puzzled many since, to unclerstand how one, 
who had been among the first to recommend the free admis- 
sion of European settlers into England, should have under- 
valued such material aids to the promotion r)f European 
enterprise. 

There was another point upon wliich he held opinions dif- 
fering from those of the majority of his cotemporarios ; but 
Time has revealed that if ho stood alone, in this respect, he 
stood alone in his wisdom. He often spoke and wrote of the 
insecurity of our British Empire in India, and predicted that 
it would some day be imperilled, if not overthrown, by our 
own Native Arm}''. He ex[)ressod himself ■\'ery strongly in 
conversation on this subject, sometimes saying that we were 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder and never knew when it 
would explode, and at others declaring (hat we shoidd wake 
up some morning and find that we had lost India. Ho based 
liis opinion on such arguments as the following : Our hold 
is so precarious, that a very little mismanagement might ac- 
com])lish our expulsion ; and the course of events may bo of 
itself sufficient, without any mismanagement. We are, to 
appearance, more ])Owerful in India now than we ever were. 
Nevertheless, our downfal may be short work ; when it com- 
mences, it will, probabl}', be rapid, and the world will wonder 
more at the suddenness with which our immense empire may 
vanish, than it lias done at the surprising conquest that wo 
have achieved. The cause of this precariousness is that our 
power does not rest on actual strength, but upon impression. 
Our whole real strength is in the few European regiments, 
speaking comparatively, that arc scattered singly over the 
■\^ast space of subjuga-ted India. That is the only portion of 
our soldiery whoso hearts are with us, and whoso constancy 
can bo relied on in the hour of trial. All our native esta- 
blishments, military and civil, are the followers of fortune ; 
they serve us for their livelihood, and generally serve us 
weil From a sense of what is due to the hand that feeds 
them — which is one of the virtues that they most extol — they 
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may often display fidelity under trying circumstances ; but in 
tlieir inward feelings they partake more or less of the uni- 
versal disaffection which prevails against us, not from liad 
governmentj but from natural and irresistible antipath}' ; and 
were the wind to change — ^to use a native expression — and to 
set in steadily against us^ we could not expect that their sense 
of honour, although there might be splendid instances of de- 
votion, would keep the mass on our side in opposition to the 
common feeling which, with one view, might for a time unite 
all India from one end to the other. Empires grow old, 
decay, and perisli. Ours in India can hardly be called old, 
but seems destined to be short lived. We appear to have 
passed the brilliancy and vigour of our youth, and it may be 
that we have reached a premature old ago. We have ceased 
to bo the wonder that wo were to the natives ; the charm 
which once encompassed us has boon dissohod, and our sub- 
jects luu'c had time to incpiire why they have 1icon subdued. 
The consequences of the inquiry may appear hereafter. If 
these speculations arc not devoid of foundation, they are 
useful in di\'erting our minds to the eontcm])lation of tlie 
real nature of our power, and in prcA'cnting a dehish o belief 
of its im])regnal)ility. Our greatest danger is not from a 
Eussian power, but from the fading of the impression of our 
invincibility fr’om the minds of the native inhabitants of India. 
The disaffection which would root us out abundantly exists ; 
the concurrence of circumstances sufficient to call it into 
general action may at any time happen.”'^' And again: 

Some say that our empire in India rests on opinion, others 
on main force. It, in fact, dc|;)cnds on both. We could not 
keep the country by opinion, if we had not a considerable 
force ; and no f(U*ce that we could pay would be sufficient, if 
it were not aided by the opinion of our invincibility. Our 
force does not operate so much by its actual strength as by 
the imjircssion which it produces, and that impression is the 
opinion by which wo hold India. Internal insurrection, 
therefore, is one of the greatest of our dangers, or, rather, 

* This is part of a paper wiitten m nties on questions of Indian govern- 
reply to some questions propoimded in ment. Whether this paper was evei 
England at the time of the Pailiament- officially sent in I do not know. It does 
ary Inquiries o-f 1832-33, and submitted not appear m the printed replies to these 
by Government to the piincipal autho- questions m the pailianaentaiy papeis. 
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becomes so wlieii tlic moans of qiieHiiiii: it are at a distance. 
It is easy to decide it, because iiiNuri>oiits may not liave tlie 
liorse, foot, and artillery of a regular army; but it becomes 
serious if tve liavo not iboso materials at band. Nothing 
can be a stronger proof of our weakness in the absence of a 
niilitar} force, e\mi when it is not tar removed, than the 
history of such insurrections as have occurred. The civil 
power, and all semblance of the existence of our gov^ernmeiit, 
arc instantly swept away by tlie torrent.” 

But altliougli Sir Charles Metcalfe believed that the per- 
manent fidelity of the Hepoy army could not be relied upon, 
lie admitted that the native soldiery were in many respects 
worthy of admiration, and that it was our policy to maintain 
large bodies of them, as wo could not turn the whole of 
India into a great European garrison. The late Governor- 
General,” ^ he wrote, condemns our Indian army, in a 
sweeping sentonec, as l3cing the most expensive and least 
efficient in the world. If it were so, lunv should we be liero ? 
Is it no proof of efficiency that it has concpiercd all India? 
Is it no })roof of efficiency that India is more iiidnnrsally 
tranquil, owing to our Indian army, than it ever was under 
any nati\o Government or Governments that we rcaid of? If 
our Indian army he so expensive, why do we not employ 
European troops alone to maintain India ^ Why lait be- 
cause Eiirojioans arc so much mor(‘ oxpcnsiA'o that wo could 
not pay a sufficient niimlicr If our Indian ariuv he so ineffi- 
cient, why do we incur the ex]>eiiso of making soldiers of the 
natives? Why do wo not eiitertaiu the same number of un- 
disciplined people, who would cost inudi less? Why, hut 
because then we slioiild lose the couiitx'y from the ineffieioiicy 
of our native force ? If, therefore, the Indian army lie pre- 
ferable to a European force, on account of its cheapness, and 
to other native troops on account of its efficiency; if we 
cannot siihstitiite any other force cheaper and more efficient, 
how can it justly lie said to be the most expensive and least 
efficient army in the world? It enables us to conquer and 
keep India. If it performs well every duty required of it, 
hard work in quarters, good service in the field, how can it 
1)0 subject to the imputation of inefficiency? The proof of its 
* Loid William Bontiiick. 
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1837. cheapness and of its eiEciency is, that we cannot substitute any 
other description of force at once so cheap and so efficient.” 

It was doubtful, in those days, whether India could affnxl 
to maintain a permanent European force of thirty thousand 
men. Sir Charles Metcalfe felt this very strongly; but he 
could see no other element of safety than the presence of our 
English regiments, unless our national manhood should take 
root in the sod by the agency of extensive colonisation. 

Considering,” he said, the possible disaffection of our 
native army as our only internal danger, and the want of 
ph}^sical strength and moral energy as rendering them unable 
to contend with a European enemy, his Lordship proposes that 
the European porti(jn of our army should be one-fourth, and 
eventually onc-third, in proportion to the strength of our 
native army. Ho considers this as requiring a force of thirty 
thousand Europeans in India, In the expediency of having 
at least this force of Em-opeans, even in ordinary times, I 
entirely concur ; that is, if we can pay them. But the limit 
to this, and every other part of our force, must be regulated 
by our means. If wo attempted to fix it according to our 
wants, wo should soon be without the means of maintaining 
any army. Thirty thousand European troops would be vastly 
inadequate for the purpose of meeting the imagined Eussian 
invasion, for we should more require European troops in the 
interior of India at that time than at any other. To have our 
army on a footing calculated for that eyeiit is impossible. Our 
army cannot well be greater than it is, owing to want of 
means. It cannot well be less, owing to our other wants. 
Such as it is in extent, it is our duty to make it as efficient as 
we can, with or without the prospect of a Eussian invasion ; 
and this is the only way in which we can prepare for that or 
any other distant and uncertain crisis. On the approach of 
such an event we must have reinforcements of European 
troops from England to any amount required, and we must 
increase our native force according to the exigency of the 
time. We could not long exist in a state of adequate pre- 
paration, as we should be utterly ruined by the expense.” 

I may give one more extract from his official papers — it 
was written when he was Lieutenant- Grovernor of the Horth- 
Westem Provinces — showing the just and generous senti- 
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incuts 'SA'itli ^yllicli lie luldrcssed liimsclf to tlio conslcloratlon 
of our relations witli the Native States of India: ^SSovcral 
questions/’ lie ‘said, ^4iavc lately occurred, in wliieli our 
interests and those of other powers and indnidiials arc at 
variance, and in the decision of which we arc likely to be 
biased by regard for our own benefit, unless we enicn’ with a 
liberal spirit into the claims and feelings of others, and make 
justice alone the guide of our conduct. ...» In all these 
cases, the right on our paid to come to the decision a]>parently 
most beneficial for our own interests, seems to mo to be 
doubtful. Had our right been clear, I should be far from 
having any desire to suggest its relinquishment. But when 
the right is doubtful, when we are to be judges in our oum 
cause, when, from our pouter, there is little or no probabdity 
of any resistance to our decision, it behoAUs us, I conceixe, to 
bo very careful lest wo should be unjustly biased in our own 
favoim, and to bo liberal only in examining the claims and 
pretensions of other parties. The Christian jweccpt, ^ Do as 
you would bo done by,’ must be right in politics as well as in 
private life ; and even in a self-interested view wc should, I 
believe, gain more by the credit of being just and liberal to 
others, than by using our power to appropriate to oursclw^s 
everything to which wo could advance an}- doubt liil ])rc- 
tension. ” 


So Metcalfe returned to England, in the early [mrl of 1838, 
after an absence of thirty-eight years. He had no thought ^d' 
any further employment in the public service, except that 
which might be entailed upon him by the necessities of a scat 
in Parliament. He had an abundance of the worlcFs 'voaltli ; 
he was unmarried ; and he had done so much work that ho 
might well content himself to be idle at tlie close of his life. 
Moreover, there was another and an all-sufficient reason 
why he should seek this autumnal repose. He had in India 
enjoyed bettor health than the majority of his countrymen, 
although he had taken no especial pains to preserve it. He 
had worked hard ; ho had lived wmll ; and he had not resorted 
very freely to the great prophylactic agencies of air and ex- 
ercise. Still, a naturally robust constitution had carried him. 
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1‘^38 tliroiigli nearly forty years of unbroken work beneatli an 
Indian sun. But tlie seeds of a painfnl and a fatal disease 
had been sown — at what precise time cannot be declared ; but 
the first apparent symptoms manifested themselves at Calcutta^ 
when a friend one day called his attention to a drop of blood 
on his cheek. It was the first discernible sign of a malignant 
cancer, which was to eat into his life and make existence a 
protracted agony. From that day there was perceptible an 
angry appearance of the skin. But the progress of the malady 
was so gradual, and it was attended witli so little uneasiness, 
that neither did Metcalfe consult a medical })raetitionGr, nor 
did the ailment attract the notice of the professional adviser 
who attended him. But, at the latter end of 1837, the malady 
had increased so much that he thought it necessary to take 
advice ; the treatment was not effective, and soon afterwards 
Metcalfe returned to England. There he consulted Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, who prescribed for him, but without effect. 
There was, however, little pain, although the disease had 
assumed the shape of a decided ulcerous affection of the 
check; and so Metcalfe allowed time to pass, and neglected 
the complaint until no human agency could arrest it. 

Of this sad story I must presently write more in detail. 
Meanwhile, Sir Charles Metcalfe is at Fern Hill, the paternal 
estate in Berkshire, which he had inherited from his elder 
brother. It had been his for a quarter of a century, and its 
revenues had been carefully nursed; for Metcalfe’s official 
salary had been always more than enough for his uses, not- 
withstanding his overflowing hospitality and the unfailing 
cheorfuhiGSS of his giAung. So he found himself a Avcll-to-do 
country gentleman, and liaAobig carried home all his Indian 
hospitality, he soon filled his house Avith relatives and friends. 
But it Avas a A^ory unsatisfactory state of life. He Avas alone 
in a croAvd ; uncomfortable in the midst of luxury ; poor 
though surrounded by all that Avealth could purchase ; and 
always in a hurry AAnthout having anjffhing to do. Liberal as 
he Avas, and accustomed to a profuse style of living, he was 
appalled by the extraA^agance of the servants’ hall, and often 
longed for the self-supporting, rice-eating Khitmudgars and 
Bearers of the old time. Many } ears before, in his preAusions 
of English life, he anticipateil tins state of things, and declared 
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that lie would wrestle against it. Ho found it oven worse than 
lie expected, and he soon set Ids face against it.. Ho had not 
been many months in England, when ho wrote to Mrs. Monsoii : 

I have made up my mind to part with Fern Hill when ever 
I can make an arrangement for it to my satist'action. My 
reasons for quitting are these: Firstly, the expense of li\niig 
hero is too great; there being, in my opinion, more satishu*- 
tory and better uses for what income I luu'o than spending it 
all on the mere eating and drinking of a large house and esta- 
blishment. Secondly, the life is not suited to my disposition. 

I should like greater quiet and retirement, and the occasional 
enjoyment of aftectionate society as a ticat. A continual and 
incessant succession of company is too much for me. Thirdly, 
the only remedy is flight ; for neither can I i*oduc‘o my esta- 
blishment while I live in this house, nor can I shut my doors 
whilst I have accommodation for friends. Elsewliorc, if 1 
continue a private man, I can be more retired ; and retirement 
is best suited to my nature. Elsewhere I could live, I think, 
with sufficient hospitality on a fourth of what T should spend 
here, and as I have no desire to hoard, the ditrerenco imi}% I 
trust, be made more licneficial to others than it can 1)0 whilst 
wasted on a lazy, discontented establishment, li* I go into 
Parliament, which I shall do, if I Iuhc an opportunity, the 
only alteration in my piescnt plans will ]>e, that I must reside 
for so'sen or eight months in London, and so far deprive myself 
of retirement for the sake ol‘ public duty.’'- 25, 

1839.] 

For many years this scat in ParliaiiKmt had been one of liis Thoufthts of 
most cherished day-dreams. Put mjAvthat all outward circuni- t'-irliament. 
stances seemed to place it witliin his reach, in\s'ard obstacles 
arose to retard his possession of the jirizo. The sensiti\ ciiess 
and delicacy of his nature caused him to revolt against the 
ordinary moans b}" which cnti*anco to the great assembl}'^ of 
the nation is obtained. He would neither buy nor beg a seat. 

Briber}^ was repugnant, and canvassing was distasteful, to him. 

His more expcnoncod friends, theroforo, assured him that 
small and largo constituencies were equally beyond his reach. 

He, however, was content to wait. The opportunity of drift- 
ing into Parliament blamelessly and pleasantly might some 
day arise. Meanwhile, lie could familiarise himself with the 
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1839 . details of European politics, and, by maturing liis opinions on 
all tlio great questions of the day, strengthen his chance of 
some day realising the aspirations of the Eton cloisters and 
charming a listening Senate. His convictions were mostly 
those of advanced liljcralism. Ho vais against the finality of 
the Eeform Bill ; he was eager for the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
for the overthrow of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, and for 
the abolition of Church-rates. Ho inclined towards Yote by 
Ballot, Short Parliaments, and the exclusion of the Bishops from 
the House of Lords. The more he thought of these changes, 
the more he vairmed towards them, and at last his enthusiasm 
broke out in a pam]dilet entitled Frienclli/ Advice to Conserva- 
tives^ in which these views were expounded. But it was not 
decreed that he should ever stand forth to head a parly 
struggling for liberty,” in any other than this literary conflict.’^ 
The Jamaica For sooii a ucw and undreamt-of field of public serxdco lay 
appointment. c;,tretched before him, and he was invited to occupy it by the 
I'csponsible rulers of the land. Rumour had, ever since his re- 
turn to England, been *\nry busy with his name. He had boon 
assigned to all sorts of places and appointments, likely and 
unlikely; but now there was some solid foundation for the 
story of his re-employment. Those who have sent me to 
Paris or to Ireland,” ho wrote to Mrs. Monson, seem to 
have been wrong, for the Almighty ruler of all things seems 
to have ordained that I am to go to Jamaica. Who would 
have thought of such a destination ? This proposal has been 
made to me, most unexpectedly, of course, on my part, by 
Lord Hormanby, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the 
post being one of honour, owing to the difi&cultics at present 
besetting it, and the prospect of rendering important service, 
I have considered it a public duty to undertake the charge, 
and liave accepted it without a moment’s hesitation. I have 
risen in the East, and must set in the West. It is a curious 
dcstm}^” To what immediate influences the Indian civilian 
owed his nomination to a post in tlie other hemisphere is not 
very apparent ; but I am inclined to tliink that the nomination 
is, in ])art at least, attributable to the strong language of ad- 

He was very nearly presenting favour, but who died before he could 
himself to the electors of Glasgow in vacate the seat. Befoie this event oc- 
placeof his friend Lord WiUiam Ben- curred, Metcalfe’s mmd had been diverted 
tinck, who wished to resign in his to other objects. 
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miration in wliicli Lord William Bontinck had wriitGii of liis 
some-time colleague to the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. 

iSTo man,” he wrote, at the close of a glowing appeal in his 
friend’s favour,’' has shown greater rectitude of conduct or 

more indcjiciidenco of mind We served together for 

nearly seven years. His behaviour to me was of the noblest 
kind. He never cavilled upon a trifle, and never yielded to 
me on a point of importance.” 

"W^ith what feelings Metcalfe regarded the appointment 
may lie further gathered from what he wrote of it to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, avIio had laid the foundation of his own 
fame, as an assistant to Metcalfe at Delhi : The possibility 
of serving in the West Indies never entered into my imagina- 
tion. Neither liad I any desire to quit England. The mode 
in which I was ambitious of devoting my humble services to 
the country was as an independent Member of Parliament, 
and it was my intention to embrace any good opportunity of 
seating myself there. In cveiy other respect I longed for re- 
tirement, and was bent on arrangements for securing it in a 
greater degree than I had previously found practicable. While 
in this mind, and with these views, I was surprised by a pro- 
posal to undertake the government of Jamaica, and assented 
without a moment's hesitation, for tlierc was a ])nblic duty of 
iuqiortancG to 1)0 performed, and we are bound, I conceive, to 
make ourselves useful to our country whenever a pros])Ccl of 
being so presents itself. If I succeed in reconciling that 
valuable colony to the mother country, and promoting the 
welfiire of both, I shall be gratified. The attempt will bo a 
labour of love. If I fail, I shall have the consolation of 
liaAing devoted myself licartily to the task, and can again 
seek the retirement which, with reference exclusively to my 
own ease and comfort, I prefer to anytliing else. I presume 
that you mean to return to India, and I shall be glad to find 
that your benevolent zeal and distinguished talent are again 
at work in that important field. The immense strides which 
wo have recently taken in our political arrangements and 
military exertions will either raise oin power greatly beyond 
its former pitch, or by causing our expenses to exceed our I’o- 

^ It was wiitten with leference to the question of Bletcalfe’s hheiatiun of the 
Indian Pi ess. 
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soiireesj will make it more precarious than ever. In either 
case our country will retj[uiro the best exciiions of its ablest 
sci\'ants, and your future career, I doubt not, will bo even 
more distinouished than your jiast.” 

Congratulations most cordial, and expressions of pleasure 
most sincere, poured in u])on Metcalfe from all quarters before 
lie took Ills dejuirture for the West Indian island. But there 
vas not one, })erha.])s, vliich more rejoiced his heart than that 
y liiCi he recch cd from his old master — from the statesman 
at yhose feet he had leaint the lirst lessons of official life. 
And no one lejoiccd inoie than Loid AVellesley in the eleva- 
tion of his ibrmer pupil. It is a matter,” lie wrote, *^^0! 
cordial jo}- and aifectionate pride to mo to witness the eleva- 
tion of a poisonagc yho.se great talents and virtues have been 
cultivated under my anxious care, and diiectcd by my hand 
to the public service in India ; where, having filled the first 
station in the Govianmeni of that vast emjiire vith universal 
applause, his merits and exalted reputation have recommended 
him to his Sovereign and his country as the man best qua- 
lified to consummate the noblest work of humanity, justice, 
and piety ever attempted by any State since the foundation of 
chilised society. You have been called to this great charge 
by the free, unsolicited clioicc of your Sovereign ; and that 
choice is the universal subject of approbation by the voice of 
her whole people : no appointment ever received an equal 
share of applause. In a letter which I had the honour of 
receiving from you, and which is published in my Indian 
despatches, you arc pleased to say that you were educated in 
my school, and that it was the school of virtue, integrity, and 
honour. That school has produced much good fruit for the 
servi(‘o of India. You arc one of the most distinguished of 
that produce, and in }our example it is a high satisfaction to 
me to ol)scr\'e that the benefits of my institution are now 
cxiiauled beyond the limits of that einphe for whose good 
government it Avas founded.” ■ 

^ yath what aflettioiiate tenacity another of his oflicial pnpihs — which I 
Lord AVelle.sley chiniUi to these old me- lia\ e insei ted in the Ap]ienclix, in plea- 
moiics of the College of Foil William sant illusliation of the development of 
is lendeied still moie a])parent by his the Indian services, 
later correspondence with Mr Raylcy — 
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In AuOTst, 1839, Sir Charles Metcalfe embarked for Kin^- 1839. 
ston, and on the 21st of September he assumed charge of the 
Government of Jamaica. There were many difficult pro- 
blems to solve, for the emancipation of the blacks had pro- 
duced a groat social and industrial revolution ; and the transi- 
tion-state, which had arisen, rocpiired very cai-efid and adroit 
inanagomcnt. But he used to say that the work of govorn- 
inont V onid be easy and pleasant to him if it vnro not for the 
Baptist missionaries. He had not been long in the island 
before a leading minister of that persuasion declared openly 
that, though their now governor hojied to find Jamaica a bed 
of roses, they would take care that every rose should have its 
thorns. On my taking charge of the Government,” wrote 
Metcalfe, the coiuso which I laid down for myself was to 
conciliate all parties, and by the aid of all parties to promote 
the hap])iness and welfare of Jamaica. I have reason to believe 
tliat I have succeeded, with the exception of the Baptist mis- 

sionarj’’ paity I have naturally asked mj'self why, 

having apparently succeeded in conciliating all parties, I have 
failed with respect to that of the Baptist missionaries? I have 
conducted myself towards them as I have towards every otlior 
denomination of Christian ministers in the island. I have 
subscribed with the same readiness to their chapels and schools 
whGne\nr I have had an o})portunit} . I have not allowed the 
opinions which I have 1 ice ii forced to entertain of their political 
proceedings i,o influence my behaviour or demeanour towards 
them.” Ho was driven, therefore, rehictanily io conclude, 
that the obstacle to his succ'css witli this iiarticular section of 
the community lay in the catholicity of his bene^x)lGnce. He 
loved all men, all races, all classes. Ho had, during nearly the 
whole of his adult life, been familiar with dusky faces, and had 
been ever kindly disposed towards people 'vuilgarly described 
as of black blood.” His lieart was as open towards the 
negro population as towards any other class of her Majesty’s 
subjects in the West Indies ; but he could not bring himself 
to straiten his sympathies in such a manner as to refuse to tlie 
wliitc man the hand of brotherhood that he extended to the 
black. He knew that the latter liad once belonged to a down- 
trodden race, and that it would take years of generous kind- 
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1839. ness to compensate tlicni for all tlic injuries which they had 
home ; hut ho hclicYod that the best means of ensuring for 
them this generous kindness was to narrow the gulf between 
the two races — not to keep alive all animosities, old incmories 
of past wrong. But this wise and truly Christian policy was 
distasteful to the Christians of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Metcalfe tried to inculcate the forgiveness of injuries and the 
extension of brotherly love between the black and the white 
races. But the Baptists taught other lessons ; and a quarter 
of a century afterwards their bloody instructions rctiuiicd 
to plague the inventor.”^ 

Whilst Sir Charles Metcalfe was governing Jamaica, there 
was a change of goAmuunent at homo. A Conservative 
ministry was established in Dowuing-street. Lord Stanley 
(as I write, Lord Derby) passed into the Colonial Office ; but 
Metcalfe, though a high-pressure liberal, was not sufficiently 
a party man to be at all disturbed by the change. If ho could 
observe any difference of policy, it was in a more catholic ap- 
prehension of the situation, and a more generous support of 
the opinions he had expressed, and the line of conduct lie 
had desired to follow. Lord Stanley himself had, ministe- 
rially, emancipated the blacks of the West Indies. He was 
not likely to close his heart against the emancipated race ; but 
ho was far too good and wise to take a limited, one-sided view 
of the obligations of humanity in such a crisis, and to think 
that the duties of the parent State were confined to the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the coloured population of tbe 
colony. When, therefore. Sir Charles Metcalfe thought that 
the time had come when he might consistently lay down the 
reins of government, ho was very anxious that it should not 
be thought that the change of Go-\’-ernmont had caused him to 
hasten tlic day of his retirement. I have given notice to the 
new ministers,” he wrote in November,^ 1841, ^Hhat I may 
soon send in my resignation, in order that tliey may be pre- 
pared for it, and look about for my successor. I have done 

I gladly bicak off here from the in India (including the veneiahle Dr. 
pursuit of a painful subject. But it Carey), and among the farewell ad- 
ought to be stated that Metcalfe carried di esses he had leceived at Agya was one 
with him to Jamaica very btiong pie- from the Baptist missionaries, thanking 
possessions m favoui of the iTaptist him for the countenance he had always 
missionaiies. He had known many afforded them 
eminent membcis of that commumoii 
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tills in a maimer wliieli Mill preelutle tlio idea that tlie elumgo 
of ministiy is tlic eaiisc of my retiiement., tlierc being no 
reason for putting it on any ground Imt the true one, ^^luell is 
that, liamng done Avliat I eann^, to do — by wliieli I mean tbe 
reconcdiation oftlic colony with the mot liei country — I see no 
necessity tor staying any longorf' So Metcalfe prepared Inin- 
self to ridurn to England, well satisfied tliat lie bad not 
laboured in vain. Wliat be did in tbe West Indian colony bas 
been ilnis comprebensively described by himself : When/'’ he 
wrote 111 tbe letter to tbe Colonial Secretary referred to above, 
“ the offer of tbe Governorship of this island and its depen- 
dencies was conveyed i o me, my only inducement in accepting 
it was the hope of rendering some service to my country by 
becoming instrumental in the reconciliation oi‘ the colony to 
the mother country. That object was accomplished soon after 
my arrival by the good sense and good feebngof tlu^ colonists, 
who readily and (cordially mot the conciliator}' dls])C)sitlon 
■which it was my duty to evince towards tlunn, Tbe next 
subject which attracted my attention was tlu‘ un satis fictory 
leeling of tlie labouring pojnilation towards ibeir tanplovers. 
This bas naiiirally subsided inio a slate more c()nsislent with 
the relations of tlui jiariies, and llien^ is no longia- any ground 
ol‘ a-iixiGy on that a,c*('onnt. GUkt dissiaisions in tla^ eom- 
miniity, wliieli grew out of ili(‘ preceding eireumsi ances, liav(‘ 
eithei entirely or in a gn^at d(‘gr<‘<‘ ceased, and ordiu' and 
barmoii}', with (‘xeeptioiw vhieli will occasionally occur in 
every state oi* society, may he said to ])ie\ai].'" 

Ill the following May, a siiccessoi liaving binm a])p()iiitcHl in 
tlic person of Lord Elgin, 8 ir Charles Midcalft^, amidst a 
perfect shower of w'arm-hearted valedictory addresses, eni- 
harked again for the mother (‘ountr}'. When he a,rrived in 
England, the malady of which 1 lia\es])oken ba,d grown upon 
liim; lie suffered much pain; and it was bis first care now to 

* ] (1(» iii)t piofc‘ss, In tills a( fount oi tlu' Eiii'lisli solduu, espotialU" in lespec't 
ceitam olhcers ot the (East) Indian ol lus location on the hill cuuntiy. In 
Sen i( es, to ij;ive a just nariati\c* ot this j;oo<l w oi L Sa William Gomm, who 
Metcille’s West Indian, or ot his suh- (ommanded the troops, -went hand in 
sequent Canadian adiminstration 1 l^and with him — neithei leading and 
may, honevei, mention liere, in illiis- neither follo\\ mg. Pei haps, m a former 
tuition of the militaiy instincts of ■which record ol this, I did not siilHciently ac- 
J have hetoie spoken, that lie devoted knowledge the obligations of humanity 
himself verv assiduously to the im- to Sir William Gomm 
luoveiiumt ot the sanitary condition of 
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1842 obtain the best surgical and medical advice. So bo sent at 
once for his old Calcutta friend and professional adviser, Mr, 
Martin,^ who went into consultation on the subject with Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Keate. The ulcerous affection of 
the cheek had been much increased by the climate of Jamaica, 
with its attendant plague of flies, and perhaps by unskilful 
treatment. But his letters to England had made no mention 

o 

of the complaint, and he had generally said that he was in ex- 
cellent health. It was now clearly a most formidable disorder, 
and only to bo combated by remedies of a most painful cha- 
racter. The diseased part, it was thought, might be cut out 
with the knife, or burnt out with caustic. The latter mode of 
treatment vas finally approved. Metcalfe was told that it 
might destroy the chock through and through but he only 
answered, Whatever you determine shall be done at once.” 
So the caustic was applied. The agony was intense, but he 
bore it without a murmur. His quiet endurance of pain was 
something, indeed, almost marvellous. 

The success of the operation was greater even than was ex- 
pected. The sufferer was removed to Norwood for quiet and 
country air, and he wrote thence that the diseased part looked 
better than it had done for many years, but that there was no 
certainty of a permanent cure. From Norwood he went to 
Devonshire, where a country-house had been taken for him 
near Honiton, and where he remained for some time in the 
enjoyment of the affectionate society of his sister, Mrs. Smythe. 
But in the beginning of the new year he was roused from the 
tranquil pleasures of his comitry life by reports that it was the 
intention of Sir Robert Peel’s Government to invite him to 
proceed as Governor- General to Canada. At first he laughed 
at the credulity of his friends who wrote to him on the sub- 
ject. I have no more idea of going to Canada,” he wrote 

to Mr. Ross Mangles, than of flying in the air The 

only thing that I have the least inclination for is a seat in 
Parliament, of which, in the j^resent predominance of Toryism 
among the constituencies, there is no chance for a man who is 
for the Abolition of the Corn-laws, Vote by Ballot, Extension 
of the Suffrage, Amelioration of the Poor-laws for the benefit 
of the poor, equal rights to all sects of Christians in matters 

* l!^ow Sir James Ranald Martin, 
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of religion, and equal rigbts to all men in civil matters, and 1842. 
eveiytliing else that to Ins understanding seems just and 
riglit — and at the same time is totally disqualified to bo a 
demagogue — slirniks like a sensitive i)lant from public meet- 
ings, and cannot bear to bo diawii from close retirement, 
except by vdiat comes in tlie shape of real or fancied duty to 
his country.” But little as lie thouglit of it at that time, the 
claims of dut\^ v^ere even then about to withdraw him from his 
retirement. Two days after these lines were written, the in- 
vitation to jmoceed to Canada reached liim at Deer Park. 

Tlie letter j)roposing the arrangement was playfully, but 
only too truly, described as Lord Stanley’s fatal missive.’’’ 

Sir Charles Metcalfe went to Canada as he went to Jamaica, 
because he believed that it was liis duty to go ; but the arms 
of death were aiyund him as lie embarked. 

Into the history of the troubled politics of Canada at that 1843. 
time it would be beyond the scope of this Memoir to enter in Oei^ieniiship^Jf 
detail. To Metcalfe everything was new and strange. There Canada, 
were many perplexing problems, the solution of which was 
bej^ond the range of his forty years’ experience of public life. 

He liad for the first time to cope with all the difficulties and 
embarrassments of Government by Party — or, in other words, 
by a Parliamentary majority — and witli the complications 
arising from a conflict of nationalities in a singularly varied 
population. Ho found, not much to liis surpiise, that as the 
representative of the monarchical piinciplo of the constitution, 
ho was ex])ectod to sufter himself to dwindle down into a mere 
cypher. But he believed that to consent to this would be to 
abandon his duty to his sovereign. To the question at 
issue,” he wrote to an old friend and fellow-collegian, ^Svhicli 
is, whether the Go^^emor is to be in some degree what his title 
imports, or a mere tool in the hands of the party that can ob- 
tain a majority in the representative body, I am, I conceive, 

^vir Justus,’ and I certainly mean to be ‘ tenax propositi,’ and 
hope si fractiis illabatur orbis, impavidnm ferieiit ruinav’ ” 

To another old Indian friend he wrote : Fancy such a state of 
things in India, with a Mahomedan Assembly, and you will 
have some notion of my position. On a distinct demand from 
the Council for stipulations which would have reduced me to 
a nonentity, I refused. They instantly resigned, and were 

2 G 2 
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1843—44, supported 1)y tlie House of Assembly. Since then T liave not 
been able to form a Council likely to carry a imijorit}^ I liaA^e 
now to strive to obtain a majority in tlie present Parliament. 
If I fail ill tliat, I must dissolve and try a now one. I do not 
knoAV that 1 shall have a better chance in that ; and if I fail 
then, still I cannot submit, for that would be to surrender the 
Queen’s Government into the hands of rebels, and to become 
myself their ignominious tool. I know not what the end ayIII 
be. The only thing certain is that I cannot yield.” A dis- 
solution Avas imminent. His enemies raged fuiiously against 
him. They assailed him Avlth bitterness, AAdiich manifested 
itself in all shapes, from the light language of ridicule to that 
of vehement indignation. Some called him Old Square- 
toes” and Charles tlie Simple.” Others denounced him as a 
designing despot and an unscrupulous tyrant. The crisis Avas 
noAv upon him. An old and dear friend, of Avhom much 
has been said in this volume, had Avrittcii to him from his 
quiet chambers in the Albany, saying : If you think only 
of your OAvn comfort and content, or AA^cre convinced that 
you Avere past more useful employment, you might enjoy your 
repose Avith as good a conscience as I do ; but if I had the 
energy and ability to fill such a place as yours, I Avould not 
give the few months of your approaching crisis for a hundred 
years of unprofitable engagement.” 

Ho man knew Charles Metcalfe better than Mounstuart 
Elphinstone — no man Avas more capable of reading and appre- 
ciating his character in all its finest shades and most subtle 
comliinations. When Mr. Gibbon Wakefield Avroto that re- 
markable pamphlet on the crisis in Canada, in Avhich there 
appeared an elaborate portrait of the GoAxrnor- General, 
liighly commendatory of his Avonderful patience and endu- 
rance, his almost saint-like temper and his constant cheer- 
fulness under the Avorst trials and provocations, * l3ut in Avhicli 
some doubt Avas expressed as to AAdiether the gentleness of his 
nature did not cause him to be sometimes regardless of .the 

The lollowiiig passage is woitliy of and lightness of heart in the midst of 
quotation- “ I never witnessed such pa- trouble enough to piovoke a samt or 
tieiice undei piovocation. I am speak- make a strong man ilL To those who, 
ing now of what I saw myself, and like me, have seen thiee Governors ot 
could not have believed without seeing. Canada liteially woiried to death, this 
It was not merely quiet endurance, but was a glorious spectacle,” 
a constant good-humoured cheerfulness 
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duty of iiplioldiiii; liis ]jcrs()iia] and ofliolal di<j;nity 5 Mr. 1843—11 
Elpliinstone wrote to a trieiid, wlio had scut liini the book, 
saying : You cannot o\ciratG the plcaHuio with which I see 
justice done to Mctcalic, and J am very much obliged to you 
l(jr a publication in whicli he is so tavourably spoken of. I am 
not sung liowever, that 1 can admit that full justice is done to 
limi even in it. The character given of him is admirable, 
even the part tliat seems mere panegyric shows sagacity and 
discrimination. I cannot quite agree with tlio censures, slight 
as they are. Metcalfe lias unquestionably sucli a temper 
as is seldom given to man, but ho surely is capable of in- 
dignation when there is anything to call it forth, and is not 
likely to invite ill-usage by shoeing himself wanting to his 
own dignit}'. 1 should think he was cautious, almost timid, 
in deliberating, but that he would be roused at once by ojipo- 
sition such as appeared to him factious or unreasonable. 1 
agree that he is not well cpialilied to use ilio l>ro])C‘r means for 
managing a popular governmeni., and that ho even despises 
tiio use of them ; l)ut 1 cannot admit that he does not see the 
end in view, or the relation into nliich ho yislies to liring the 
Governor and the jiopular lirauch of tlie Legislature. I think 
his neglect of the moans a misfortune. It is great weakness 
to rely on management of induiduals and parties (m which 
Lord fSydonham so much excelled) for the permaneidi su])p()it 
of a system, but it is lequisite for enabling some solid mea- 
sures to pioci^cd without interi*iij)iion. 1 think it is his ovmr- 
lating these sup[)os(‘d defects of Metcalfe's that has most led 
Mr. Wakefield to wliat I cannot but think a wrong conclu- 
sion. I cannot think that the dis])utes between tJie G-overnoi- 
Geiuu'al and his Council arc to be ascribed to mere ^ ni(*oin- 
patibiliiy of character,’ or to the parties not undorsiandiiig 
each other. Those causes, no doubt, liad their influence; but 
\yev() there not other grounds of disagreement, which no free- 
dom oi‘ communicatjon could lia\e removed? Lord ^Syden- 
liam, it appears, conccxled the responsibility of ministers ; Sir 
0. Bagot carried it into practice, l)ut in this crisis, when the 
sti'ongest and firmest hand was rcipiired to mark the boundary 
of this now distribution of power, he was incapacitated by 
sickness from undertaking that work at all. The Avliole power 
f(3ll into ihe hands of the ministiy, and Metcalfe had to re- 
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14 . conquer the most indispensable of liis rights. In such circum- 
stances, 1 doubt if any modification of characior, or any skill 
and experience in parliamentary tactics, could have averted a 
collision, and I need not say that I most fully concur with 
Mr. Wakefield in thinking that Metcalfe should have the most 
full, open, and energetic support of Government. As to the 
particular sort of support which I understood you to hint at 
(some distinguished maik of favour on the jiart of the Crown), 
liowcA^er much to be desired it is, I am atraid scarcely to be 
hoped for. A })cerage is aheady due to Metcalfe for his ser- 
vices in Jamaica, and as he has no issue, it would be a very 
moderate boon ; but Peel has from fifty to seventy applicants, 
many of vdioin rate even their public services high : he stops 
their mouths by professing a resolution not to complete the 
work of the Whigs in swamping the House of Lords ; but if 
lie once opens the door, ^ like to an entered tide they all rush 
by,’ and lea\'e room for a now inundation of claimants.” 

But rightly to understand what were the heroic constancy 
and courage of the man in the midst of all this great sea of 
trouble, e must over keep before us the fact that he was suf- 
fering almost incessant physical pain, and that a lingering and 
torturing death was before him. The cancer which was eating 
into his face had destroyed the sight of one eye, and he was 
threatened with total blindness. Ho was compelled, therefore, 
to sit ill a darkened room, and to employ an amanuensis, and 
when he ivas compelled to go abroad on public business, the 
windows of his carriage were so screened as to exclude the 
dust and the glare. Throughout the years 1843 and 1844 
tlie disease had been stcadil}^ gaining ground, in spite of all the 
ciforts and appliances of human skill. The Queen’s Govern- 
ment had sent out to CanacLa a young surgical practitioner of 
high promise, since abundantly fulfilled, recommended by Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Maitin, who wmre well acquainted 
witli the case. But neither the skill of Mr. Pollock,^ nor his 


* Mr G. D Pollock — second son of 
General Sir George Pollock, now sur- 
geon to the Prince of Wales Sir Charles 
Metcalfe thus wiote of him “I am 
moht thankful to you and Sii Benjamin 
Brodie for all your kindness, and I shall 
he obliged to you if you aviU tell him 
that 1 am very sensible of it. Mr. Pol- 


and winning m his manners , and his 
conversation, leputation, and experience 
aftord encouragement He is about to 
have a consultation -with my other doc- 
tors, and will afterwards, I conclude, 
proceed to business I shall put myself 
entirely in his hands, and abide by his 
ludament and treatment.” 
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assiclnoRS and tender ininistrationsj could avail more tliaii to 
palliate, in some small measure, tlie more painful symptoms 
of Ills malady, and by tlie end of 181-4 lie bad returned to 
England, assured tliat tlie cure of sueli a disease was ])e 3 ’‘ond 
tbe reacb of surgery or medicine. Metcallc bad by tins time 
ceased to read or A^n•itc for bimsclf. At tbe beginning of 
1845, by tbe lielp of an amanuensis, bo ga\'e tlie following 
account of bimsclf to Mr. Martin : ^^1 liavc tbree kind letters 
of yours unanswered. 8o long as I bad tbe use of my eM}s, 
I hoped tliat a day would come wben I could take up my jien 
and tbank you for tbem ; but to do tliat now I am obliged to 
borrow the aid of another band, as my right e^^o is quite blind, 
and tbe other cannot be exerted with impunity. 1 am com- 
pelled to abstain almost entirely from reading and viatlng*, 
both of which opeiations are ])erformed for me; thus much is 
in ex])lanation of my not writing to you with my own band. 
Pollock has quitted me on bis return to London. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to part with him, not only as a medical 
adviser, of whose skill and judgment I liaA^e a liigb opinion, 
and who bad acapiiied considerable cxperienc'c regarding the 
state of my eomplaiiit, but also as a most agreeable com- 
panion, in whoso society I bad great pleasure. Highly as I 
think of Pollock, I have lost all faith in chloride of zinc ; that 
powerful but destructi\e remedy has been a[)plied o\er and 
over again, Avitbout ebicacy, to the same parts of my cheek. 
The disease remains uneradicaied, and has spiead to tbe eye 
and taken away its sight. This, at least, is my opinion, 
although I am bound to hesitate in entertaining ii, as 1 am 
not sure that Pollock is satisfied of the extension of the actual 
disease to the eye ; but if it be not tlie disease which has pro- 
duced the blindness, it must bo the remedy. I am inclined, 
however, to believe that it is in reality the disease, both from 
appearances and the continual pain. The complaint ajipears 
to me to have taken possession of the whole of that side of 
the face, although the surface is not so much ulcerated as it 
has herotoforo been. I feel pain and tenderness in the head, 
above the eye and down the right side of the face as far as the 
chin, the cheek towards the nose and mouth being permanently 
swelled. I cannot open my mouth to its usual Avidth, and 
have difficulty in inserting and masticating pieces of food. 
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1845 that a perfect euro is hopeless; I am, nevertheless, in the 
hands of a doctor who is inclined to follow Pollook''s course, 
and by whose judgment I shall implicitly abide. Having no 
hope of a cure, my chief anxiety now regards my remaining 
eye, winch sympathises vso much with the other that I am not 
without fear of total blindness, which is not a comfortable 
prospect, although, if it should come, I shall consider it my 
duty to resign myself to it with cheerfulness. Under these 
circumstances you will readily imagine that I should be very 
glad if 1 could return home, both for the cliaiujc of benefit 
from the medical skill that is to bo found in tlie mctro])o]is, 
and, independently of that, for the sake of retirement and re- 
pose, Avliich arc requisite for an invalid such as J now am; 
bni, 1 cannot reconcile li to my own sense of duty to ([iiit my 
post ill the present state of alfairs in this conntrj^ I luuc no 
doubt of the generous readiucss of lier Majesty’s Gowanment 
to meet any a[)plicatioii that 1 miglit make for permission to 
return, hut I have myself no inclination to abandon tlio loyal 
portion of the community in Canada, who in the recc‘ni, crisis 
have made a nolile and successful stand in support of her 
Majesty’s Clovernmeut. Until, therefore, I see a satisfactory 
state of thirrgs so far confirmed as to afford assurarree that it 
will be lasting, notwithstarrding my departure, I shall rrot en- 
tertain arry idea of my own retirornent so long as I have bodily 
and mental health sufficient for the performance of the duties 
of my office.” 

As the year advanced his sufferings increased. In J ime he 
wrote to the same cherished correspondent : have no Iiopo 

of benefit from anything. The malady is gradually getting 
worse, although its progress from day to day is imperceptible. 
I cannot quit my post at present without the certainty of mis- 
chievous consequences, and must, therefore, perform my duty 
by remain mg vdioro I am, wliatover may he the result to my- 
self poisoiially.” 13ut, although ho wrote thus to one who, 
whether present or absent, had watched the disease in all its 
stages, he was in the habit of describing his state lightly, and 
even jestingly, to his relatives and old correspondents. A 
life of perpetual chloride of zinc,” ho wrote to one of them, 

is far from an easy one. There are, however, gi^eater pains 
and afflictions in the world, and I ought to be grateful for the 
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many mercies that I have experiencecL .... The doc‘tor has 1815 . 
just been with mo, and says i,liai, the face looks saiisfae- 
toiy. N.B. 1 can’t shut my liolit one, and attei ilie next 
application I shall not be able to open my mouth — Sery 
satisfactory.’ ” But, in spite of all this, lie wiait on mdlinch- 
iiigly at his work. His intellect was iKAnr biiglit(‘r, his 
courage and resolution never stronger. The despatches A\hic]i 
ho dictated at this time arc amongst the best to \\luc4i he ever 
attached his name. But it was })lainly not the decree oi* Pro- 
^ddonce that he should have human strcngtli to strugglo on 
much longer. 

But e-snn then ihorc were groat compensations, llt^ tldt Tho 
that he was doing his duty, and he knew that Ids dcuolion lo 
the public service was recognised both by I he Qianai am I lier 
ministers. During the space of Ibrty-fne }'ears he had i.oik'd 
unremittingly for the good of the State, in {breign lands and 
under hostile skies; he had scarcely known ciilua* hoim*. oi 
rest. And now ho was ahoiii, U> iecei\ e Ins rev aid. It came 
in a shape very wa^Icome to him, for Hie ot ambition laid 
burnt within him over since tlu^ boyish days vluiu h(‘ had 
paced the Eton cloisteis and indulg(‘d in day-di earns of futUic 
fame. In the midst of a lile rendcriHl endinable only by a 
feeling that he was doing some good to his fello\v^, and that 
it was God’s will thus to alHict him, letters camc^ to him from 
Lord Stanley and Sir Eobeid Peel, informing him that it was 
her Majesty's desire to raise him to the lVerag(‘ as soon as he 
had communicated to Goyermnent his elioicc oi* a tiil(‘. Ho 
elected to be called by his ov n ancestral name. He api^re- 
elated the honour. He accepted it gratefully. But ho telt that 
it was too late.” 

This honourable recognition of his past scr\ices would have 
sustained and strengthened him, for the stimulus of gratitude 
was thus added to his other incentives to exertion, if it had 
been possible for the strong spirit to prevail against the 
failure of the frail flesh. There were political circumstances 
which in the early summer of 1845 seemed to render it ex- 
pedient that Metcaltc should reniain at his post. It will bo 
seen,” ho wrote in May to the Colonial fSecretar}’-, from the 
description of parties which I have submitted, that the two 
parties in Lower and Upper Canada, which I regard as dis- 
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1845. affected, have a Litter animosity against me ; and if it slioiild 
ever become necessary to admit these parties again into power, 
in preference to standing a collision with the Legislative 
Assembly, a case would arise in which my presence here 
might be rather prejudicial than beneficial, as it would be 
impossible for me to place the slightest confidence in the 
leaders of these parties. If any such necessity sliould occur 
in my time, it would cause an embarrassment much more 
serious to me tlian any difficulty that I have hitherto had to 
encoxmter. Whatever my duty might dictate I trust I sliould 
be ready to perform ; but I cannot contemplate tlio possibility 
of co- 0 })crating with any satisfaction to myself with men of 
whom I entertain the opinions that I hold with regai d to the 
loaders of those parties. Such an embarrassment will not be 
impossible if any portion of tlie iircscnt majority fall off' or 
become insensible of the necessity of adhering together. It is 
with a view to avert such a calamity that I consider my con- 
tinuance at my post to be important at the present period, as 
a change in the head of the G-overnment might easily lead to 
the result which I deprecate, and which it will be my study to 
prevent as long as I see any prospect of success.” So ho 
struggled on all through the summer months, doing the best 
he could, but feeling, at the same time, that his public useful- 
ness was impaired by his physical condition, and that it was 
chiefly the moral influence of his presence in Canada that 
enabled him to be of service to the Crown. 

The autumn of that year found him more afflicted and more 
helpless than ho had ever been before. Still he was unwilling 
to resign, but he believed it to be his duty to report to the 
Queen’s ministers that his resignation might soon be in- 
evitable. On the loth of October he wrote to Lord Stanley : 
•^^My disorder has recently made a serious advance, aft'ecting 
my articulation and all the functions of the month ; there is a 
hole through the cheek into the interior of the mouth. My 
doctors warn me that it may soon be physically impossible for 
me to perform the duties of my office. If the season were not 
so far advanced towards the winter, I should fool myself under 
the necessity of requesting your Lordship to relieve me ; but 
as such an arrangement might require time and deliberation, 
I propose to struggle on as well as I can, and will address 
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your Lordship again on this subject accordijig to any further 
changes that may occur in my condition ; in tlie mean while, 

I have considered it to bo my duty to ap[)risc your Ijordship of 
the probable impossibility of my perforining my oilicud func- 
tions, in order that j^ou may be ])re])ared to make such an 
aiTangement as may secmi to be most expedient for the public 
serviced’ And again on the 29th: I continue in the same 
boddy state that 1 described by the last mail. I am unable to 
enteitain company or to recehe visitors, and my official busi- 
ness with public functionaries is transacted at ni}" residence in 
the country instead of the apartment assigned for that purpose 
in the })ubhc buildings in town. I am consequently conscious 
that I am inadequately performing the duties of my office, and 
if there were time to admit of my being relic'ved before the 
setting in of the winter, I should think that the ])eriod had 
arrived when I might, perfectly in consistence with ])ubhc 
duty, solicit to be relieved ; but, as the doctors say that 1 can- 
not bo removed with safety from this place during the winter, 
mid as that season is fast approaching, it becomes a question 
whether I can best perform my duty to my country b}^ work- 
ing on at the head of the Govormnent to the best of my 
ability until the spring, or by deli\ cring over (‘barge to other 
hands, and remaining hero as a jirivate indi^ idual until the 
season may admit of my return to Europe with saiety. In 
this dilemma I have hitheito alistaiaed from submitting my 
formal resignation of my office, and shall continue to i'e[)ort 
by each successive mad as to my condition and capabilit\’' of 
carrying on the duties of my post.” 

To the first of these letters Lord Stank w, whose kindly Resignation 
sympathies and genial praises had cheered Metcalfe alike in 
seasons of political anxieties and in hours of physical pain, re- 
turned the following characteristic answer: I have received 
the Queen’s commands to express to your Lordship the deep 
concern with which her Majesty learns that the state of your 
health is such as to render it necessary for you to tender to 
her Majesty the resignation of the high and arduous office the 
duties of which you have so ably fulfilled. Her Majesty is 
aware that your devotion to her service has led you, amidst 
])hysical sufferings beneath which ordinary men wmiild have 
given way, to remain at your post to the last possible moment. 
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Tlie Queen liiglily estimates this proof of your public spirit ; 
and in accepting your proffered resignation, which in the 
present circumstances she feels it impossible to decline, her 
Majesty has commanded me to express her entire approval of 
the ability and prudence with which you have conducted the 
affairs of a \’-ory diificult Government, her sense of the loss 
which the public service is about to sustain by your retire- 
ment, and her deep regret for the cause which renders it un- 
avoidable. These sentiments, I assure you, aic fully par- 
ticipated in by myself and the other members of her Majesty’s 
Government. I shall take early steps for the selection of your 
permanent successor, though it is iirobable that some time 
must olajise before ho may bo able to relieve you. In tlio 
mean time, }’'ou will consider the acceptance of your resigna- 
tion as taking effect from the period, whenever that may bo, 
at which you see fit to hand over the government provisionally 
to Earl Cat heart.” 

But oven them, in his heroic constancy, he would not decide 
for himself ; he would not desert those who had stood by him 
in the great constitutional conflict which had recently agitated 
the colony. It was necessary, however, as the autumn ad- 
vanced, that the decision should bo formed, for the setting in 
of the winter would have closed the navigation of the river 
and rendered impossible his departure before the spring. So 
ho called his ministry together at the country-house near 
Montreal, in which he was then residing, and placed the 
matter wholly in their hands. It was a scene,” writes the 
biographer of Lord Metcalfe, never to lie forgotten by any 
who were ]iresent, on this memorable occasion, in the Go- 
vern or- Geiierafs sheltered room. Some wore dissolved in 
tears. All wore agitated 1)y a strong cmotiim of sorrow and 
sympathy, mingled with a sort of wondering admiration of 
the heroic constancy of their chief. He told them, that if they 
desired his continuance at the head of the Government — if 
they believed that the cause for which they had fought to- 
gether so manfully would suffer liy his departure, and that 
they therefore counselled him to remain at his post, he woidd 
willingly abide by their decision; but tliat the Queen had 
graciously signiffed her willingness that he should be relieved, 
and that he doubted much whether the adequate performance 
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of Ills duties, as tlie cliief ruler of so e\toiisive and Important 1815. 
a province, liad not almost ceased to be a physical [lossiblliiy. 

It need not be said vdiat was their decision. They b(\souoht 
him to depa,rt, and he coiiMmted. A noblca* s])eetaele than 
that of tins agonised man resolutely ottering to du' at his post,, 
the world has seen only once liefoie.''’ 

So Lord Metcalfe returned to England, and before him lay 
the great object of his ambition — a seat in the Logislaint' ' " 

Assembly of the Empire. But ho lelt that it was not the 
decree of Providence that he should ever hft nji Ins voice in 
defence of those cherished principles which lay so ncai to his 
heart. He had written from Canada to his sister, saying : 

There was a time when I should have rejoiced in a jicerage, 
as affording mo the privilege of devoting the remainder of iii}' 
life to the service of my Queen and country in the House of 
Lords — ill iny mind a most honourable and independent ])Osi- 
tion ; but I doubt now whether I sliall e\XT be ablc^ to under- 
take that duty with anj^ degree of efficiency. My graiitlea- 
tion, therefore, is confined to the ideasure which must l)o 
derived from so distinguished a mark ol* ap])rol)ation of my 
public sen ices, and to that ol* knowing that some kind liearts 
will rejoice at my elevation. The men^ rank and title, 11’ 
divested by infirmities of the power of rendtTing useful sen Iec‘ 
in the House of Lords, will be encumbrance, and will not add 
one jot to the ha})])Incss which I still hope to mijoy In living 
in retirement with you.'’ And now in England, noth all tlu‘ 
appliances of European science at his command, and amidst 
all the restorative influences of perieet repose and the genth' 
ministrations of loving friends, it seemed less than (axt to be 
God’s will that he should take his place among the orators 
discussing important topics in tlie Senate House.'’ A I’ew 
more months of pain and it would all bo o^xr. 

But with the pain there was no sorrow. There was infinite 
peace and a beautiful resignation within him, and his habitual 
cheerfulness never wholly deserted him. lie could still rejoice 
in the society of loving friends and in the kind words which 
came to him from a distance. Among other compensations 
of this kind were the public, addressees which ^vere voted to 
him — addresses strhdng to congratulate, but coming onl} to 
console — ^wdiich greeted him in his retirement. A great meet- 
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1846. iiig of tlie Civil and Military Servants of the East India 
Company and otliers ])ersonally cpnnectod witli India*’ was 
lield at tlie Oriental Club. Men wlio bad bold all kinds of 
honourable positions in India, from Govern or- General down- 
wards, vied with each other in doing liononr to the A^ctoran 
statesman. Among them, as he himself afterwards wrote, were 
^^somc whose public service he had had the honour of super- 
intending, some with whom he had co-operated as colleagues, 
some mIxo as schoolfellows had known him from boyhood, 
some who as cotemporaries had been cngagial in the same 
field, and many who, without his personal acapiaintance, had 
novel theless coneurred to do him honour.” The names ap- 
pended to the addiess were so numerous, that vlien the parch- 
ment was unrolled before him it covered the floor of his room. 
Ho received it with deep emotion. It is easy,” he said, to 
bear up against ill-usage, but such kindness quite overcomes 
me.” In the written answer, which he returned to this 
address, ho said : Had I retired from the colonial service of 
my country with liealth to enable me to discharge other pulilic 
functions, it would ha\^o been the highest satisfaction to mo to 
devote the rest of my life to those duties in the Legislature 
devolving on the rank to which I ha\c been elevated by our 
most gracious sovereign ; but as it appears to be the will of 
the Almighty that sickness and infirmity should be the lot of 
my remaining days, I shall in that state cherish the recollec- 
tion of your kindness as one of the greatest blessings I can 
enjoy. Proud of my relation with the services in India, in 
which so many eminent men have been formed and are con- 
tinually rising, it is a source of indescribable pleasure to me 
that the approbation accorded to my efforts in other quarters 
should meet with sympathy from those personally connected 
with that splendid portion of the British Empire, and that 
one of the last acts of my ])ublic life should be to convey to 
you my gratefiil sense of the generous sentiments which you 
entertain.” To an address received about tlie same time from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, who had built in his honour the 
Metcalfe Hall, he replied in a few brief but touching sen- 
tences, in which he spoke of the infirmities which beset him 
and the hopeless state of his health, and concluded by saying, 
My anxious hope that prosperity and every other blessing 
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may attend yon will accompany me to tlie grave^ wliicli lies 
open at my feet.” 

This was written in July. The end was, indeed, rapidly 
approaching. He was then at Malslumger Park, near Basing- 
stoke. His sister, Mis. Smythe, and other dear friends were 
with him. To the last his courage and resolution were con- 
spicuous. He would not be confined to the sick-room, but 
moved aliout, and without help, as long as motion was ])os- 
sible,^' and desired that everything should go on in his house 
as if no change Avere approaching. | He Avas sensible of in- 
creasing wealviiess ; but he Avas anxious to hide his suttbrings 
from the eyes of others, and never at any time Avas the un- 
selfishness of his nature more apparent tlian Avhen tlio hand 
of death Avas u})on liim. His loving-kindness towards others 
Avas as beautiful as the patience Avhicli clotlied liim as Avith a 
garment ; and in the extremity of his oavii sutierings he had 
ever a heart to feel for the sufferings of others, and a hand to 
help and to relieve. And so, gentle and genial and courteous 
to the last, he passed aAA^ay from the scene, solaced lieyond 
all by the Avord of God that was read to liim, and by the 
SAveet sounds of his sister’s harp. The bodily anguish Avhiith 
had so long afflicted him ceased ; perfect peace Avas upon him ; 
and a calm sAveet smile settled doAvii on his long-tortured face, 
as Avith an assured belief in the redeeming poAver of Christ’s 
blood, he gave back liis soul to his Maker. 


^ “On the 4th ot Septemhor, Loid 
Metcaltc, for the hrbt time, did not I(M\o 
his sleeping apartment The extreme 
debility of the sufferer forbade anv’ ex- 
ertion There was little a[)parent change 
except in a dismclmation to take the 
nourishment offered to him. On the 
following morning, however, the change 
was very apparent It was ob\ lous tliat 
he was sinking fast Unwilling to be 
removed to his bed, he sat foi the 
greater part of the day in a chair, 
breathing with great difhcultv In the 
afternoon he sent foi the members of 
his family, laid his hands u]'on their 
heads as thev knelt beside him, and 
breathed the blesMiig which he could 
not uttei Soon afterwards he was con- 
veyed to his bed. . . The la^t sounds 
which reached him were the sweet 
strains of his sisteffs harp . ‘How 


sweet those sounds aie^’ lie was heaid 
to whispei almost with his d\ mg 
bieatli ’ — Life of Loaf Metcalfe 

t ''MIe seemed unw illing to do oi to 
siiftei anvthiiig thatwould bring the 
sad tiuth painfull} to the minds of 
otheis II<‘ wished, therefore, that 
eveiything should go on in his house- 
hold as though his plate WTie not soon 
to be ompt^ He would conceist' 

cheeifiilh on all passing tojnts, publu 
and jiinate, and his keen sense of 
humour was unclouded to the last ” — 
Life ami Coivespondence of Lord Met- 
calf( The biographei adds “A friend 
writing to me regaiding Lord Metcalfe’s 
last da Vh, says ‘A month before his 
death 1 have seen him laugh as heartily 

at a joke m Punch as the stoutest of 
” 
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He was buried in the lainilj vault of the Metcalfes, in the 
little parish church of Winkfieldj near his paternal estate ; 
and there may be seen a tablet to his memory bearing the 
following inscription, inspired by the genius of Macaulav. 
Both are summed up, in the monumental record, with so 
much beauty and truth, it leaves nothing to bo said about the 
career or the character of Charles Metcalfe. 


'Neat ti)is fs Haftt 

CHAELES THEOPHILUS, piust and last LOED AIETCALEE, 

A STATESMAN TEIED IN MANY HIGH POSTS AND DIPPICELT CONJENCTUEES, 
AND POEND EQUAL TO ALL 

THE THEEE GEEATEST DEPENDENCIES OP THE EEITISH CEOWN 
WEEE SUCCESSIVELY ENTEESTED TO IIIS CARE 
IN INDIA Ills POETITUDE, IIIS WISDOM, HIS PROBITY, AND IIIS 
MODERATION 

ARE HELD IN HONOURABLE REMEMBRANCE 
BY MEN OP MANY RACES, LANGUAGES, AND RELIGIONS 
IN JAMAICA, STILL CONVULSED BY A SOCIAL REVOLUTION, 

HE CALMED THE EVIL PASSIONS 
WHICH LONG SEFPEEING HAD ENGENDERED IN ONE CLASS, 

AND LONG DOMINATION IN ANOTHER. 

IN CANADA, NOT VET RECOVERED PROM THE CALAMITIES OP CIVIL WAR, 
HE RECONCILED CONTENDING PACTIONS 
TO EACH OTHER AND TO THE A1 OTHER COUNTRY. 

PUBLIC ESTEEM WAS THE JUST REWARD OP HIS PUBLIC VIRTUE, 

BUT THOSE ONLY WHO ENJOYED THE PRIVILEGE OP IIIS PRIENDSHIF 
COULD APPRECIATE THE WHOLE WORTH OP Ills GENTLE AND 
NOBLE NATURE. 

COSTLY MONUMENTS IN ASIATIC AND AMERICAN CITIES 
ATTEST THE GRATITUDE OP NATIONS WHICH HE RULED; 

THIS TABLET RECORDS THE SORROW AND THE PRIDE 
WITH WHICH IIIS MEMORY IS CHERISHED BY PRIVATE APPECTION. 


HE WAS BORN THE SOtH DAY OP JANUARY, 1785 
HE DIED THE 5T1L DAY OP SEPTEMBER, 1810. 
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STATE OP THE COMPANY’S SERVICE IN 1765. 

Lord Clive to the Court op Directors. 

Calcutta, September SO, 1765. 

Gentlemen, — 

t 'A Upon my ariival, I am sorry to say I found your affairs 
ill a condition so nearly desperate as would have alarmed any set of 
men whose sense of honour and duty to their employers had not 
been estranged by the too eager pursuit of their own immediate 
advantage. The sudden, and, among many, the unwarrantable ac~ 
quisition of riches, had inti*oduced luxury in every shape, and in its 
most pernicious excess. These two enonnous evils went hand in 
hand together through the whole Presidency, infecting almost every 
member of each department. Every inferior seemed to have grasped 
at wealth, that he might be enabled to assume the spiiit of profu- 
sion, which was now the only distinction between him and his supe- 
rior. Thus all distinction ceased, and every rank became, in a 
manner, upon an equality. Nor was this the end of the mischief, 
for a contest of such a nature among your servants necessarily 
destroyed all proportion between their wants and the honest means 
of satisfying them. In a country where money is plenty, where 
fear is the principle of government, and where your arms are ever 
victorious ; in such a country, I say, it is no wonder that corruption 
should find its way to a spot so well jirepared to leceive it. It is 
no wonder that the lust of liches should readily embrace the prof- 
fered means of its gratification, or that the instruments of your 
power should avail themselves of their authority, and proceed even 
to extortion in those cases where simple corruption could not keep 
pace with their rapacity. Examples of this sort, set by superiors, 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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could not fail of being followed in a proportionate degree bj infe- 
riors. The eyil was contagions, and spread among both civil and 
military, down to the writer, the ensign, and the fiee merchant 

The large sums of money acquired by donation, besides the means 
I have already mentioned, were so publicly known and vindicated, 
that every one thought he had a right to enrich himself, at all 
events, with as much expedition as possible The monopoly of salt, 
betel, tobacco, &c., was another fund of immense profits to the 
Company’s servants, and likewise to such others as they permitted 
to enjoy a shaie, while not a rupee of advantage acciued to the 
Government, and very little to the Company, from that trade 
Befoic I had discovered the various sources of wealth, I ivas under 
groat astonishment to find individuals so suddenly enriched, that 
tbcie was scarce a gentleman m the settlement who had not fixed 
apoii a very short period for his leturn to England with affincnce. 
Fiom hence arose that froward spirit of independency which, in a 
manner, set all yonr orders at defiance, and dictated a total con- 
tempt of them as often as obedience was found incompatible with 
private interest. At the time of my arrival, I saw nothing that 
bore the form or appeal ance of government. The authority and 
pre-eminence of the Governor were levelled with those of the 
Councillors ; every Councillor was as much a Governor as he who 
bore the name, and distinction of rank, as I have already observed, 
was no longer to be found in the whole settlement. 

Notmtlistanding a special order from the Court of Directors, 
founded on very wise and veiy evident reasons, that all corre- 
spondence with the country powers should be carried on solely in 
the Governor’s name, I found that our whole correspondence with 
the Great Mogul, the Soubahs, Nabobs, and Kajahs had been of 
late cariicd on by, and in the name of, the whole Board, and that 
cvciy servant and free merchant corresponded with whom they 
pleased. 

Your ordeis for the execution of the covenants were positive, and 
expressly mentioned to be the resolution of a General Court of Pro- 
prietors ; your servants at Bengal, however, absolutely determined 
to 1 eject them, and had not the Select Committee resolved that the 
example should be first set by the Council, or a suspension from 
your service take place, it is certain they would have remained un- 
executed to this hour. You will not, I imagine, be much surprised 
at this breach of duty if you look over the general letters, where 
you cannot avoid seeing how many are annually committed, and 
how fast everything was tending to a contempt of your authority. 
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From a short survey of the late tiansactions, 1 was convinced that 
no other remedy was left than an immediate and vigorous exertion 
of the powers with wdnch the Committee woie invested Happy, iii 
my opinion, rvas it for the Company that such powers weie granted, 
for that the settlement, so conducted, could luivo Mihsrsted another 
twelvemonth, appears to me an impossibility. A great jaut n(‘ tlie 
revenues of the country, amounting to near four millions steiliiig 
per annum, would have been divided among your servants, and the 
acquisition of fortunes being so sudden, a feiv months must have 
brought writers into Council Senioiity must have been admitted 
as a just claim to a seat at the Board, without the cpialiticatioii of 
age or expeiience, because the rapidity of succession denied the 
attainment of either. 

'Not were these excesses confined to your civil servants alone , the 
military department also had cauglit the infection, and riches, the 
bane of discipline, w^ere daily promotmg the ruin of your army. 
The too little inequality of rank rendered the advantages of cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and ensigns so nearly upon a par, and so large, 
that an independent foitune was no distant prospect even to a sub- 
altern If a too quick succession among those from wdioin you 
expect the study of commerce and polity is detrimental to your 
civil concerns, how effectually destructive must that evil prove to 
your military operations ! The most experienced European officer, 
wdien he has enteied into the East India Service, although he may 
be able in many points to suggest improvement to others, will, 
nevertheless, find that something new icmains for himself to leain 
peculiar to this service which cannot be attained m a day Judge, 
then, how the case must stand wuth youths, who aie either fust sent 
out from the academy, or, which moic fieipiently happens, wdio 
have had no education at all; for to such have we often been re- 
duced to the necessity of granting commissions. How much must 
the expectations of your army be raistid, wdien they are suffeied, 
without control, to take possession, for themselves, of the wdiule 
booty, donation money, and plunder, on the capture of a city ? This, 
I assure you, happened at Benares ; and, what is more sur- 
prising, the then Governor and Council, so fai from laying in a 
claim to the moiety which ought to have been reserved for the 
Company, agreeable to those positive ordeis from the Court of 
Dn-ectois a few years ago, when they were pleased to put their 
forces upon the same footing with those of his Majesty, gave up the 
whole to the captors. You have heard of the general mutiny that 
Iiappened among your Bepoys a little liefore my arrival What 
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would liaAX been your consternation had you also heard of the una- 
nimous dcseition of your European soldiery ? These were very 
serious cYcnts indeed, and had it not been for one well-timed 
vigorous act of Major Mnnro, and the unwearied zeal and military 
abilities of General Carnac, who totally suppressed the spirit of 
mutiny among the soldiers, your possessions in India might at tins 
time have been destitute of a man to support them, and even the 
privilege of commerce irrecoverably crushed. Common justice to 
the principles of General Carnac oblige me further to add, that I 
found him the only officeiT of rank who had resisted the temptations 
to which, by his station, he was constantly subject — of acquiring an 
inmicnsc fortune ; and I question much whether he is not the only 
man who has of late years been honoured with the command of your 
forces without acquiring a very large independency. The letter 
from the Great Mogul to the Governor and Council, requestuig 
their permission for him to accept a present of two lakhs, which his 
Majesty is desirous of bestowing on him as a reward for his disinte- 
lested services, will corroborate what I have said in his favour; and 
as this affair, agreeable to the tenor of the covenants, is referred to 
the Couit of Directors, I make no doubt they will readily embrace 
the opportunity of showing their regard to such distinguished merit 
by consenting to his acceptance of his Majesty’s bounty. 

If the picture I have drawn be a faithful likeness of this Presi- 
dency — and I call upon the most guilty, for guilty there are, to show 
that I have aggravated a feature — ^to what a deplorable condition 
must your affairs have soon been reduced ? Every State (and such 
now is your Government in India) must be near its pciiod, when the 
rage of luxury and corruption has seized upon its leaders and inha- 
bitants. Can trade be encouraged for public benefit where the 
management, unfortunately, devolves upon those who make piivate 
interest their rule of action? And, fuither, has sudden affluence 
ever failed, from the infancy of mihtaiy discipline to the present 
peifection of it, to corrupt the principle and destroy the spirit of an 
aimy ? Independency of fortune is always averse to those duties of 
subordination which are inseparable from the life of a soldier, an^Jn 
this country, if the acquisition be sudden, a relaxation of discipline 
is more immediately the consequence. I would not be thought, by 
these observations, to exclude riches from the military ; honour 
alone is scarcely a sufficient reward for the toilsome service of the 
field. But the acquisition of wealth ought to be so gradual as to 
admit not a prospect of completing it till succession, by merit, to 
the rank of a field-officer should have laid a good foundation for the 
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claim. Such is the idea I entertained of this matter when I de- 
livered my sentiments to the Court of Directors in my letter of the 
27th of April, 1764, and I have acted m conformity thereto by re- 
gimenting the troops in the manner I then proposed. I need not 
lepeat the observations I troubled you with in that letter. It is 
sutficient to remark here that the good effects of the plan are 
already visible — that subordination is restored, abuses corrected, 
and your expenses, of course, already greatly diminished. 

The war, which, to my great concern, I found extended above 
seven hundred miles from the Presidency, is now happily concluded, 
and a peace established upon terms which promise lasting tran- 
quillity to these provinces. This event has, I find, disappointed 
the expectations of many who thought of nothing but a march with 
the King to Delhi. My resolution, however, was, and my hopes 
will always bo, to confine our assistance, our conquests, and our 
possessions to Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. To go farther is, in my 
opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and absurd, that no 
Governor and Council in their senses can ever adopt it unless the 
whole system of the Company be first entirely new modelled. 

I forbear troubling you mth a detail of the negotiations of Ge- 
neral Carnac and me with the country powers, and the particulars 
of the treaty of peace with the Vizier of the empire, as they will 
be spoken of at large in the letter from the Select Committee, and 
appear likewise upon the face of our proceedings. I will, however, 
just remark, that our restoring to Shuja Doula the whole of his 
dominions pioceeds more from the policy of not extending the 
Company’s territorial possessions than the generous principle of 
attachhig him for ever to our interest by gratitude, though this has 
been the apparent, and is hj many thought to be the real, motive. 
Had we ambitiously attempted to retain the conquered country, 
experience would soon have proved the absurdity and impractica- 
bility of such a plan The establishment of your army must have 
been largely increased, a considerable number of civil servants must 
have been added to your list, and more chiefships appointed ; the 
acts of oppression and innumerable abuses which would have been 
committed, and which could neither have been prevented nor 
remedied at so great a distance from the Presidency, must in- 
fallibly have laid the foundation of another war destructive and 
unsuccessful; our old privileges and possessions would have been 
endangered by every supply we might have been tempted to afford 
in support of the new, and the natives must have finally triumphed 
in our inability to sustain the weight of our own ambition. 
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To return to the point from which this digression has led me, I 
mnst cany yon back to the dcsciiption above given of the situation 
m nhich I found your affairs on my arrival. Two paths weie evi- 
dently open to me • the one smooth and strewed with abundance of 
rich advantages that might easily be picked up, the other untrodden 
and every step op})ORed with obstacles. I might have taken charge 
of the govciiimeut upon the same footing on which I found it — that 
is, I might have enjoyed the iiaine of Governor, and Iiavc suffered 
the honour, impoitance, and dignity of the post to continue in their 
state of annihilation; I might have contented myself, as others had 
befoie mo, with being a eiplier, or, what is little better, the first 
among sixteen equals, and 1 might have allowed this passive conduct 
to be attended with the usual douceur of sharing largely with the 
lest of the gentlemen m all donations, perexuisites, &c., arising from 
the absolute government, and disposal of all jilaces in the revenues 
of this opulent kingdom, by which means I might soon have acquiied 
an immense addition to myfoitune, notwithstanding the obligations 
m the new covenants ; for the man who can so easily get over the 
bar of conscience as to receive presents after the execution of them, 
will not scruple to make use of any evasions that may protect him 
fiom the consequence. The settlement in general would thus have 
been my fi lends, and only the natives of the country my enemies. 
If you can conceive a Governor in such a situation, ]t is impossible 
to form a wiong judgment of the inferior servants, or of the Com- 
pany’s affairs at such a Piesidcncy An honourable alternative, 
however, lay before me. I had the power within my own breast to 
fulfil the duty of my station by remaining incorruptible in the midst 
of numberless temptations artfully thrown in my way, by exposing 
my charactei to every attack which malice or resentment are so apt 
to invent against any man who attempts reformation, and by en- 
counteiing, of couise, the odium of the settlement I hesitated 
not a moment which choice to make ; I took upon my shoulders a 
bill den which requned resolution, jiei severance, and constitution to 
support Plaving chosen my part, I was determmed to exert myself 
in the attempt, happy m the lefiection that the honour of the nation 
and the very being of the Company would bo mamtamed by the 
success, and conscious that if I failed my integrity and good inten- 
tions at least must remain imimpeached. The other members of 
the Committee joined with me m opinion that, in order to proceed 
upon business, it was absolutely necessary for us to assume the 
powers wherewith we were invested. We saw plainly that most of 
the gentlemen in Council had been too deeply concerned themselves 
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in tlie measures wliicli required auiendinent for us to expect any 
assistance from them; on the coutiaiy, we were ceitaiii of lindiiig 
opposition to evciy plan of innovation, and an unanimous attempt 
to defeat the intentions of the Propiietois, who solicited my accept- 
ance of the government. The Committee, theiefoic, immediately 
met, and I had the happiness to hnd myself supported by gentle- 
men whom no temptations could seduce, no mconvenieiices oi 
threats of malice deter. Our pioceedings will convince you that 
we have daied to act with lirmness and integrity, and will, at the 
same time, demonstrate that temper, unanimity, and despatch must 
ever mark the proceedings of men unbiased by private interest 
The gentlemen in Council, of late years, at Bengal, seem to have 
been actuated in every consultation by a very obstinate and mis- 
chievous spiiit. The office of Governor has been, in a manner, 
hunted down, stripped of its dignity, and then divided into sixteen 
shaies Whether ambition, obstinacy, pride, or self-interest, is 
usually the motive to such a pursuit I will not take upon me to de- 
termine, hut am sure it can never arise from a just idea of govein- 
meiit, or a true sense of the Company’s interest. In my opinion, it 
is tlie duty of the Council to make the powers of the President 
appear as extensive as possible in the eyes of the people ; that all 
coirespondence with the country Princes should be carried on 
through him alone, some particular cases excepted ; that the Council 
should upon all occasions be unanimous in suppoiting not in ex- 
tenuating the digmty of his station, and that he ought to be con- 
sidered among the natives as the sole manager and conductor of 
political affaiis This should be the outwaid appearance of ad- 
ministiatioii, though in leality the Council must be allowed a free- 
dom of judgment, and when they perceive in the Governor a ten- 
dency to absolute or unjustifiable measures, it then becomes their 
duty to check him. If tiiey at any time have reason to distiust the 
icctitnde of his principles, they should not allow him to execute 
designs, even of the smallest moment, without previously laying 
them before the Board and obtaining their approbation. In shoit, 
the best Governor should not, except in cases of necessity, be suf- 
feiod to conclude any points of importance without the sanction of 
the Board. But the expedient of a Select Committee equally 
prevents any ill conduct in the Governor, and is, besides, attended 
with advantages which can rarely be expected from the whole body 
of Councillors, five gentlemen well versed m the Company’s true 
interest, of abilities to plan and resolution to execute ; gentlemen 
whose fortunes are honourably approaching to affluence, and whose 
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integrity lias nerer suffered them to exceed the bounds of modera- 
tion. A Select Committee composed of such men will transact 
more business in a week than the Council can in a month. The 
opinions and judgment of fiYe men are as securely to be relied on, 
eTen in affairs of the utmost consequence, as sixteen. They are 
less liable to dissension, and it may be said beyond a contradiction, 
that their administration is more distant from dcmociatic aiiaichy. 
The Council, however, would not be a useless body ; for whilst the 
attention of the Committee was chiefly engaged in watching and 
repairing the mainsprings of government, the Council would as 
materially serve the Company m attending to the many other 
movements of the grand machine, which arc as essentially necessary 
to the public advantage and security. And that the Committee 
should not be able to carry their powers to any dangerous length, 
they might be ordered annually, befoie the despatch of the Europe 
ships, to submit their proceedings to the review of the gentlemen 
in Council, who might transmit their opinions thereupon to the 
Court of Directors. Your present Select Committee have fiom 
time to time laid most of their proceedings before Council, and we 
intend to continue the same system of candom*, except m any 
political cases of secicsy, when prudence may require that our reso- 
lutions should be confined to the knowledge of a few. 

Thus freely I have given you my opinions u]3on the sort of 
government I could wish to see established in this settlement, nor 
shall I think my duty done till I have pointed out every measure 
that seems to me best calculated to preserve your affairs from de- 
struction. At Bengal, the rule of succession among your servants 
is perniciously exact : there are frequent occasions where it ought 
to be set aside — where experience, understanding, integrity, mode- 
ration, ought to take place of accidental senioiity. The demerits of 
most of your superior servants have been so gieat, as you will learn 
from the Committee’s pioccedings, that one canhaidly imagine their 
future behaviour will entitle them to fuither favours than you have 
hitherto bestowed on them. I do not pretend to surmise what sen- 
tence you may pronounce upon the gentlemen who came under the 
censure of the Committee, but whether it be moderate as ours, or 
severe as it deserves, it will not much concern them, since all of 
them are now in very afffuent ciicumstances, and will probably 
return to Europe by this or the next year’s shipping. Peruse, then, 
the list of your covenanted servants upon this establishment. You 
will find that many of those next in succession are not only very 
young in the service, and consequently unfit for such exalted 
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stationSj but arc also strongly tainted with the principles of their 
superiors. If your opinion should correspond with mine, some 
remedy will be judged necessary to be applied, and I confess I see 
but one. The unhappy change which within these few years has 
arisen in the manncis and conduct of your servants at Bengal, is 
alone sufficient to remove the objections I once had to appointments 
from another settlement ; and the difficulty which now too plainly 
appears of filling up vacancies in Council with the recpiisitc atten- 
tion to the Company’s honour and welfare, inclines me to wish siicli 
appointments more frequent. In the present state of this Presi- 
dency, no measure can, I think, prove more salutary than to appoint 
five or six gentlemen from the Court to the Bengal establishment, 
and there to post them agreeable to their rank and standing in the 
seivice. Messrs. Bussell, Floycr, Aldersey, and Kelsall, are among 
those who would be w’cll woithy your attention, should this plan be 
adopted. I cannot help further recommending to your considera- 
tion, whether, if every other method should bo found inefiectiial, 
the tiansplanting a few of the young Bengal servants to Madras 
would not be of signal service both to themselves and the Company. 
You will likewise consider wfficther the settlement of Bombay is 
capable of furnishing us with a few meritoiious servants. With 
regard to Madras, the conduct of the gentlemen upon that esta- 
blishment is in general so unexceptionable, that to present Bengal 
with such examples of regularity, discretion, and moderation, would, 
I think, be a means of lestormg it to good outer and government. 
It is past a doubt, that every attempt of reformation must fail, 
unless the superior servants be exemplary in their piinciplcs and 
conduct. If we see nothing but lapacity among Councillors, in 
vain shall ive look for modeiation among waters. 

The sources of tyranny and oiipression wdiieli have been opened 
by the European agents acting under the authority of tlie Com- 
pany’s scivants, and the numberless black agents and sub-agents 
acting also under them, will, I fear, be a lasting reproach to the 
English name in this country. It is impossible to enumerate the 
complaints that have been laid before me by the unfoitunate inha- 
bitants, who had not forgot that I was an enemy to oppression. 
The necessity of securing the confidence of the natives is an idea I 
have ever maintained, and was in hopes would be invariably adopted 
by others; but ambition, success, and luxury, have, I find, mtio- 
duced a new system of politics at the severe expense of English 
honour, of the Company’s faith, and of common justice and huma- 
nity. The orders so frequently issued, that no writers shall have 
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tlic priyilcge of dxistucks, I haye strictly obeyed, but I am sorry to 
inform yon that all the wished-for consequences are not to be ex- 
pected. Officers of the Government are so sensible of oiir influence 
and authoiity, that they daie not presume to search or stop a boat 
protected by the name of a Company’s servant ; and yon may be 
assured that frauds of that kind, so easy to be practised and so 
difficult to be detected, are but too frequent. 1 have at last, how- 
ever, the happiness to see the completion of an event which in this 
respect, as well as in many otheis, must be productive of advan- 
tages liitheito unknown, and at the same time pi event abuses tliat 
have hitherto had no remedy I mean the Dewannee, whicli is 
the supci intendency of all the lands, and the collection of all the 
revenues, of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The assist- 
ance which the Great Mogul had received from our aims and trea- 
sury, made him readily bestow this grant upon the Company, and 
it is done in the most efiectual manner you can desiie. The allow- 
ance for the support of the Nabob’s dignity and power, and tribute to 
liis Majesty, must be regularly paid, the remainder belongs to the 
Company. Eevolutions aie now no longer to be apprehended ; the 
means of effecting them will, in future, be wanting to ambitious 
Mussulmans, nor will your servants, civil or military, be tempted to 
foment disturbances, fiom whence can arise no benefit to themselves. 
Bestitution, donation money, &c. &c., will be perfectly abolished, as 
the revenues fiom whence they used to issue will be possessed by 
oui selves. The power of supervising the provinces, though lodged 
in us, should not, however, in my opinion, be exerted. Three times 
the present number of civil servants would be insufficient for the 
purpose ; whereas, if we leave the management to the old officers of 
the Government, the Company need not be at the expense of one 
additional servant, and though we may suffer in the collection, yet 
we shall always be able to detect and punish any gicat offenders, 
and shall have some satisfaction in knowing that the corruption is 
not among ourselves. By this means, also, the abuses inevitably 
springing from the exercise of tcrritoiial authoiity vill be efiectu- 
ally obviated ; there will still be a Nabob with an allowance suit- 
able to his dignity, and the tenitoiial jurisdiction will still be in 
the chiefs of the country acting under him and the Presidency in 
conjunction, though the revenues will belong to the Company. 
Besides, were the Company’s officers to be the collectors, foreign 
nations would immediately take umbrage, and complaints, prefcired 
to the British Court, might be attended with veiy embanassing 
consequences. Nor can it be supposed that either the French, 
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Dutch, or Danes will acknowledge the English Company Nabob of 
Bengal, and pay into the hands of their servants tlie duties upon 
trade, or the qmt-ients of those districts winch they have for many 
years possessed by viitiie of the royal hruianii, or by grants from 
former Nabobs 

Having thus fully submitted to you my sentiments on the civil 
department, permit me to trouble you with a fe\v observations on 
the military, which descives a no less serious attention. In the 
formei part of this letter I have mentioned that liixuiy and an 
abhorrence of subordination had overspread your army, but tliat the 
good effects of appointing field-officers had already become visible. 
The Committee’s letter will enclose a general return of theii number, 
and enlarge upon the necessity of keeping each regiment complete 
to the establishment ; I therefore avoid saying anything here upon 
those subjects. That letter will also sjiecify the proportion of 
emoluments proposed foi the field-officers from the new acc[uired 
advantages upon salt The same objection may, peihaps, be made 
to this, which I supposed was likely to occur with respect to the 
plan for the benefit of the civil seivants. If so, I beg leave to refer 
you to my pioposal and remarks upon that subject, which are 
equally proper and applicable to this. These points, then, I conclude, 
are sufficiently before you, and I proceed to recommend to your 
coiisideiation that the regimenting of the troops has introduced a 
much larger number of officers of rank than has hitherto been 
admitted upon your establishment, and that this regulation, bene- 
ficial and necessary as it is, will, notwithstanding, be productive of 
one dangeious evil, if not constantly guaided against by the autho- 
rity of the (xoveinoi and Council, sii}>poited and enfoiced by the 
higher powers at home. The evil I moan to a])])iisc you of is the 
eiicioachmeht of the nnlitaiy upon the civil jurisdiction, and an 
atteuqit to be independent of their authority. A spirit of this kind 
has always been Msible; onr utmost vigilance, therefore, is requi- 
site to suppress it, or at least to take care that it shall not actually 
pievail. I have been at some pains to inculcate a total subjection 
of tlie army to the Govcniment, and I doubt not that yon will ever 
mamtam that principle. In the field, m time of actual service, I 
could wislito see the Commander of your foices irnpliciuly lelicd on 
for his plan of operations. Orders from tiie Presidency may fie- 
qnently embariass him and prejudice the service. At such a time, 
he is certainly the best judge of what measures should be puisued, 
and ought, therefore, to he trusted with disci etionaiy poAver. But 
lie should ])y no means be [leriuittcd to vaiy from the fixed, general 
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plan of a campaign, nor from liis own idea of tlie Company’s inte- 
rest, to prosecute operations of impoitanco, when they are not also 
of real utility and emergency. I dwell not, howeyer, entirely upon 
the conduct of a Commander of the forces, as such, in the field ; he 
is to understand that upon all occasions a gentleman in Council is 
his superior, unless he also has a scat at the Board, and then he 
will, of course, rank as he stands in that appointment. The whole 
army should, in like manner, be subordinate to the civil power, and 
it is the indispensable duty of the Governor and Council to keep 
them so. If at any time they should struggle for superiority, the 
Governor and Council must strenuously exert themselves, ever 
mindful that they are the trustees for the Company in this settle- 
ment, and the guardians of public property under a civil insti- 
tution. 

It would give mo pain to see a regulation so salutary as that of 
the appointment of field-officers attended with any inconveniences, 
and therefore I would earnestly recommend the following very easy 
and effectual mode of prevention. Let the equality in civil and 
military lank be immediately settled by the Court of Directors. 
Were disputes about precedence the only points to be adjusted, they 
would not be worth a moment’s reficction, but we are to consider 
that opportunities will sometimes happen when military gentlemen 
may assume power and authority from the rank they hold among 
the civil servants, and perhaps pay no attention to orders issued 
from their supposed inferiors. Such contentions may have dis- 
agreeable consequences, and to prevent them I propose that all the 
Colonels (the Commander of the troops excepted, who is entitled to 
the rank of third in Council) shall be equal in rank to the Coun- 
cillors, but always the youngest of that rank; the Lieutenant- 
Colonels should rank with Senior Merchants, the Majors with Junior 
Merchants, Captains with Factors, and Lieutenants and Ensigns 
with Writers. The rank of all officers below Colonels, and of Civil 
Servants below Councillors, may be considered according to the 
dates of their commissions and appointments respectively When 
such a regulation has taken jfiace, I think the appointment of field- 
officers cannot be charged with a single inconvenience 

I must confess that I cannot be responsible for that discipline 
and refoimation we mean shall take place, unless the field-officers 
are men I can depend upon. Most of the captains now in your 
service have had so little experience, and are, I fear, so liable to the 
general objection, that I could wish to have five or six captains 
sent out who have seen service, who understand discipline, and who 
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are well recommended by tlicir colonels. If yoii should think piopcr 
to extend this plan to majors, it will be so much the better, but 
there is no occasion to go higher 

The inquiries I have found myself under the necessity of pro- 
moting, the regulations which I judged proper should take place 
without delay, together with those I have here had the honour to 
propose for your mature deliberation, will, I doubt not, meet with 
that candid discussion wdiich the importance of the subject requires 
You will be pleased, upon the whole, to observe that the great 
object of my labour has been (and it must also bo yours) to stem 
that torrent of luxury, corruption, and licentiousness, which have 
nearly overwhelmed the interest, and I might add the existence of 
the Company in these parts ; to i educe your civil servants to a sense 
of duty to their employers, and moderation in the pursuit of their 
own advantages ; to introduce discipline, subordination, economy 
into your army, and to prevent in general that sudden acquisition 
of riches which is evidently the root of almost every other evil, both 
in the civil and military departments. 

Is there a man anxious for the speedy return of his son, his 
brother, or Ins friend, and solicitous to see that return accompanied 
by aliluence of fortune, indifferent to the means by which it may 
have been obtained ? Is there one who, void of all but selfish 
feelings, can withhold his approbation of any plan that promises 
not sudden riches to those his dcaiest connexions, who can look 
with contempt upon measures of moderation, and who can cherish 
all iipstait greatness, though stigmatised with the spoils of the 
Company ? If there is such a man, to him all arguments would 
be vain ; to him I speak not. My addiess is to those who can judge 
coolly of the advantages to be desiiedfor their lelations and fuends, 
nor think the body corporate wholly uncntitled to their attention. 
If these should be of opinion that an independent fortune, honour- 
ably acquired in a faithful service of twelve or fifteen years, is more 
compatible with the interests of the Company than the late rapidity 
of acquisitions, and at the same time satisfactory to the expectations 
of reason, I will venture to assert that the regulations already made, 
together with those proposed, will, wlien enforced by the authority 
of the Couit of Directors, ensure to the Company their commercial 
and political advantages, and be productive of certain independency 
to every servant who endeavours to deserve it. 

The general terms m which I have mentioned the depravity of 
this settlement oblige me to point out to your attention the in- 
stances — the very few mstances — of distinguished merit among the 
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superior servants To find a man who, in the midst of luxury and 
licentiousness, had letamed the\iuo idea of commercial economy, 
who, inferior in fortune to laost of yoiii civil servants in the i ank of 
Councillors, was yet siipeiior to all in model ation and integrity, 
whose regard for the welfare of the public, and for the reputation 
of individuals, had made him wain others from falling into the 
temptations of coiruption which he sawwcie appioaching, and who 
could actually resist those temptations himself, when a share was 

allotted him of money he thought iinwai uintably obtained to 

find such a man in such a settlement, would appear inci edible 
to those who are unactpiainted with Mr. Yeielst. I have repie- 
sented this gentleman to you, as I would eveiy one, in his real 
character, and shall only add, that if you wish to see the measures 
we are now pursuing supported with integrity, abilities, and reso- 
lution, you will endeavour to prevail on him to continue in your 
seivice, by appointing him to succeed ]\rr Sumner in the Govern- 
ment, To omit mentioning Mr Caitier would be injustice, as he 
also stands high in my opinion. His character is clear, and his at- 
tachment to your seivice what it ought to be — unbiased by any 
mean attention to his own advantages. I wish sinceicly your list 
of superior servants would enable me to detain you longer on 
subjects of commendation, but I have finished the picture, and I 
cannot add another figure that deserves to be distinguished from 
the group 

I shall conclude this tedious letter by observing, that my anxiety 
to know whether you approve of my conduct or not, can proceed 
from no other motive than my concern for the public, since I con- 
tinue invariable in the resolution I formed, and expressed in a 
General Court, long before the covenants were proposed, of ac- 
quiring no addition to my fortune by my acceptance of the Govern- 
ment , and I beg leave also to assure you, that in order to obviate 
all suspicion of a collusion in this delicate point, I have not per- 
mitted eitlicr of the gentlemen of my family to hold an employment 
in your service, nor to receive piesents, although they are not 
bound by covenants to the contiary. The small congratulatory 
nuzzuis, elephants, horses, &c., which I have been under a neces- 
sity of leceivmg, do not, I imagine, amount to any considerable 
sum, but whatever it may be, not a farthing shall go into my own 
pocket. I have hitherto been too much engaged in matters of 
public importance to attend to a particular valuation ; but I have 
naused an exact account to be kept of every even the most trifling 
present, which at niy return shall be submitted to your inspection, 
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iincl ill tlic mean tune ilic amount of the whole shall go towards 
defiaying my extraoidmaiy expenses as Goyeriior. The only favour 
I have to solicit for myself is, that although your treasiiiy here 
will for the future be so full as to lender it difllcult for individuals 
to obtain bills upon the Company, payable at home, you wall lie 
pleased to indulge me with the usual channel of remittance of my 
jaglieers, until it reverts to the Company. 

I have, drc., 

(Bigned) Clive, 


{iVotCj p 388 ) 

THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILL [AM. 
The Rev D. Brown to Charles Grant, Esq. 


Calcutta, January 15, 1805. 


My DEAR Bir, 

I received your letter from Berkshire in April last. The Col- 
lege is a painful subject, and I am loath to enter upon it; upon its 
defence, I shall ceitainly not think of entering. Too much, I fear, 
has been already said, and that no good purpose has been answered 
by elaborate discussions. The bieach has been widened by the 
means that were intended to heal it, and I am appiehensive tliat 
anytliing I could say would only be attiil)uted to ignoiance, to inte- 
rested motives, or to a paiticipation m the piejudices of those who 
have imdei taken the defence of the College 

I lament most smcciely the diifeiences of opinion which have ex- 
isted on various points between this Government and the Court of 
Dircctois, and the party spiiit which has been fomented by iiitem- 
peratc proceedings. Theie has not, howcvei, as you seem to appre- 
hend, been evidenced heie, so far as my obseivation has reached, 
anything like a tendency to dispute the antlioiity of the Court, or 
to lower its lepiitatioii or claims to the grateful homage of the 
service But much evil hath been clone by letters of hostility from 
England, and by the publication of the third Report of the Special 
Committee, which could not fail to astound all those who know tlie 
purity and elevation of Lord Wellesley’s charactei, and the upright 
principles by which his conduct has been directed 

But you know 1 am no politician, that I am a stranger to th^ 
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passions and disputes wMcli agitate parties, and that I only judge 
of things from appearances, without being able to penetiate, at all 
times, the motives which give them birth. 

When the College was founded I thought it was a glorious under- 
taking, and I calculated on no less than its being the means of 
giving the light of the Gospel to this land of daikness. My heart 
was in it, and I felt persuaded that He who said of Cyrus, “he is 
my shepherd, and shall i)crform all my pleasure,” had put it into 
the heart of Lord Wellesley to begin this woik. 

Knowing little either of the woild or its politics, I never dreamt 
of opposition or hostility from any quarter. I thought you, and as 
many as entertained the same religious views, would give it the 
most cordial support. And it appears the Court of Directors were 
never averse to a plan of their own, and that the opposition whicli 
has been made to Lord Wellesley’s College originated in other con- 
siderations 

^^Hien the order for the abolition of the College came out, a 
member of the Board of Control wiote to his Lordship in these 
words : “ My Loid, your letter on the private trade has upset your 
College.” This appeared to mo a very strange reason for upsetting 
it. I then saw clearly it would come to nothing, unless upheld by 
the arm of that Providence which I still believed had called it into 
existence. 

Whether the College commenced in the most wise and prudent 
manner that could have been devised, I was no judge. Whether a 
proper building should be immediately prepared foi the reception of 
the students, I had no doubt. If it had cost many lakhs, the benefit 
to be derived from it would have been so great as, in my mind, to 
have justified the measure. But these are not matters for me to 
discuss. 

What is infinitely more to be regretted than the want of College 
walls, is the deadly wound tlie College has received by cutting off 
from it the Madras and Bombay students. This was like opening a 
great aitery, which let out our blood and life. This fatal measure 
■will never cease to be lamented by those who witnessed the hajipy 
effects w^hich flowed from the union of the three Piesidencics. The 
last of the students belonging to Madras and Bombay, who lately 
left us, parted from us with tears of grateful affection, and I under- 
stand they are considered in their respective Presidencies as a new 
order of beings, from whom the most important services are to be 
expected. They are, I think, the proper judges to be appealed to 
on this question. From the low state of morals and learning at the 
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iiifeiior PiesidoncieSj it is Ihuii^lit no cHiciont iiistiiiilioii can bo 
CbiablksluHl at oitlier of them 

1 would i^ladly ]>ass nmiotieed ilic slanders nliich iiave been pio- 
pagated eoneeiiung the College, if my sileuce ^lould not beom like 
allowing* there nas seiiu^ truth lu them 

While polities iveie erushing the College at home, slander ^^as 
iiiideimining its ibuiidatioiis here. Its toes have been those of its 
ovn household! The old servants, almost univei sally, ablioried 
the College, and, vhile they pretended to favour it, wiote against it, 
or the pretended abuse of it, vith mueh laiicour. It was considered 
as a test ofmoials and leaniing not to be endured They saw that 
the yonngei brauelies id* the service would be raised to degrees ol 
distinction vhieh they could nevei attain, and that the mask vould 
be taken olf from ignorance and ineajiacity wherever they existed 
Even the ablest oflieers of the Government appieheiided that they 
would lose souieihmg of their eonscipieiicc by the cheapening of 
their talents Sii George Barlow is, [)erha])S, the only person wdio 
has vieived tlie College, from hist to hist, wuth a single eye, and has 
siippoiied it With the purest zeal. We liave seen jn’ojndiees w^caimg 
away fast, year after year. ]\lany secret enmities have been sub- 
dued, and scveial of the heads of the service have hccoinc real con- 
veits and waiiu advocates fui an institLition wdiieh they wA>uld once 
have gladly seen destioycd But while much of the old leaven re- 
mains, we may exjieci the College wull eontimie to be cml sjjokcii of 
by some. Fioin the letters wdiieh have been published hy the 
French at the Mauritius, or sent loiind heio, w'c see wdiat sort of 
letters must have been wTitten home to ])rodiico such aiisw^eis. Some 
persons much favouied ha\e been guilty ot this peilidious eundiict 
And I greatly feai that Loid Wclk'sley has ahvays had loo iieai 
him characters of «i malignant caste, who, lilied with hcitied against 
Ills person and government, have basely defamed both in thou 
prhate coriesjjondenee 1 w'as once or twice agonised with a de- 
testable stoiy circulated by those wdio should have been silent if it 
had ])e(Ui tine, but it was ntteily false, and ccpial to any vilhiiiy 
that, I beliete, wkis evei invented. I cannot bring myself to men- 
tion the circumstances, or they would not tail to convince you of 
what des[)eraic wickedness some decent suit of people aie capable. 
Home ])Cisons of this description, from piiie enmity to Lord Wel- 
lesley, have defamed the College. The vices and misconduct ot some 
young men who v’crc never in the College have liceti imputed to the 
students of it; mere tulles have been inagnihed into serious dimes, 
the detail of winch would show what slight loimdatiuns prejudice 
VOL. L 2 1 
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can build upon. Tliat gross immorality whicli once maiked the 
Wiiters’ Buildings as a sink of iniquity, has wholly disappeared I 
do not belieye there is a school or university to be found where 
effective discipline is maintained like that which has preserved the 
morals of nine- tenths of the students of the College of Foit Wil- 
liam. Hard study is the magic by which this has been chiefly 
effected Much more has been done by means of friendly counsel 
than could have been done by pioctois’ fines and privations If a 
few have niiscaiiicd, I can name scoies who have done nobly, and 
who will attiibiite theii salvation from low vices and dissipated 
habits to the studies an‘d discipline of the College 

My testimony on this subject may, perhaps, be deemed paitial ; 
but I am not attempting a foimal defence (which you ^vull probably 
leceive from other cpiaiters), nor do I wish to claim foi the College 
mimoiited praise Ho part of the meiit belongs to me I am, 
however, in a situation to judge what is justly due to the genius, 
talents, and industry of othcis. Tliat Piovidcncc who, I still be- 
lieve, put it into the heait of Lord Wellesley to lay the foundation, 
piovided a wise mastci -builder to cany on the design in Mr. Bu- 
chanan. If I should say half I know to be due to liis well-eained 
fame, I fear you would think my encomium somewhat extravagant. 
If the East India Company — if Ins country — should ever know the 
woith of Ins chaiacter, they will not pass it over without icgaid. I 
have been long an eye-witness of Ins pure and fervent zeal, of liis 
able and piudent exeitions, of his indefatigable attention and inces- 
sant labour in all the duties of his respective stations. It is but 
right I should say he has done all things well, both as a minister of 
Chiist and a ruler of an institution as important as any the world 
evei saw. To him it must be ascribed that the College has attained 
so lapidly to perfection, for in some respects it will never attain to 
highei degiees of excellence. 

With gieat concern we see his family torn from him a second 
time by sickness He piobably will soon think it his duty to follow 
tlicm, and tlie danger is, that when the College loses him, it will 
lose its mainspring, and as sinhlenly decline as wo have seen it use. 
I now peiceive what an unspeakable advantage it would have been 
liad some men of piety and learning (as Kempthoine, Bouidillon, 
and others) come out to us some yeais ago. 

You know what sort of chaplains followed Mr Buchanan into 
this sei vice, which is now stocked, for a long time to come. It is 
non clear what this Presidency has to look to m the way of succes- 


sion. 
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But mj thong lits are on the College at present, the future fate of 
\\hieh "vm!! iimeh ch'[)en(l on the ehaiacter of its iiiunediale Go- 
veruois. Though 1 ha\e so little ahihty to he useful to it, [ liave 
some zeal foi its ])iospeiitv, ishieh I consniei as inse})arablY eon- 
iieGeclyith the luteiests c)t the Mast Jndia CV)mpauy, and, yhat is 
inoie, Yith the iiiteiests of tuie lehgion, and my zeal juompts me 
to suggest what now a]>peais to be the only expisheut left to pie- 
seive it 111 time to come. At the College examination on Monday 
last I yas lamenting to j^Fr. Buchanan the want of piopei men 
(such as those named above) to succeed us in oJlice, and to till the 
piofessoishi[)s 1 hinted how admiialdy youi second son would 
conduct this institution, il he could be pievaihal on to accept the 
oflice lie leplied that the College voiildjield him bcttei fiuit than 
the baiien piofession of the law, and begged me to piopose instantly 
Ins own situation, vhich he vishes shoitly to resign, and particuhuly 
as yoin son's talents vso eminently <.(uahfy him foi the classical pio- 
fessoiship 1 scaicely can imagine that he would be leconciled to 
such a line, oi that }ou ivouhl think it eligible toi him But it 
struck me that yoiii sou Charles, vlio has been disabled from fol- 
lowing his profession, might be pi evaded on to tain liis thoughts 
this waiy, foi the sake of change of climate, which, no doubt, woidd 
be lavouiable to liim , and I think the place wdiieh I hohl wmuld be 
acceptable to him on several acconnts Nor can I hope or wash for 
a gieaiei blessing to the service than that one or both of them 
should be induced to accept the govcinment of this College. 

If, lio’wever, they aie seeking higlier things, I implore you to 
think ()1 otheis as well (pialiiicd to appoint m their stead, and to do 
it while you aie now m the chair 

I have litlle moie to add on this subject, except that I beg leave 
to ad\eitise you of the deplorable disadvantages under wdiich those 
come out who arc now^ ap[>()mt<*d wiiteis, without some pievioiis 
knowledge of classics or a good stock of modern langiiaga\s An 
i ill f crate youth has no cliauce in this race. He must lag behind, 
and sink into woise than nothing. The few instances wliicli have 
faded of late have all been of this description. 

I sup])ose JMr Udny retuiiied youi book, and I shall bo glad to 
hear of its pulilication, as it would he of great use in prepaiing the 
w'ay for a memoir whicli JMr Buchanan is about to print. I shall 
ever i egret that you allowed us no latitude in communicating the 
contents of your work to any one. I think Mr Buchanan would 
iia\e done foi yom w^oik wdiat you desired Mr. Udny and me to do, 
and not have laid a new foundation. In a few weeks aftei you le- 
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cciAX ills memoir will appear liom tlic press, confirming all you 
liavc wntten, and proposing what appeals expedient forthwith to be 
done You will find a series of facts in snppoit of the lepiesenta^ 
tions which you have given of the Hindoos, and of then idolatiy, 
foimally autlienticatod. The memoir is dedicated to the Archbishop 
of Canteibmy. Its gencial title is, Of the Expediency of an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment for Eiitish India ” 1 can give you 

the outline in a few words, for 1 have just levised Ihe last sheet. 
It IS in iliiee pails 

Fust, on tlie means of })ieseiving the profession of the Chiistian 
leligioii among onr countrymen m India 

Under this head he gives a view of the present state of the Eng- 
lish Chinch in India, of the present establishment of the Uoniish 
Church 111 the East, of the extent of the proposed ecclesiastical 
establishment for British India, and closed the first part with con- 
siderations deduced from the propriety or necessity of an eccle- 
siastical establishment ; am 1 , lastly, considers objections. 

Second part is on ihe civilisation of the natives 

Ileic he shows the practicability of civilising them, the policy of 
so doing, and the impediments in the way of then civilisation, par- 
ticularly their sangnmaiy superstitions and mimeious holidays 

Part thud, which is ihe must gratifying, is on the progiess 
already made in civilising the iiatiA'cs of fndia. Here he treats of 
the extension of Christianity in India undci ihe infinence of epis- 
copal jurisdiction, and, finally, of the extension of the same by the 
labours of Protestant missionaiies. To this meinoir is added a 
copious appendix of facts, supporting evciy part of it. It is well 
and faithfully done, and it has with your book (its precursoi) my 
hearty prayers for success 

As you are in the chair, I have the greatest hopes that this is a 
favouiable time for the accomplishment of good purposes. The 
Governor-General, nho read yom book, has also had the outline of 
tins 111 his hands , but he does not know tbe extent of vliat is now 
to be piiblislied Ills most decided sujipoit may be depended upon, 
but I Icar political animosities will prevent lum fiom taking an 
active part iii tlic business. 

I liave other matters to write you upon, which I purpose to do by 
tlic ])iiblic packet. 

I remain, &c,, 


H. Bnowx. 
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Tirn R^^ D \ t<» Oha'^t, 


C il(‘uf{ u AFiv 2*5, ISOT) 


Mv PE \R Slip 

On Satnnlin last, I rocaavod ilio oidtaN <4 tins Oovarniiioni for 
ilie lediKdum p 1 tlu' C(ill(‘p(‘ of Foil. William io a. scale siutabh' to 
the piesent toiiiiiied iinmhei of students 

it IS no\\ \’\liat the (tmrt of Diieclors originally intended it to 
lie, a Ihaigal sianinarv, likt^ unto that toimcil}’' under ]\fr. Oil- 
christ ” It this (unait (‘oiild ha\e been toreseen, mneh tionhlej 
nmeh disa]>|»(iintm(‘nt, and mneh e\'pens(' might have lieen siiaiccL 
As 1 Inn e toiimuly said, 1 am not a judge ot the piopiiety oi ex- 
jiediency of eommenetng on tlic giand scale we did, but the fruits 
provi'd all that could be expected oi wished. The College rose in a 
few yiairs to a degree of elhcKuiey and splendour that could not liavo 
becai anticipated With this hefoic his eyes, TjOid Wellesley has 
di'emed it [iioper to yudd to the necessity hud upon him by oideis 
fioiu honup and to eontino the stiidii's of the ]>iesent mstitiitioii 
stiictly to th(‘ llnee languages hcie in use I shall for ever regiet 
th(' tall r»f the Arabic, which, as Sir William Jones most tiiily oh- 
seived, is the foundation of all Oiicntal liteiatiiie; and the loss of 
tlie Sanscrit does not giieve me less, its utility being, in my mind, 
eifual to what the Aiahic was in Sir William »lones’s 

ft IS impossible f)i me to desci ihe the dish eai toning gdoom now 
diffused over the College. The piofessois, students, and learned 
natives look on tins i evolution vith ania/ement and concein. 

^'/riie glory is d(‘])ait(‘d ” lUit it is tlu‘ ^^^ll of Cod that this 
should have come to pass, and some wi‘>e end mil, no doubt, be an- 


swered by 

The following desciiption may be ajiplied, I think, as detailing 
mill wonderful acciiiacy the joiiner and piesent state of the College- 
of Fort William 

Behold a tiee in the midst of the earth, and the height thereof 
was gii'at. The tn^e giw and was strong, and the height theicof 
reached unto heaven” (nde Tianslations of the Senptmes), ‘'and 
the sight, thereof to the end of all the earth 5 and tlic leaves thereof 
•were fan, and the fiiiit thereof much 

“ And one came down, and ciicd aloud, and said thus. Hew down 
the tr(‘C, and cut off his hianclies, . . . shake off his leaves, . . . 
and scatter his fruit. 

“ Nevertheless, leave the stump of his roots in the earth ” 
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iifter what has been already said on this*' snl^jcct, I find nothing 
farther to suggest or add. But I thought it a duty to ajipiise you 
of tlie general feeling which has followed on this pruning opin-ation 
With regard to the future fate of the College, 1 leave it without 
prophesying either good or evil conceining it. 

The stump may, I hope, hereafter flourish, contrary to all human 
appearances oi expectations. 

J\[ay its gloiy, honour, and brightness retain ! ]\Iay it be le- 
estabhshed ; and may excellent dignity be added unto it ! 

I am, iScc. &c , 

D. Bnowx. 


[As an intcroNting sequel to tlie preceding correspondence re- 
lating to the use and fall of the College of Foit William, and the 
conllict between Loid Wellesley and the Court oT Diiettois of the 
East India Company, t\\oletteis aie appended, beaimg date thnty- 
six years latex than the foiegoiiig, which allord a Kmiaikable illustia- 
tion of the mamiei in which the “whirligig of time bungs m its 
leveuges,” and teaches men “ to laboui and to wait ”] 

Lord Wellesley to W. B Bailey, Esq , and Geo Lyall, Esq. 

Kingbtou lluubc, Maich 18, 1841 

Gentlemen, — 

So high is my estimation of the tiansccndent honour confcired 
upon me by the unanimous resolution of the 'whole body of the 
East India Company, that my hist emotion was to offei up my 
thankful acknowledgments to the Almighty Power which has pre- 
served my life beyond the oidinary limits of human nature, to 
receive a distinction of which history affords so few, if any, ex- 
amples. 

Three years have elapsed since this great and powerful body 
conferred on me a signal maik not only of honour but of geueious 
and aftectionate considei ation. The wisdom of that gicat body does 
not deem the value of luiblic sei vices to be diminished by the lapse 
of time ; it is foi weak, low, and fiivolous minds, themselves in- 
capable of any gieat action, to take so nariow a view of public 
merit. True wisdom will ever view time as the best test of public 
service, and will appoition its rewards accordingly. I therefoie 
considered the former act of the East India Company as gieatly 
enhanced in value by the dehbeiatiou which preceded it The 
present consummation of their justice and wisdom is marked by the 
same spirit of delibei ation, reflecting equal honour on those who 
^confer, and on him who receives this high and gloiious leward 
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At iny advanced aoo, ^\lien my puldic career must be so near its 
close, it vould ite \ain to otTci any otliei letnm of giatitiide tliaii 
the col dial aclviiowhHlgnu-nt of my deep scilsc of the magnitude and 
yaluc of this iinpaiallcled icnaid. ]\Ia} my example of success 
and of ultnnat(‘ u‘\\aid encouiage and iiispue all the seivants of the 
East India Company to manifest a simihu zeal and devotion to the 
sciMce of the I’onipany and of the Ihitisli Empiie m the East, and 
may then continued ctfoits picsene and im])iove to the end of 
time the inteicsts of that gn'at ehaige so long entrusted to my 
hands ! Your coiigi at illations on this occasion aie peciihaily iiite- 
icstiiig to me 

The high chaiactm of Mu L}all, the Doputy-Chaiiman, and the 
distniguislKMl place which he liolds in the estimation and confidence 
of his fcllov-citi/iais of iioiulon, must ever lender his favourable 
testimony of the highest Aalue to e\eiy public servant of the Eiitish 
Empiic Ihit the Chaiiman, l\Ir Ihiyley, m his own peisoii, fiii- 
nislu's the stiongest piaetieal instance of the tine spiiit, objects, 
and result of in} s}steiii of ailiumistratioii in the goveinmcnt of 
Jndia 

lh‘ vas ediieaitsl iimhn* my eye in the College of Fort William, 
fonndiMl by my hands, and conducted under my constant and close 
siiifci inteiideiice He vas employed for a considerable peiiod of 
tinn* in the (iovernor-( unu^raFs oflice, an estahhshinent intended 
foi the (‘Xpiess purpose of ([uahfymg the civil seivants of the Com- 
pany for tlie highest offices in the State, by renJeiing them daily 
C(m\t‘rsant vith the vhole system and detail of the office and 
duty of the (lo\ einoi -( Jeiieial Thus iustiucted, he obtained, most 
justly, a scut 111 Coimeil, and held occasionally at the Piesidency 
the olfici' of ( ioMM noi -( haieral, V ith such distinction, that on lus 
it'linu to England he va^ elected into the Direction, and ikay most 
voilhil} tills the high station of Chaiimau of the East India 
C^>mpan} 

To li'ccnc Niieli a icward from such a hand at once enhances its 
value and (“ontiiiiLs it'- justice Mr. Eayley will, I trust, excuse 
this luhntc to his ehaiactei , which my duty of giatitude to the 
Ifast India Compaii} ic({uiies fiuin me on this great and solemn 
ociai'-ion, on whnh I cannot use any terms wdiieh will convey my 
sentinnuits inon^ coiuHtly than those winch I employed on a similar 
occasion in utunung my thanks to the inlialntants of Calcutta on 
the ihid of 2 ^Iaieh, liSUi, at the close of the war with the Maliratta 
elneftams 

Thi^ pist (»hj(‘ct (d‘ public hoiioiiis is not to adoin a favoured clia- 
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lactci, 1101 to extol individual reputation, nor to tiansmit an es- 
teemed name lyitli lustre to posterity, but to commeiiioiatc public 
sei vices and to peipetuate public piinciples. 

The conscious sense of the motives, objects, and lesult of luy 
eiideavouis to serve my country in this aiduous station inspues me 
with an unfeigned solicitude that the principles which I iciere 
should be preserved for the secuiity of the interests now entrusted 
to my charge, and destined hereafter to engage my lasting and 
affectionate attachment 

May, then, the Memoiial by which yoiiaie pleased to distinguish 
my services remind you of the souice from whicli they proceeded, 
and of the eiuls to which they were dii acted, and conhim the })iin- 
ciples of public virtue, the maxims of public order, and a due 
respect for just and honest goveiimient. 

I have, d:c , 

Wellesleit. 


Loiii) Wellesley to W. 11. Bailey, Esq. 

Ivmgbtoii IloubC, Maxell 21, 1811. 

My liEAil Sill, — 

Your most kind and affectionate letter of the 17th of March dc" 
maiided an eailier leply, and should certainly have received eailici 
ackiiowledgnients of giatitude and reciprocal ahection, but that 1 
really V as so overv helmed with the noble, most generous, and most 
affecting conduct of the Court, that I had not strength to write to 
you on the same day; besides, the nature (just and honest) of my 
letter to the Chairs necessaiily led to topics which essentially con- 
veyed my feelings on the subicct of your most amiable private 
letter of the 17th. 

Ill truth, I have evei considered my foundation of the College 
of Foit William and of the Goveinor-Gcneiars ofiice, as my pumaiy 
public seivice both in pimciple and result in piinciple, because 
its object'^f^as to pt‘o\ide public servants, (piahlied foi then duty; 
in result, because it actually has produced you, with sevcial others, 
Adam, Elphmstone, Metcalfe, Jenkins, Mackenzie, &c , who have 
fully justified all my intentions, hopes, and expectations from those 
institutions. I gieatly admired the address which you have so 
aptly cpioted, and the sentiments of which you have so faithfully 
and affectionately preserved in your excellent l:|^art. Every trace 
of right feeling must depart from me before I can considei every 
part of this tiansaction as anything less than a solid ingredient of 
happiness and glory to my inmost soul, and as the eternal subject 
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i.f tluiuk‘-L:iMnu, and L;iatUinle, aiul liuiiible l()\e towards the Al- 
lamldv of all human (‘\(‘uN and iuler of all \utnous 

health I hour fioin (‘vor\dod^\ a \oiy ilifleieiit a ’eoaui of )oiir 
spool'll from that ^nIooIi \ou t;i\o the aooouut yivoii in all the 
ii(nN>papois oontaiii'' o\oi\tlunu h> \\liu‘h my uiu‘>t cagiu hopes 
could ciNjiiro. 

lAoi , my dear sir, 

Vtua mo^t afli‘otiouate fiituid and ohl!L;ed seivaid, 

Welleslei'. 
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